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PBEFACE. 



IDO not deem » aeecmoy to qpologibe finr this mnnoir of a 
bimei's visit toEqg^aaL EveiyiiHUi iil^Hfraiiiig irill be 

tit 

findei in faeoUar ptflii of obBernrtm bjUs peenHv tastes^ 

Ulili, and penonal inte ree ta^ and there will always be a grmUit 

or loielaflswliowilllikeloliearrfjiitt what he liked to see. 

With a hearty coimtiy q^ietite fixr nanatiye, I have spent, pre- 

fioofl to my own joomeyy a great many long winter erenings in 

Riding the books, so frequently wiitten by our literaiy toaiists, 

spca England ; and although I do not recollect one of them, the 

athor of which was a &rmer, or whose haUtsof life, professi<mal 

mierests, associations in society, and ordinary standards of com- 

pttiaon were not altogether different from my own, I remember 

BOSS from which I did not deriye entertainment and instruction. 

Sotwithstanding^ thsnfore, the triteness of the field, I tdbj 

fnmmt to think, that there will be a great many who will yet 

0907 to Allow me over it, and this although my gait and carriage 

ikodd not be Teqf elegant, but so onfy as one fiumer's leg and 

(▼) 
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one lailor^s leg, with the Iielp of a short, crooked, half-grown 
academic sapling for a walking stick, might be expected to 
cany a man along with a head and a heart of his own. 

And as H is espedallj for farmers and farmers' families that I 
have written, I expect that all who tiy to read the 1x>ok, will be 
willing to come into a warm, good-natured, broad oiantrjr Idtchen 
fireside relation with me, and permit me to speak iBj mind freelj, 
and in such language as I can readily command, on all sorts of 
subjects that come in mj way, forming their own views fix>m the 
facts that I give them, and taking mj opinions for only just what 
thej shall seem to be wordi. 

Some explanation of a few of the intentions that gave direction 
to mj movements in traveling may be of service to the reader. 

The wages, and the cost and manner of living of the laboring 
men, and the customs with regard to labor of those countries and 
districts, from which foreign writers on economical subjects are 
in the habit of deriving their data, had been made a subject of 
more than ordinary and other than merely philanthropical interest 
to me, from an experience of the difficulty of applying their cal- 
culatiooa to the different circumstances under which work must 
be executed in the United States. My vocation as a frirmer, too, 
had led me for a long time to desire to know more of the prevail- 
ing, ocdinaiy, and gen^rally-^accepted practices of agriculture than 
I could learn frx>m Mr. Coleman's book, or frx>m the observationa:* 
of most of the European correspondents of our agricultural peif< 
odicals; the attention of these gentlemen having been usually 
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£z«ctod to the ezoep^ioiia], VBoapmttA. lood^ of cultiTatioii which 
preral oiily among the anuOair agricultorirts and the bolder and 
Boie enterpriuDg fiumen. ^ 

The tour was made in ccmipany with two friendsy lAose pniv 
poMB B uuigwfca t inflnene^ the character of the nanrndve. One 
of them-^my Jaoqiber — hoped bj a comae of invigorating exer* 
cne, simple ^d|^and reetnunt from bodkB and other in-door and 
wdentaiy lozorieey to reestahHsh his weakened health, and eepe- 
oiSkj to strengthen his fjes, frequent fiulores of which often 
serional J annoyed and interrapted him in the study of his profes- 
sioD. The other, our intimate friend from boyhood, desired to 
idd somewhat to the qualifications usually inquired after in a 
professed teacher and adviser of mankind, by such a term and 
method of study as he could afford to make of the vaiying 
derelopments of human nature, under different biases and insti- 
tutions from those of his own land. 

We aU thought that it should be among those classes which 
jonn the majority of the people of a country that the truest 
exhibition of national character should be looked fi>r, and that in 
tkdr condition should be found the best evidence of the wisdom 
of national institutions. 

In forming the details of a plan by which we could, within 
certain limits of time and money, best accomplish such purposes 
tt I have indicated, we were much indebted to the information 
and adTice given by Bayard Taylor, in his " Views a-Foot." 

This Tolume contains a narrative of the earlier, and to us most 
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iateresting, though not the most practically valuable, part of oar 
journey, I was in the habit of writing my diaty in the form cC 
a letter, to be aectt as occasion offered to Mends at home^ It is 
from this desultory letter-diary, with such revision and extensloii 
and filling up of gapi as my memory and pocket-book not«s 
afford^ that this book liaa been now made* 

FRED. LAW OLMSTED. 
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CHAPTER L 



Ugnat PftMenger Agents — Seeond Cabin — Matin j — Delay — De- 
partore. 

TI7E intended, if we oonld be suited, to take a second cabin 
" state-room for our party of three, and to accommodate me, 
■J friends bad agreed to wait till after ^ planting." While I 
therefore bonied on the spring work upon mj farm, they in the 
city were examining slUps and consulting passenger agents. The 
confidence in imposition those acquire who are in the habit of 
dealing with emigrant passengers, was amusingly shown in the 
iHoninoe with which they would attempt to lie down the most 
obvious objections to what they had to offer ; declaring that a 
dbin disgusting with filth and the stench of bilge-water was 
sweet and dean ; that darkness in which they would be groping 
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was very light (a trick, certainly, not confined to their trade); 
that a space in which one could not stand erect, or a berth like a 
coffin, was very roomy, and so forth. 

Finally we were taken in by the perfect impudence and utter 
simplicity in falsehood of one of them, an underling of ^ a respec- 
table house " — advertised passenger agents of the ship — whidii 
on the lie being represented to it, thought proper to express its 
^ regret * at the young man's error, but could not be made to see 
that it was proper for it to do any thing more — Uie error not 
having been discovered in time for us to conveniently make other 
arrangements. 

We had engaged a '^ family room " exclusively for ourselvesy 
in the large and neatly-fitted cabin of a new, clean, first-dass 
packet We thought the price asked for it very low, and to se- 
cure it beyond a doubt, had paid half the money down at the 
agent's desk, and taken a receipt, put some of our baggage in it, 
locked the door, and taken the key. The ship was hauling ool 
from her pier when we went on board with our trunks,, and found 
that the spacious second cabin had been stowed half full of 
ton, and the remaining space lumbered up with ship stores, 
sails, etc The adjoining rooms were evidently occupied by steer- 
age passengers, and the steward was trying keys to let them into 
OUTS. The mate cursed us for taking the key, and the captain 
declared thai no one had been authorized to make such arrange- 
ments as had been entered into with us, and that he should pnfc 
whom he pleased into the room. 

We held on to the key, and appealed first to the agents and 
then to the owners. Finally we agreed to take a single room* 
mate, a young man whom they introduced to us, and whose ap* ^ 
pearance promised agreeably, and with this compromise were 
allowed to retain possession. The distinction between second 
cabin and steerage proved to be an imagination of the 
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thoee who had asked for a steerage passage were asked a little 
hag, and had berths giyen them in the second-cabin state-rooms, 
the proper steerage being filled up with freight The cap- 
tun, howerer, directed the cook to serve us, allowed as a light at 
idgfat in our room, and some other special conveniences and privi- 
leges, and generally treated us, after we got to sea, as if he con- 
sidered OS rather more of the *^ gentleman " class than the rest ; — 
mj about two dollars apiece more. 

After the ship had hauled out in the stream, and while she laj 
in charge of the first mate, the captain having gone ashore, there 
was a bit of mutiny among the seamen. Nearly the whole crew 
refb^ed to do duty, and pledged each other never to take the ship 
to sea. Seeing that the officers, though prepared with loaded 
pistols, were not disposed to act rashly, we offered to assist them, 
for the men had brought up their chests and were collecting hand- 
^ikea and weapons, and threatened to take a boat from the davits 
if they were not sent on shore. It was curious to see how the 
•teerage passengers, before they had any idea of the grounds of 
the quarrel, but as if by instinct, almost to a man, took sides 
against the lawful authority. 

Having had some experience with the ways of seamen, I also 
went forward to try to pacify them. (Like most Connecticut 
boT?, I knocked about the world a few years before I settled 
down, and one of these I spent in a ship's forecastle.) The only 
thing that the soberest of them could say was, tliat a man had 
l*en killed on the ship, and they knew she was going to be un- 
bckj ; and that they had been shipped in lier when too drunk 
lo know what they were about Perceiving all that the most 
«(f them wanted was to get ashore to have their spree out, and as 
Aere wa? no reasoning with them, I advised tlie mate to send 
tb^m a fiddle and let them get to dancinj^. lie liked the idea, 
bsl had no fiddle, so as the next best pacifying expedient, ordered 
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the cook to give them supper. Thej took to this kindly, and 
afler using it up fell to playing monkey-9kine$y and with sii^ii^, 
dancing and shouting, kept themselves in good humor until lale 
in the evening, when they, one by one, dropped off, and turned 
in. The next morning they were all drunk or sulky, and con- 
tented themselves with refusing to come on deck when ordered. 

When the detain came on board and learned the state of 
things, he took a hatchet, and with the officers and carpenter, 
jumped into the forecastle, and with a general knocking down 
and kicking out, got them all on deck. He then broke open their 
chests and took from them six jugs of grog which they had con- 
cealed, and threw them overboard. As they floated astern, a 
Whitehall boatmen picked them up, and after securing the last, 
took a drink and loudly vnshed us luck. 

Two or three of the most violent were sent on shore, (not 
punished, but so rewarded,) and tiieur places supplied by others. 
The rest looked a little sour, and contrived to meet with a good 
many accidents as long as the shore-boats kept about us ; but 
when we were fairly getting clear of the land, and the 
hauled a bit more afl, and the passengers began to wish 
would stop for just one moment, and there came a whin^«Mll|M ^ 
noise from under the bows — the hearty yo-Ao — Aecive-o-AoJt— i^riUi^ 
which they roused out the stu'n-sails, was auch as nobody tlis "^ 
least bit sulky could have begun to find voice for. 

A handsome Napoleonic performance it was of the captain's : 
the more need that I should say that in my mind he disgraced 
himself by it ; because, while we lay almost within hail of the 
properly constituted officers of the law, and under the guns of a 
United States fortress, such dashing violence was unnecessary • 
and lawless ;— only at sea had he the right, or could he be justi- 
fied in using it 

I suppose that some such difficulties occur at the sailing of 
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hilf the ships that leave New York. I have been on board a 
number as thej were getting under waj, and m every one of 
tbon there has been more or less trouble arising from the intoxi- 
ctied condition of the crew. Twice I have seen men fall over- 
board, when first ordered aloft, in going down the harbor. 

The ship did not go to sea imtil three days afler she was 
advertised to sml, though she had her crew, stores, and steerage 
passengers on board all that time. I do not know the cause of 
ber detention ; it seemed unnecessary, as other large ships sailed 
while we lay idle ; and if unnecessary, it was not honest The 
kiBB of three days' board, and diminution by so much of the stores, 
calculated to last out the passage, and all the other expenses and 
ineonTenienoes occasioned by it to the poor steerage passengers, 
may seem hardly worthy of notice ; and I should not mention it, 
if such delays, often much more protracted, were not Sequent — 
sometimes adding materially to the suffering always attending a 
long passage. 

At noon on the 3d of May we passed out by the light-ship of 
^ outer bar, ajid soon after eight o'clock that evening the last 
gKtm of Fire-Island light disappeared behind the dark line of 
i horizon. 
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CHAPTER n. 

At Sea— Incidents— Sea sociability- A Tarn— Sea Life— Characta»- 
English Radicals. 

At Am, Jlliqr»L 

TI7E ore reckoned to-daj to be about one hundred and fiffy 
' ^ miles to the westward of Cape Clear ; ship close-hanled, 
heading north, with a very dim prospect of the termination of our 
'^fopLge. It has been thus &r rather dull and unermitfuL We 
three have never been obliged to own ourselyes actuallj sea-sick, 
but at any time during the first week we could hardly hagk 
declared that we felt perfectly well, and oiir appetites seemHF 
influenced at every meal as if by a gloomy apprehension of what 
an hour might bring forth. Most of the other passengers have 
been very miserable indeed. I notioe they recover more rapidly 
in the steerage than in the cabin. This I suppose to be owing to 
their situation in the middle of the ship, where there is the least 
motion, to their simple diet, and probably to their having less 
temptatfon to eat freely, and greater necessity to ^make an 
effort," and move about in fresh air. 

We have met one school of Hunall whales. There might have 
been fifty of them, tumbling ponderously over the waves, in sight 
at once. Occasionally one would rise lazily up so near, tliat, as 
he caught sight of us, we could seem to see an expression of J 
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surprise and alarm in his stolid, black &ce, and then be ironld 
hastily tbrow himself under again, with an energetic slap of his 
flukes. 

One dark, foggy night, while we were *^ on the Banks,** we 
witnessed a rather remarkable exhibition of marine pjrotechnj. 
The whole water, as far as we could see, was lustrous white, while 
near the eye it was full of spangles, and every disturbance, as 
that caused by the movement of the ship, or the ripples fit>m the 
wind, or the surging of the sea, was marked by fire flashes. Very 
singular spots, from the size of one's hand to minute sparks, fre- 
quently floated by, looking like stars in the milky-way. We 
noticed also several schools, numbering hundreds, of what seemed 
little fishes (perhaps an inch long), that darted here and there, 
comet-like, with great velocity. I tried, without success, to catch 
some of these. It was evident that, besides the ordinary phos- 
phorescent animalcuhe, there were various and distinct varieties 
of animated nature around us, such as are not oflen to be 
observed. 

Some kind of sea-bird we have seen, I think, every day, and 
when at the greatest distance from land. Where is their home ? 
is an ofl-repeated question, and, What do they eat ? They are 
mysteries, these feathered Bedouins. To-day, land and long- 
legged shore birds are coming on board of us. They fly tremu- 
lously about the ship, sometimes going off out of sight and back 
again, then lighting for a few moments on a spar or line of rig- 
ging. Some have fallen asleep so; or suffered themselves, 
though panting with apprehension, to be taken. One of these is 
a swallow, and another a wheat-ear. Some kind of a lark, but 
not recognizable by the English on board, was taken several days 
since. It had probably been lost from the Western Islands. 

We have seen but very few vessels ; but tlie meeting with one 
of them was quite an event in sea life. She was coming from 
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the eastward, wind north, and running free, when we first saw 
her, but soon after took in her stndding-sails and hauled up so as 
to come near us. When abeam, and about three miles distant, 
she showed Bremen colors, laid aback her mainsail and lowered 
a quarter-boat, which we immediatelj squared away to meet, and 
ran up our bunting : eveiy body on deck, and great excitement 
With a glass we could see her decks loaded with emigrants ; and 
as her masts and sails i^peared entirelj uninjured, it could onlj 
be conjectured that she was distressed for provisions or water. 
The carpenter was sent to sound the water tanks, and the ] 
to malbe an estimate of what stores might be safelj spared, ' 
we hastened to our room, to scribble notes to send home. We 
finished them soon enough to see a neat boat, rowed b j four meD» 
come alcmgside, and a gentlemanly young officer mount nimbly, Jt 
up the side-ladder. He was received on deck by qfst ^ 
mate, and conducted aft by him to the cabin companioi^^ 
the captain, having put on his best dress-coat and num.] 
stove-pipe hat, stood, like a amaU king, dignifiedly wailing, 
the ceremony of presentation, the captain inquired, " Well,'!^' 
what can I have the pleasure of doing for you?" The young 

man replied that he came from the ship so-and-so, Captain y 

who sent his compliments, and desired ^ Vaat is te news f" This 
cool motive tor stopping two ships in nid-ocean, with a fresh and 
favorable wind blowing for each, took die captain plainly aback ; 
but he directly recovered, and taking him into the cabin, gave 
him a glass of wine and a few minutes' con^-ersation with a most 
creditable politeness ; a chunk of ice and a piece of fresh meat 
were passed into the boat, and the steerage passengers threw 
some tobacco to the men in her. The young officer took our 
letters, with some cigars and newspapers, and went over the side 
agsdn, without probably having perceived that we were any less 
gregarious beings than himself. The curbed energy and sup- 
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pressed vexation of our officers, however, showed itself before he 
was well seated in his boat, bj the violent language of command^ 
and the rapidity with which the yards were sharpened and the 
ship again brought to her course. 

This occurrence brought to the mind of our ^second dickey'' 
that night, a boarding affair of his own, of which he told us in 
the drollest manner possible. I wish you could hear his drawl, 
and see his immovably sober face, but twinkling eye, that made 
it all seem natural and just like him, as he spun us the yam. 

He was once, he said, round in the Pacific, in a Sag-Harbor 
vUer, ^rayther smart, we accounted her," when they tried to 
speak an English frigate, and did not get quite near enough. 
So, as they had nothing else to do, they **up*t and chased her," 
aod kept after her without ever getting any nearer for nearly 
tfcree days. Finally, the wind hauled round ahead and began 
to bkwr a little fresh, and they overhauled her very rapidly, so 
diat tkmg about sunset they found themselves coming well to 
windward of her, as they ran upon opposite tacks. They then 
hore-to, and he was sent in a boat to board her, and she promptly 
dine-to al^o, and waited for him. 

Dre.-sed in a dungaree jumper, yellow oil-skin hat, and canvass 
trowiJer-s, he climbed on board the frigate and was addressed by 
the officer of the deck. 
-Now then, sir, what is it?" 
"Are you the cap'en of tliis ere frigate, sir?" 
''Wiat's your business, sir?" 

'•Why, our cap'en sent his compliments to youm, sir, and — if 
you are a going home — he wished you*d report the bark Lu- 
crtrt-Ly Ann, of Sag-IIarlwr, Gap*en J. Coifin Starbuck, tliirty- 
vjv.-ii ,lavs fn)m [Wahoo] Oahu, seven hundred and titty barrels 
of ipcnii. and two hundred and fifty o' right; guess we shall go 
iii lo Tuckey Warner [Talcahuano]/* 
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«l8 that all, sir?" 

''Well, no ; the old man «ud, if you was a mind to, he'd like 
to have me see if I could make a trade with jer for some ^backj. 
We hain't had none now a going on two week, and he's a most 
sick. How is't — yer mind to?" 

''Is that all jour business, sir?" 

"Well — yes; guess 'tis — about all." 

"I think you had better go into your boat, sir." 

He thought so too, when he saw the main-yard immediately 
afterwards begin to swing round. As the officer stepped beknry 
he went over the side. When he called out to have the painter 
let go though, he was told to wait a bit, and directly a small 
parcel of tobacco was handed down, and the same officer, locddng 
over the rail, asked, 

"Did you say the Lucretia Armf* 

"Ay, ay, sir; Lucreetahy Ann, of Sag-Harbor." 

"Mr. Starrboard, I believe-** 

" ' Buck' sir, ' buck.* How about this 'backey ? " 

The lieutenant, raising his head, his cap, striking the maiof- 
sheet as it was being hauled down, was knocked off and fell into 
the water, when one of the whalers immediately lanced it and 
held it up dripping. 

"Hallo, mister; I say, what shall we do with this cap? Did 
you mean ter tlirow it in." 

The officer once more looked over the side, with half a dozen 
grinning middies, and impcrturbably dignified, replied, 

"You will do me the favor to present it to captain Buck, and 
say to him, if you please, that when he wishes to communicate 
with one of Her Majesty's ships again, it will be proper for him 
to do so in person." 

"Oh, certainly — oh, yes ; good night to yer. Here, let's have 
that cap. Give way, now, boys," so saying he clapped it (m tin 
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top of hifl old souwesteTy and as the frigate forged ahead, the boat 
dropped astern, and was pulled back to the Lucretia Ann. 

We had only three days of bad "weather," and those we en- 
joyed, I think, quite as much as any. The storm was preceded 
by some twenty-four hours of a dear, fresh north-wester, driving 
ns along on our course with foaming, sparkling and most exhil- 
arating speed. It gives a fine sensation to be so borne along, like 
that of riding a great, powerful and spirited horse, or of dashing 
jourself through the crashing surf, and in your own body breast- 
ing away the billows as they sweep down upon you. Gradually 
il grew more and more ahead, and blew harder and harder. 
When we came on deck early in the morning, the horizon seemed 
within a stone's throw, and there was a grand sight of dark 
marbled swelling waves, rushing on tumultuously, crowding away 
and trampling under each other, as if panic-struck by the grey, 
lowering, misty clouds that were sweeping down with an appear- 
ance of intense mysterious pdrjMMe over them. The expression 
was of vehement energy blindly directed. Tlie ship, lying-to 
under the smallest storm-stay-sail, seemed to have composed her- 
self for a trial, and, neither advancing nor shrinking, rose and 
fell with more than habitual ease and dignity. Having been 
previously accustomed only to the fidgety movements of a smaller 
class of vessels, I was greatly surprised and impressed by her 
deliberate movements ; the quietness and simplicity with which 
she answered the threats of the turbulent elements. 

*'K only that north-wester had continued" — every body is 
laying — "we might have been in Liverpool by this." It's not 
unfashionable yet at sea to talk about the weather. I am to 
write al>out what is most interesting us ? Well, the wind and 
weather. Bad time when it comes to thiit ? Well, now, here 
I am, sitting on a trunk, bracing myself between two berths, 
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with mj portfolio on mj knees — imagine the motion of the 
vessel, the flickering, inconstant half-light that comes through a 
narrow piece of inch-thick glass, which the people on deck are 
constantly crossing ; exclamations from them, dash of waves and 
creaking of timber, and various noises both distiacting and stup^ 
fjing, and if jou can't understand the difficulty of thinking oon- 
nectodly, you may begin to that of writing. 

John's eyes have been bad, and we have read aloud with him 
a good deal ; but it is hard work even to read on board ship. 
We have listened to a good deal of music, and to a bad deal, and 
had a few staggering hops with the ladies on the quarter deck. 
We contrived a set of chess-men, cutting them out of card-board, 
fitting them with cork pedestals, and a pin-point to attach them 
to the board so they would not slip off or blow away. Charley 
has had some capital games, and I believe found his match with 
Dr. M., one of the cabin passengers returning home from the 
East Indies by way of California, who proposes to introduce him 
at the London chess club. 

I told you in my letter by the pilot-boat, how we had been 
humbugged about the second cabin. While this has reduced the 
cost of our passage to a very small sum, we have had almost 
every comfort that we should have asked. Our room is con- 
siderably more spacious, having been intended for a family 
apartment, and has the advantage of much less motion than those 
of the first cabin. - For a ship's accommodations it haS) too, a 
quite luxurious degree of ventilation and light. Thero is a large 
port in it that we can open at pleasure, having only been obliged 
to close it during two nights of the gale. Oitr stores have held 
out well, and the cook has served us excellently. 

We have hardly tasted our cured meat, and with this and our 
hard bread we are now helping out some of our more unfortonate 
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neighbors. Split peas and portable soup {JxmiJknC)^ with fresh 
and dried fruit, hare been valuable stores. 

As the captain desired us to use the quarter-deck priyileges, 
we have associated as we pleased with the first-cabin passengers, 
aod found several valuable acquaintances among them. 

Oar room-mate, a joung Irish surgeon, is a very good fellow, 
apparently of high professional attainments, and possessed of a 
power of so concentrating his attention on a book or whatever he 
)a engaged with, as not to be easily disturbed, and a general 
politeness in yielding to the tastes of the majority that we are 
greatly beholden to. He is a devoted admirer of Smith O'Brien, 
lod thinks the Irish rising of '48 would have been successful, if 
lie [0*B.] had not been too strictly honest and honorable a man 
to lead a popular revolt. 

Of his last winter's passage, in an emigrant ship, across the 
Atlantic, he gives us a thrilling account 

He had been appointed surgeon of a vessel about to sail from 
a small port in Ireland. She was nearly ready for sea, the pas- 
sengers collecting and stores taken on board, when some discov- 
er)- was made that involved the necessity of withdrawing her. 
Another ship was procured from Liverpool, and the stores, pas- 
fingers, doctor and all, hastily transferred to her in the night, 
as soon as she arrived. They got to sea, tmd he found there was 
lardly a jwirticle of anything in the medicine chest. lie bogged 
tlie captain to put back, but the captain was a stubborn, rrcklc-s. 
di'vil-xnay-carc fellow, and only laughed at him. That very night 
the cholera broke ouL He went again to the captain, he be- 
K<i:he<l him, he threatened him ; he told him that on his head 

mii-t \rft the consequences; the captain didn't care a rope 

;am for th<* consequences, he would do anything (.'!><• to oblige 
:!.♦• doctor, but go buck? not? he! The doctor turned the pigs 
out of the long-lx)at, and made a temporary lios])ital of it. It 
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was a cold place, but anything was better tlian that boniUe 
steerage. Neyertheless, down into the steerage the doctor would 
himself go everj morning, nor leave it till every soul had gone 
or been carried on deck before him. He searched the sh^ fir 
something he could make medicine of. The carpenters dialk 
was the only thing that turned up. This he calcined and nved, 
to be used sparingly. He forced those who were the least sear 
sick to become nurses ; convalescents, and those with less dango^ 
ous illness, he placed beds for on the galley and the hen-co(^ 
and made the captain give up his fowls and other delicacies to 
them. Fortunately iidr weather continued, and with sleepkss 
vigilance and strength, as it seemed to him almost miraculously 
sustained, he continued to examine and send on deck for some 
hours each day, every one^Sf.the three hundred passengers. On 
the first cholera symptoms appearing, he gave the patient chalk, 
and continued administering it in small but frequent dopes until 
the spasmodic crisis commenced ; thence he troubled him only 
with hot fomentations. The third day out a man died and was 
buried. The captain read tlie funeral service, and after the 
body had disappeared beneath the blue water, the doctor took 
advantage of the solemn moment again to appeal to him. 

" Captain, there are three hundred souls in this ship — ^ 

" Belay that, doctor ; I'll see every soul of 'em in Davy's 
locker, sir, before Til put my ship back." 

The doctor said no more, but turned away with a heavy health 
to do his duty as best he could. 

I cannot describe the horrors of that passage as he would. 
Nevertheless, as far as simple numbers can give it, you shall 
have the result. 

Out of those three hundred souls, before the ship reached 
New York, there died one ; and he, the doctor declared mqtit 
soberly, was a very old man, and half dead with a chronic 
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[fiomething^ when he came on board. So much for burnt chalk 
and — afresh airl 

But seriously, this story, (which, as I have repeated it, I 
believe is essentially true,) though not in itself a painful one, not 
the less strikingly shows with what villainous barbarity, by dis- 
regard or evasion of the laws of England, and the neglect or 
coonivance of the port officers, the emigrant traffic is caiTied on. 
Some of the accounts of the three other medical men on board, 
who are also returning from passages in emigrant ships, would 
disgust a slave-trader. They say that many of the passengers 
will never go on deck unless they are driven or carried, and fre- 
quently the number of these is so great, tliat it is impossible to 
force them out of their berths, and they sometimes lie in them in 
the most filtliy manner possible, without ever stepping out from 
the first heave of the sickening sea till the American pilot is 
received on board. Then their wives, husbands, children, as the 
case may be, who have served them with food during their pros- 
tration, get them up, and, if they can affi)rd it, change their 
gannenti^, throwing the old ones, with the bed and its accurauhir 
tioas, overboard. So, as any one may see, from a dozen ships a 
day often in New York, they come ashore with no disease but 
want of energy, but emaciated, enfeebled, infected, and covered 
with vermin. When we observe the listlessness, even cheerful- 
ne=«5, with which they accept the precarious and dog-like subsist- 
ence which, while in tliis condition, the already crowded city 
afTonls them, we see the misery and degradation to which they 
must have been habituated in their native land. When in a year 
afterwards we find that the same poor fellows are plainly growing 
aitive, hopeful, enterprising, prudent, and, if they have been 
favorably situatt^d, cleanly, tidy, and actually changing to their 
verv bones as it seems — tight, eliistic, well-knit nuiseles taking 
the place of flabby flesh, as ambition and blessed discoi^ent,take 
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tiie place of stupid indiflt;rence — we can infer with some coaS^ 
dence what wo^ at the bottom of tli#ir previous debosemetiL 

Dr. M, give;^ much happier accounts of the Engliah govern* 
mcDtal emignirit ships to Australia, in which he has made two 
voyfiges* Some few of their arrarigementa are so enttrelj com^ 
mendable, and ^q obviouslj demanded by everjr coasidenition of 
dccifocy, bumanky, and virtue^ tliat I can only wonder that the 
law does not require all emignint ve^iiaels to adopt them. Among 
tliese, that which is moat plainly ri^quired, la the division of the 
steerage into three com part men ta : married pmties with their 
children in the central one, and unmarried men and women 
having separate sleeping accommodations in the other two. 

The others of our midship passengers are mostly English 
artisans, or manufactiiring workmen* Tliere are two or three 
farmers, a number of Irish servants, male and female, and several 
nondescript adventurera; two Scotchmen only, brothers, both 
returning from Cuba sugar plantationsj where they have been 
employed as engineers* They tell ua the people there are aU 
for annexation to the United States \ but aa they cannat speak 
Spanish, their information on thig" point cannot be veiy extensive* 
Besides ourselves, there is but one American-bom pertson among 
them« She is a young woman of quite superior mind, fair and 
engaging, rather ill in health, going to Enghmd in hopes to im- 
prove it, and to visit some family friends there. The young mea , 
are all hoping the ship will be wrecked, so they can have the I 
pleasure of saving her, or dying in the attempt. One goci3 into 
the main-cliains and sits there for several hours, all alone, every 
fine day, for no other reason that we can conceive, but to drop 
iiim.^elf easily into tht water after her, in case she should faH 
overboard. There are three or four other women* and as mnny 
babies and little boys and girls. They do not ci-y very oflen^ but 
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tre generally in high spiritis always in the way, frolicking or 
citing, much fondled and scolded, and very dirty. 

The most notable character in our part of the ship, is one Dr. 
T., another returning emigrant physician. He appeal's to have 
been well educated, and is of a wealthy Irish family. His 
d^kma is signed by Sir Astley Cooper, whose autograph we 
kre thus seen. Though a young man, he is all broken down in 
ipizit and body from hard drinking. He makes himself a buffoon 
fir the amusement of the passengers ; and some of tlie young 
Ben of the first cabin are wicked enough to reward him some- 
tiaea with liquor, which makes him downright crazy. Even the 
pik-faced student, who kept his neighbors awake with his mid- 
night prayers while he was sea-sick, has participated in this cruel 
mn- Dr. T. has been " smutten," as the second mate says, by a 
TooDg lady of the first cabin, who does not altogether discourage 
itii gallant attentions. He keeps up the habits of a gentleman in 
tike redaction of his circumstanccja, eating his dinner at four 
o'clock, (being thus enabled to cook it while the first-cabin people 
tre below eating theirs, which is served at half-past three). He 
declares it was only to oblige the owners that he took a berth in 
i!« second cabin, and he certainly should not have done so, if he 
hA. suspected the promiscuous character of the company he 
ilmld be associated with there. The forenoon he spends in 
Mabing his hair and whiskers, cleaning his threadbare coat, 
■Kmhing his crushed hat, and polishing his shoes. Now, indeed, 
since he has become conscious of the tender pasr^ion, and can feed 
«i love, he has traded off a part of hLs stock of bread for a pair 
fi boot*, wliich enables him to disjKjnse with stockin^i^s and straps, 
fcnch to his rf»licf in dances and fV»ncing bouts. Towards noon 
:* comes on deck with his coat buttoned to tlie neck ; he wears 
iTtock and no collar; his hat is set on rakislily; he has a yellow 
Hi glove for his right hand, the thumb only is missing — ^his 
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thumb, therefore, is stuck under the breast of his coat, allowing 
the rest to be advantageouslj displayed ; his other hand is carried 
habituallj in the mode of Mr. Pickwick, under the skirt of his 
coat He has in his mouth the stump of a cigar that he found 
last night upon the deck, and has saved for the occasion. After 
walking until it is smoked out with the gentlemen — to whom he 
manages to give the impression that he has just finished his 
breakfast — ^he approaches, with a really elegant air, to the ladiei^ 
and, grace^y bowing, inquires after their health. Then, after 
gazing upwards at the sun a moment, he takes the attitude, 
*^ Napoleon at St Helena," his lefl hand hidden under his ri^ 
arm, and, in a deep, tremulous voice, says, ^ Ourre nooble bar- 
ruck still cleaves the breeny ailiment, and bears us on with 
velucitay 'twarrd th' expectant shoorres of Albeeon's eeL Ah I 
what a grrand expanse it is of weeld-washing waterrers ! De- 
leeghtful waytherr, 'pon my worrud." He is a good fencer, 
boxer, card player, and trickster; a safe waltzer, even in a 
rolling ship ; and when half-seas over, dances a jig, hornpipe, or 
pas seulf and turns a pirouette on tlie top of the capstan ; plays a 
cracked clarionet, and can get something out of every sort of mu^ 
sical instrument ; he spouts theatrically, gives imitations of living 
actors, sings every thing, improvises, and on Sunday chants finom 
the prayer-book, so that even then the leligioasly inclined may 
conscientiously enjoy his entertainment A most lare treasun 
for a long passage I Some of our passengers declare they would 
have died of dullness if it had not been for himr. 

There is another Irishman (from the North), who has written 
a poem as long as Paradise Lost, the manuscript of which he 
keeps under lock and key, in a small trunk, at the head of hiff 
bed, and, as they say, fastened to a life-preserver. It is never 
out of his head, however, and he manages to find something to 
quote from it appropriat&*to every occasion. You might suppoee' 
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We iroald be made use of as a batt, but somehow he is only re- 
guded as a bore. I incline to think him a true poet, for he is a 
itnuige fellow, often blundering, stupidly as it seems, upon ^good 
lute," and, however inconsistently, always speaking with the con- 
fidence of true inspiration. We have a godless set around us, 
ind he is very impatient of their card-playing and profanity — 
particalarly if the weather is at all bad— declaring that he is not 
nperstitious, but that he thinks, if a man is ever to stand by his 
fiith, it should be when he is in the midst of the awful ocean. 
Bid in an unlucky ship. ^ Nay," he asserts again, '' he is no^ su- 
perstitious, and no one must accuse him of it, but if he were not 
principled against it, he would lay a large wager that this ship 
never does arrive at her destined port." His poem runs some- 
what upon socialism, whether approvingly or condemnatory, I 
have not yet been able quite to understand. I rather think he 
has a scheme of his own for remodeling society. He uses a good 
deal of religious phraseology ; he is liberal on doctrinal points, 
does not enlist under any particular church banner, and says 
himself, that he can bear " any sort of religion [or irreligion] in 
i man, so he is not a papist." Towards all persons of the Roman 
church, he entertains the most orthodox contempt and undisguised 
hatred, as becomes, in his opinion, an Irish Protestant-bom man. 
There is a good-fiatured fellow, who has been a flat-boatman 
on the Mississippi, and more lately a squatter somewhere in tlie 
w3d3 of the West. His "painter" and cat-fish stories, with all 
hia reckless ain and cant river phrases, have much entertained 
fl*; of course he has no baggage, but a ** heap of plunder." He 
Laji a rough, rowdy, blustering, half barbarous way with him, and 
you would judge from his talk sometimes, that he was a perfectly 
lairle:=?, heartless savage ; yet, again, there is often evident in his 
b*!havior to individuals a singularly delicate sense of propriety 
and fitness, and there is not a man in the sliip witli wliom I would 
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sooner trust the safety of a woman or child in a time of peril 
The great fault of the man is his terrific and uncontrollable indig- 
nation at any thing which seems to him mean or unjust, and his 
judgment or insight of narrow-nundedness is not trustworthy. 

He has formed a strong friendship, or cnmyshipy for an Eng- 
lishman cm board, who is a man of about the same natiire intelli- 
gence, but a strange contrast to him in manner, appearance, and 
opinions, being short, thick-set, slow of speech, and husky-voiced. 
He is a stone-cutter by trade, and returns to England because, as 
he says, there is no demand for so fine work as he is able to do, 
in America, and he will be better paid in London. These two 
men are always together, and always quarreling. Indeed, the 
Englishman has, with his slowness and obstinate deafness to 
reason on any matter that he has once stated his views of, an 
endless battery of logic and banterings to reply to> for he is the 
only defender of an aristocratic form of government amongst us; 
every other man, Irish, Scotch, or English, being a thorough- 
going, violent, radical democrat. Most of them, indeed, claim 
the name of red republican, and carry their ideas of ^liberty" 
far beyond any native American I have known. What is more 
remarkable and painful, nearly all of them, except the Irish, are 
professedly Deists or Atheists, or something of the sort, for all 
their ideas are evidently most crude and confused upon the sub- 
ject, and amount to nothing but pity, hatred, or contempt for all 
religious people, as either fools or hypocrites, impostors or imposed 
upon. There is only one of them who seems to have ever thought 
upon the matter at all carefully, or to be able to argue upon it, 
and he is so self-satbfied (precisely what he says, by the way, of 
cveiy one who argues against him), that he never stops arguing, 
while a hearer remains. 

A remark of one of the farmers, an Englishman, and a ^eiy 
sensible fellow, upon these sentiments so generally held amoog 
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our company, seemed to me trae and well expressed. I think 
oj obsenration of the lower class of Englishmen in the United 
States generallj confirms it ^ I have often noticed of mj coun- 
trymen,* said he, ^ that when thej cease to honor the king, the j 
no longer fear God." Hiat is, as I understand it, when thej ore 
kd to change the political theory in which they have been in- 
structed, they must lose confidence in a religious creed which 
thej owe about equally to the circumstances of their birth, nei- 
ther haying been adopted from a rational process in their own 
nunds. Seeing the childish absurdity of many forms which they 
have been trained to consider necessary, natural, and ordered of 
God, they lose confidence in all their previous ideas tliat have 
resulted from a merely receptive education, and religion and roy- 
alty are classed together as old-fashioned notions, nursery bug- 
bears, and romances. It is partly the result of the abominable 
masquerade of words which is still constantly played off in Eng- 
land on all public occasions, clothing govcnuncnt with antiquated 
&ke forms of sacredness. The simple majesty and holy authority 
that depends on the exercise of justice, love, and good judgment, 
so far from being made more imposing by this mummery, is lost 
Eight of; while all the folly, indiscretion, and injustice of the 
administration of the law by fallible and unsanctified agents, is 
iaeyitably associated in the minds of the ignorant with all that is 
hdj and true. 

The only idea now, these, our shipmates, entertain of Chris- 
tianitj, seems to be, that it is the particuLir humbug by which 
the clergy make the people think that they must support them in 
purple and fine linen, just as royalty is the humbug on wliioli tlie 
Qaet-n I? borne, and government tlie liunibug by which the aris- 
toinury are carried on their slioulders: all, of course, in coinl)iiKi- 
tion. And nothing would convince them of the sincerity of the 
der^ short of their martyrdom — even that, I fear, should th 
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time come for them to act as judges, thej would rather attribatt 
to pride, or, at best, to an excepticmal deluded mind. TVith these 
ideas, nothing but thorough contempt for him, or fear of punish- 
ment, would prevent them from putting a bishop to the test of 
the stake, if he should &11 into their hands. 
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CHAPTER in. 

Sailon —<< Sogers "— Books -— Anecdotes. 

TF the purport of mj tilfe would permit it, I should like to 
-*• write a long chapter on our ship's crew, and the general sub- 
ject of American officers and seamen. I will, however, but give, 
in this one word, mj testimony, as one having had some experi- 
OK^^ to the t jrannj, barbarity, and lawlessness with which in most 
of our merchant ships the common seamen are treated ; and the 
vice, misery, and hopelessness to which, as a body, they are left 
OD our shores, by the neglect or ill-judged and parsimonious 
a>Eistance of those who compass sea and land to make proselytes 
of the foreign heathen. 

Oar ship's crew, as is usual in a Liverpool packet, are nearly 
all foreigners — £nglish, Scotch, Irish, Danes, French, and Por- 
tuguese- One boasts of being " half- Welsh and haiUf-BeelanderJ* 
^Tidging from this specimen, I have not a very high opinion of 
tbe cross. The mate is a Dane, the second and third mates Ck>n- 
necticut men. The captain, also, is from somewhere " down east." 
H« is a good and careful seaman, courteous in his manners, and 
a reli^rious man ; much more consistently so than pious captains 
whom I have known before proved to be, after getting on blue 
water. He never speaks to the seamen, or directly has any thing 
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to do with them- In fact, except when he m taking observation^^, 

or in bad weather, or an emergency, yon would never sec in hiii 
imy thirig but a floating-hotel keeper. It is plain^ Devertheic^ 
that his eye is everywhere, and a single incident will show ihsX 
the saviige custom of tlie sea has not been without the usual 
hiiluenee upon him. He went to the kitchen the other day and 
told the cook he must bum less wood. The cook, who k a peeu- 
liarly mild, polite, peaceable little Frenchman^ replied tliat he 
Imd been careful not to use more than was necessary. The cap- 
tain immediately knocked him down, aaid then quietly remarking, 
" Youll take care bow you answer me the next time," walked 
back to join the ladies. The oook fell on the Btove^ and was 
badly burned and bruised. 

The men complain tlmt their food is stinted and poor, and they 
iffe worked hard, at least they are kept constantly at work ; men 
never exert themselves much when that is the c«ae. It has been 
evident to me that they all sot^&r systematically, (So^eriTig u 
pretending to work, and accomplishing as little as possible.) It 
is usually considered an insult to accuse one of it, but one day I 
saw a man eo evidently trying to he as long as he could at 6ome 
work he had to do in the rigging, that I f=aid to him : 

** Do you tliink you'll make eight bcUs of that job ?" 

He looked up with a twirl of bis tongucj hut said nothing, 

'*Have you been at it all the watch?" 

**Ay, sir, I have;' • 

^ A snmrt man would have done it in an hour, I should 

** Perhaps he might." 

" Do you call yourself a soger?" 

" Wliy, siiv we all sogerj reg*lar^ in tlus her© crafL D*ye 
sir, the capten'a a mean man, and *ould like to get two days work 
in one out on us. If he*d give us w^atch-and-watch, sir, there'd 
be more work done, you mote he sure, sir/* 
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! by sparing tlie erew from lUl labor not neo 
if the slijp, Lui t\s h h tlie oiilj day in which 

__.i'Watcl^ or time cuotigh to attend to such 

ttiti«T% thej are jno^tly engaged ia waahing and mending their % ^ 

We liAd eelaztetJ ti numbor dt books at the Tract-house, 

tyek we ^B^re away among them. They were received with 

t ond the pictures at le^^t read with iiitere^jt* The 

fRDtcil tamtict mas reai! somewhat also ; I noticed three men sit* 

h^ihm Ipgetlier, all speliing out the wohIb from three different 

[ h^i» Bod ^leaking them aloud^ in a low, monotonous tone. 1£ 

they hsid oocoe to a pamgn^b in Latin, I douht if they would 

tmdenlood whmt tliey read any le.^« The truth is , as I 

, hiiw oQoi tiotked with most sailor^i a ho</k u a book, and they 

i It Ibr llic sake of reading, not for the ideas tlie words axe 

aial Co coQvej* just as Bome people like to work out mathe- 

ial proliLeitid for the enjoyment of tiie worki not because tliey 

v%ii to maike me of the result, I ^aw a sailor once bargaining 

n& a tliiptsuile for hb allowance of grog, offering liim for it a 

Ue hodkf which he fiaid wa!<i ^ fiinst-rate reading.*' After the 

Ispis wiift dosedy I looked at the book. It was a volume of 

Tf periAce taleiu The man had no idea of making a pracHeal 

jtlif ttfid aasutf^d me^ with a grave £ac€?, that he had read it all 

ibn^gb. Otie Sunday, in the latter part of a pa^sagtj from the 

Eat litres, dse of my watcltmates, an old sea-dog^ closed a little 

CH^Hjr pra*ervi*d ^cBtament, and jslappiug it on his knee, said, 

Willi a triimipliiiiit air^ m if henceforth there wa5 laid up for him 

t tjvfwn of j^OT^ and no mistake : ** There I Fve read tliat book 

throii^, CTcry wonl ou*t, this v'yage ; and, damn me, if 1 han't 

^ more g<><>^ ^^ "^*^ ^^^ ^ should *a got going af) long ivith 

dR£ t^l on re, to heur that old Pharisee (the captam) make his 

lai^ prarcrtf," Tlicn after gating at it a few moment-^, he added, 

;iy, a» if rcfiectlfig on the mutiihillty of^ hum^ui affairs, ** I 
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book't that bodL from a feller named Abe Williams, to the H( 
down to Providence, 'bout five year ago. His name was in*t, 
I tore it oat I wonder what's become on him now ; dead- 
like as not," (puts it up and takes oat his pipe ;) ^ well, G 
have mercj on his sool, I hope.** 
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CHAPTER IV. 

On SoondiiigB— English Small Craft— Harbor of LirerpooL 

Amcb^, May 26lA. 

1 T nmset jesterdaj the mate went to the rojal yard to look 
'^ fixr land, but could not see it Bj our reckoning, we were 
off Minen Head, a point to the westward of Cape Clear, steer- 
ing east hj south, fresh wind and rising, going nine knots, thick 
weather and rain. Several gannets (a kind of goose with white 
bodj and black wings) were about us. Some one said they would 
probablj go to land to spend the night, and there was pleasure 
in being so made to realize our vicinity to it. Several vessels 
vere in sight, all running inside us, and steering northeast. We 
thought our captain over anxious to give Cape Clear a wide berth, 
and were sorry not to make the land before dark. Ailer sunset 
it grew thicker, and the wind, which had been increasing all day, 
by midnight was a gale. We got in all sail but the reefed top- 
sails ; then hove-to, and found bottom in fifty-five fathoms. I 
was quite satisfied now with the captain's prudence ; the sea was 
nmning high, and the crags of Ireland could not be many miles 
distant. As it was, I felt perfectly safe, and turned in, sleeping 
•oondly till nine o'clock this morning. About an hour later, they 
made the light on the old Head of Elinsale, where the Albion 
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was lost some thirty years since. The captain says we passed 
within ten miles of Cape Clear light without seeing it He wai 
just right in his reckoning, and the vesdels that tf^nt inside of us 
were all wrong, and he thinks must have got into trouble. We 
are now nearly up to Waterford, and off a harbor where, many 
years ago, a frigate was lost, with fifteen himdred men. It is 
foggy yet, and we can only see the horn of the land. 

Afbfulaf, Jfiiy27t4. 

The Channel yesterday was thick with vesselsy and I was 
much interested in watching them. A collier brig, beating down 
Channel, passed dose imder our stem. We were going along so 
steadily before it that I had not before thought of the violence 
of the wind. It was surprising to see how she was tossed about 
Plunging from the height of the sea, her white figure-head would 
divide the water and entirely disappear, and for a moment it 
would seem as if some monster below had seized her bowsprit, 
and was taking her down head foremost ; then her stem would 
drop, and a white sheet of spray dash up, wetting her foresail 
almost to the foretop ; then she would swing up again, and on the 
crest of the billow seem to stop and shake herself, as a dog does 
on coming out of the surf; then, as the wind acted on her, she 
would fall suddenly over to the leeward, and a long curtain of 
white foam from the scuppers would be dropped over her glisten- 
ing black sides. It was very beautiful, and finom our quiet though 
rapid progress, showed the superior comfort of a large ship veiy 
strikingly. We have not rolled or pitched enough during all the 
passage to make it necessary to lash the furniture in our room. 
Afterwards, we saw a Welsh schooner, then a French lugger, 
with three masts, then a cutter with one, all quite different in rig 
and cut of sail from any thing we ever see on our coast 

About four o'clock, we sighted Tuscar light, and could see be- 
yond it, through the fog, a dark, broken streak, on which we im- 
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agmed (as the dull-eyed said) darker spots of wood and lighter 
ipolB of hooseSy and which we called Ireland. We saw also, at 
mmut diatanoe, the steamer which lefl Liverpool the daj before, 
fir Cork. She was veiy long and low, and more clipper-like in 
her a|^>earance than our sea-going steamers of the same class. 
At sunset we were out of sight of land again and driving on at 
a glorious rate, passing rapidly bj several large Britbh ships 
goiog the same course. 

I was up two or three times during the night, and found the 
a4>tain all the while on deck in his India-rubber clothes, the mate 
en the forecastle, look-outs ak)fl, every thing drawing finely, and 
nothing to be seen around us but fog, foam and fire-flashing surges. 
At three o'clock this morning, John called me, and I again came 
on deck. It was still mLsty, but there was land — dark and dis- 
tinct against the eastern glow — no more ^ imagination." It was 
only a dark ledge of rocks, with a white light-house, and a streak 
^ white foam between it and the dark blue of the sea ; but it 
j^emed thrillingly beautiful In a few minutes the fog opened 
OQ our quarter, and disclosed, a few miles off, a great, sublime 
mountain, its base in the water, its head in the clouds. The rock 
was the Skerrys; the mountain, Holyhead. Very soon, high, 
dark hills, piled together confusedly, dimly appeared on our right 
—dimly and confused, but real, substantial, unmistakable, solid 
ground — none of your fog-banks. These were on the island of 
Anglesea. Then, as the ship moved slowly on, for the wind was 
lolling, past the Skerrys, the fog closed down and hid it all again, 
azkd we went below. When again we came up it was much 
lighter, and the brown hills of Anglcsea were backed up by the 
blue mountains of Wales distinct against the gray cloud behind 
th«.'m- Soon a white dot or two came out, and the brown liill- 
-ide^ became green, with only patches of dark brown — ploughed 
ground — ^rexU old mother earth. As it grew still lighter, the 
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white spots took dark roofe, and coming to Point linos, a tde- 
graph station was pointed out; onr signal was hoisted, and ii^ 
five minutes we had spoken our name to a man in liverpooL 
We liad just begun to distinguish the hed^-^nwsj when there WM 
a sudden flash of light, disclosing the cottage windows, ani 
Chorlcj, looking east, exclaimed, ^Thb Sun of thb Old 
World." 

A long, narrow, awkward, ugly thing, some thoiight— a ctom i 
of a canal boat with a Mjstic fishing-smack — ^with a single short - 
mast, a high-peaked mainsail, a narrow staysail, coming to the 
stem-head, and without anj bowsprit; so, out from the last ftf^ j 
bank, like an apparition, comes the pilot-boat Directly she 
makes more sail, and runs rapidly towards us. Our yatchman* 
passenger, coming on deck, calls her by name, and says that she 
is considered a model, and that a portnut of her has been pdb- 
lishcd. To say the right thing of her, she does look staunch and 
weathcrly now, the sort of crafl altogether, if he were confined to 
her tonnage, and more mindful of comfort than of time, that one 
might choose to make a winter's cruise in off* Hatteras, or to bang 
through the ice after Sir John Franklin. The pilot she has this 
moment sent aboard of us, does not, in his appearance, contrast 
unfayorably with our own pilots. He is an intelligent, burly, 
harsh-Yoiced Englishman — a trustworthy looking sort of a maoi 
only rather too dressy for his work. He brings o news ; pilots 
never do. When we took on board the New York pilot, in my 
passage from the East Indies, we had had no intelligence from 
home for more than six months. The greatest news the pilot had . 
for us, turned out to be that another edition of Blunt's Coast 
Pilot was out I contrived to keep myself within earshot of him 
and the captain, as they conversed for half an hour after he camtf J- 
on our deck, and this was all I could learn, and except the late . 
arrivals and departures and losses of vessels; this was all we got \ 
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lim in two days. Our Liverpool pilot, however, brings us 
« Current and Shipping List, in which we find allusion to 
nnfiiTorable news from France," as affecting the state of 
but whether it is of floods, famine, or revolution, who 
? In Ihe same waj, we understand that the loyal English 
are blessed with another prince, and are stopping their 
:o give Grod thanks for it There is a slight fall in cotton, 
■ported, and since he read of it, our Louisianian has been 
msj figuring and writing letters. 

er the pilot came the first English shower, {^ It's a fine 
sajs the boatman, just now coming on board — ^we have had 
fihowers since then,) and then it fell calm, and the ship 
d as if fatigued with her long journey. It is now noon, 
hile I am writing, a low, black, business-like steam-tug has 
hold of the ship, and means to get her up to the docks 
night. On her paddle-boxes are the words in letters once 
and the only thing pretending to be white about her, " The 
-Tug Compan/s Boat, No. 5, the LIVER of Liverpool.** 
life to her then, for she is as a friendly hand stretched out 
he shore to welcome us. A good-looking little scullion, too, 
much better fitted for her business than our New York 
lats. 

May 28/A. 

were several hours in getting up to town yesterday, after 
written you. Long before anything else could be seen of 
a thick black cloud — black as a thunder cloud, and waving 
irkening one way and the other, as if from a volcano — our 
ich to a focus of commerce was evident in the number of 
t, graceful, well-equipped and ship-shape looking steamers, 
of ships — graceful, spider-rigged New York liners, and 

quarter-galleried, carved and gilt, pot-sided, Bristol built, 
-to'-gallant-masted old English East-Indiamcn, (both alive 
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with cheering emigrants, hopeful of Australian and Michigniw— 
riches, and yet defiant of sea-sickness,) droj^ing down with the, 
tide, or jerked along by brave little steam-tugs, each belching 
from her chimney, long, dense, swelling volumes of smoke ; with 
hosts of small craft lounging lazily along^ under all sorts of aootf 
canvass. 

These small craft are all painted dead black, and you cannot. 
imagine how clumsy they are. The greater part of them an 
single masted, as I described the pilot-boat to be. In additioii to 
the mainsail and fore-staysail (an in-board jib), they set a veiy 
large gaff topsail, hoisting as a flying sail, with a gaff crossing the 
topmast (like our men-of-war's boat sails) : their bowsprit is a 
spar rigging out, like a studding-sail boom, and with this thcj 
stretch forth before them an enormous jib, nearly as long in the 
foot as in the hoist, and of this, too, before the wind, some of then 
make a beam-saiL If it blows fresh, they can shorten in their 
bowsprit, and set a smaller jib ; and about the time our sloopi 
would be knotting their second reef and taking their bonnets oS, 
they have their bowsprit all in board, their long topmast struck, 
and make themselves comfortable under the staysail and a two- 
reefed mainsail. If it comes on to blow still harder, when ours 
must trust to a scud, they will still be jumping through it with a 
little storm staysail, and the mainsail reefed to a triangle. 

These single-masted vessels are called cutters, not sloops, (a 
proper sloop I did not see in England ;) and our word cutter, 
wrongly applied to the revenue schooners, is derived from the 
English term revenue cutter, the armed vessels of the British 
preventive service, being properly cutters. Cutters frequently 
carry yards and square sails. We saw one to-day with square 
sail, topsail, top-gallant and royal set. I have heard old men 
say, that when they were boys, our coasting sloops used to have 
these sails, and before the revolution, our small crafl were, not 
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neoDimcMilj, catter-rigged. Instead of being of whitewashed 
Bttoii, the sails of the coasters here are tanned hemp, having the 
ppearanccy at a little distance, of old brown yelvet. In sailing 
osfities, the advantage is every way with us ; in the build, the 
i^ and in the cut, as well as the material of the sails ; for our 
ottoQ dudL will hold the wind much the best ^^etj-nine in a 
■ndred of our single-masted market-boats, in a light wind, would 
m around the &stest coaster in the Mersey with the greatest 
ase. Thej are not calculated for woi^ing to windward rapidly, 
nt are stifT and weatherly, and do very well for boxing through 
ke Channel, I suppose ; but for such business we should rig 
vhoooer fiishion, and save the expense of an extra hand, which 
■DBt be wanted to handle their heavy mainsail and boom. Fur- 
her up, we saw, on the beach, several cutter-rigged yachts* 
rbey were wide of beam, broad stemed, sharp built, and deep, 
Ske our sealing clippers. 

The immediate shores grew low as we entered the Mersey, 
b was nearly calm; but though the surface of the water was 
dsssy smooth, it was still heaving with the long muscular swell 
of the sea until we reached the town. We approached nearer 
the land, where, on the right hand, there was a bluff point, bare 
of trees, with large rocks cropping out at its base ; beneath the 
rocks, a broad, hard, sand beach, and low on the water's edge, a 
ci$cle of daik brown stone, the only artificial defense, that I no- 
ticed, of the harbor. The high ground was occupied by villas 
belonging to merchants of Liverpool, and the place is called New 
Brixton, and beara a resemblance to our New Brighton. There 
is the same barrenness of foliage, and some similarity in the style 
)f the houses, though there are none so out of taste as some of 
ho6€ that obtrude upon the scenery of Staten Island, and none 
10 pretty as some of the less prominent there. 

As we entered the cloud that had hitherto interrupted our view 
3 
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in froniy we could see, on the left, many tall chimneys and stee- 
ples, and soon discerned forests of masts. On the right, the bank 
continued rural and charming, with all the fresh, light verdare 
of spring. Below it we could distinctly see — and quite amusing 
it was-^many people, mostly women and children, riding donkejs 
and driving pony-carriages on the beach. It seemed strange, in 
our pleasure at seeing them, that they did not stop to look at as. 
There were bathing-wagons, too, drawn by a horse out into throe 
or four feet water, and women floundering into it out of them, 
and getting back again very hastily, as if they found it odder 
than they had expected. We approached incomplete structoies 
of stone work along the water's edge, in which men and horses 
were clustering like beel. Soon we passed them, and were look- 
ing up at immense walls, each with its city of enclosed shipping 
securely afloat fifteen or twenty feet higher than the water on 
which we were, it being now low ebb. At ^y% in the rumble 
and roar of the town, our anchor dropped. The ship could not 
haul into the docks until midnight tide, and the steam-tug took 
us, who wished it, to the shore, landing us across the Dobtin 
steamer at the Prince's Dock quay. 
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CHAPTER V. 

TheFint of Eogland— The Streets — A Raflwaj Station — The Docks at 
Xi^ht— Prostitutes — Temperance — The Still Life of Liverpool — A 
Market 



i T the head of the gang-plank stood a policeman, easily rec- 
"**• ognized and familiar, thanks to Punch, who politely helped 
n« to bind, thus giving us inmiediatc occasion to thank the gov- 
ernment for its hospitality, and its regard for our siifetv and con- 
venience. It was a real pleasure to stamp upon the neat, firm, 
!»jlid mason-work of the dock, and we could not but be mindful 
of the shabby log wliarves we had stumbled over as we left New 
York. We were immediately beset by porters, not rudely, but 
with serious, anxious deference and care to keep a way open be- 
fon? iL«. I was a-ssisting a lady, and carried her bag; a man fol- 
lowed me pertinaciously. "I have no baggage," said I. "But, 
*ir, ihi;- bag ?" " Oh, I can carry that." " Excuse me, sir ; you 
mast not, indeed; gentlemen never does so in this country,*^ 
XiXf.T handing the lady into a hackney-coach, wc walked on. 
Tlic landing- J >lacc was spacious, not encumlx'red with shanties or 
j'ii— of freight, and though there was a little min fulling, tliere 
wx- a «niooth, clean stone pavement, free from mud, to walk uj)on. 
Tliere was a flight smell of bituminous smoke in the air, not dis- 
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agreeable, but, to me, higiilj pleasant I snuffed it as if passing 
a field of new mown hay — snuffed and pondered, and at last was 
brought to my mind the happy fireside of my friend, in the indis- 
tinct memory of which this peculiar odor of English coal had -i 
been gratefuUy associated. 

Coming on shore with no luggage or any particular businea 
to engage our attention, we plunged adventurously into the cod* 
fused tide of life with which the busy streets were thronged, 
careless whither it floated us. Emerging from the crowd of pew- 
ters, hackmen, policemen, and ragged Irish men and women, oo 
the dock, we entered the first street that opened before us. On 
the comer stood a church — ^not un-American in its appearaoce— 
and we passed, without stopping, to the next comer, where we 
paused to look at the dray-horses, exceedingly heavy and in ele- 
gant condition, fat and glossy, and docile, but animated in their 
expression. They were hamessed, generally, in couplesy one 
before another, to great, strong, low-hung carts, heavy enough 
alone to be a load for one of our cartmen's light horses. Catch- 
ing the bustling spirit of the crowd, we walked on at a quid 
pace, looking at the faces of the men we met more than anything 
else, until we came to a wall of hewn drab stone, some fifieei 
feet high, with a handsomely cut balustrade at the top. There 
was a largo gateway in it, from which a policeman was driving 
away some children. People were going in and out, and we Al- 
lowed in to see what it was. Up stairs, we found ourselves <m • 
broad terrace, with a handsome building fronting upon it An- 
other policeman here informed us that it was a railway statioo. 
The door was opened as we approached it by a man in a simple 
uniform, who asked us where we were going. We answered tbtt 
we merely wished to look at the building. " Walk in gentlemeni 
you will best take the right-hand platform, and return by the 
other." A train was backing in ; a man in the same unifiona ' 
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?to«j(lon the it'iir car, aiid moved his liaiul round as if turning an 
imaginary driving-wheel, the engine at the other end being gov- 
erned by his motions — forward — slower — slower — ^faster — slower 
— «top — back. The train stopped, tlie doors were unlocked by 
men in unifbnn, and there was a rush of passengers to secure 
good seats. Women with bundles and band-boxes were shoved 
this way and that, as they struggled to hoist themselves into the 
doQTB ; their parcels were knocked out of their hands, porters 
lacked them up and tlirew them in, reckless where. 

Going into the street again, we wandered on till it was quite 
dtric, with no other object but to get a general impre^ion of the 
chanuster of the town. We looked into a few houses where we 
9aw a rign of ^ Clean and well-aired beds," and found that we 
should have no difficulty in gettmg comfortable lodgmgs at a very 
moderate price. From mne until twelve we were waiting at tlie 
dock for the ship to haul in, or trying in vain to get a boat to go 
on board of her. There were many vessels lying near the great 
gates, all standing by, when they should be opened at high-water, 
to be hauled in. 

The broad promenade outside the dock walls was occupied by 
the police, stevedores, watermen, boardmg-house keepers, and a 
crowd of women, waiting to help in the ships or to receive their 
crews when the tide should have risen enough to admit them. I 
was surprised at the quietness and decency of these " sailors' 
wive?," as they called themselves ; they were plainly and gcuer- 
aDy neatly dressed, and talkcil quietly and in kind tones to ca^h 
other, and I heard no loud profanity or ribaldr}- at all. Whc^cr 
this was owing to the presence of the |X)lice, I cannot s'^y, but I 
am sore it would be impossible to find, in America, vices shame, 
ami misery, so entirely una<so<*iat('d with drunkenness or excite- 
ment and riot. They were not as younp: as jrirls of the same sort 
in the streets of New York, and in the strong fras light their 
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faces seemed expreaaive of a quite different dmractcr i geneinllj 
thej were sad, but not UJ-natiu'ed or stupid* It occurred to me 
tUat their degradation must hare been reached m a dl^Terent waj^ 
anil tiad not brought with it such banishment from all ^^xnI as ihej 
would suffer with U3. Ab tiicy stood, companioned together wili 
each other, but friendless, some with not even liats to pi^ 
them from the rain, others, with their gowns drawn up over llieir 
head, and othen*, two together^ under a acanty shawl, it would 
have been difficult, I thought, for an^ one not to have been soft* 
ened towards tho^c abandoned thus to seek support of lile 
night. We could not but think tlie cheerful words with wh 
the sailors reeognissed and greeted them, a^s the ships hauled near, 
were as much dictated bjr jvitjr and sympathy as by any worse 
impulses. They said, " If nol>ody else is waiting to welcome uSi 
wc know that you will be glad that we ai^ coming to the land 
once more; so cheer up, and we will help each othei* again (o 
enjoy a short space of jollity, excitement, and forge tfuln ess." 

Tired of wailing for the ship, and a good deal fatigued with 
our tramp on the pavements, about half-past twelve we went bade 
into the town, and by the very obliging assistance of the polii l^ 
men found lodgings in a " Temperance Hotel,** still open at ihst 
late hour. We were a little surprised to find a number of men 
in the coffee-room drinking beer and smoking. The subject Off 
their conversation was some project of an association of work- 
ing-men to combine their savings, and make more profitable in- 
v||tment of them, than could be made of the smaU amounts of 
eoHi separately^ There were late newspapers on the table, au^ 
we sat up some time longer to read them, hut they were still si 
itj pufRng and drinking, and earnestly dijicussmg how they coqM 
bef«t use their money, when we went up to bed. We bad good 
bed5, in pleasant iTooms, for which we paid but twenty-five ceuti 
each. 
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The next morning we got our trunks from the ship, the custom 
hoose officers searching them before thej lefl the dockyard. 
Books, letters, and daguerreotypes were examined minutely, but 
the officers were very civil and accommodating ; so also were the 
cartmen that took them to Uie inn for us. The expense of get^ 
ting our luggage through the searching office, and carting it a 
mile, was only twenty-five cents for each trunk, and ^ tuppence 
fwrbeer." 

We went to a small lodging-house that we had examined last 
nigfat, and found it neat and comfortable, and kept by an agreeable 
woman. We have a large front room, comfortably furnished, and 
down stairs is a quiet parlor and dining-room. We breakfast in 
the house, and dine and sup at an eating-house. The whole cost 
of living so, with care, need be but about seventy-five cents each 
a dav. As good entertainment would cost more in New York. 
We have made a few purchases of ctothing, and find every thing 
we want cheaper than in New Yo]£ 

Liverpool^ Tuesday^ May 28lA. 

The common building material is a light, greyish-red brick. 
Scone of different colors is used in about the same proportion 
that it is in New York. The warehouses arc generally higher 
than the same class of buildings there, but the dwelling houses 
lower, seldom over three stories. The old houses, in narrow 
itreeti^ are generally small, and often picturesque from the incon- 
gruous additions and improvements that have been made to them 
at intervals. At the railway station, we noticed such differences 
in the wrindows of a two story house near us, as these : There 
were two below, one of these, being a shop front, was entirely 
ncKiem, with large panes of glass in light wooden sashes. Thv 
other was of small panes, set in heavy wockI work, such as you 
«* in our oldest houses. One of the ui>per windows had small 
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square panes set in lead ; those of the other were lozenge-shaped, 
and in neither were thej more than three inches wide. The 
frames were much wider tlian thej were high, and thej opened 
sideways. In the newer part t^ the citj, the fashionable quarter, 
there are a good many brick-walled houses &ced with stucco. ; 
Others are of Bath stone, and these are not unfrequentlj paintedlH 
over of the original color of the stone. Bath stone, which is the ' 
most common material of mason work, is a fine-grained freestoney ■ 
very easy to the chisel. It is furnished much cheaper than oar 
brown stone, so much so that there would be a chance of export- 
ing it to America with profit There is a finer sort, called by the 
masons Caen stone, which is brought from Normandy. The color 
of both is at first buff, but rapidly changes to a dark brown.* 
There are some buildings of red sandritone, of a little lighter 
color than that now so much used in New York. In buildings 
mainly of brick, stone is used more than with us ; and there are 
none of those equivocating, sanded-wood parapets, porticos, steps, 
etc; all is the real grit The bricks are mottled, half red and 
lialf gre3rish yellow ; the effect, at a little distance, being, as I 
said, a yellow or greyish-red, much plcasanter than the bright 
red color of our Eastern brick. Every thing out of doors here 
soon gets toned down, as the artists say, by the smoke. Perhaps 
it is partly on this account that pure white paint is never used ; 
but the prevailing taste is evidently for darker colors than with 
us. The common hues of the furniture and fitting Up of shopSy 
for instance, is nearly as dark as old mahogany. ,This gives 
even the dram-shops such a rich, substantial look, that we can 
hardly recognize them as of the same species as our tawdry 
*' saloons," painted, gilded, and bedizened to catch files with their 



* Caen Btono does not darken much unless ftom soot. It is now ftcquenUj 
and sereral flne buildings hare been made of it in New York. 
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flare. There are no ** oyster cellars," but oysters " in the shell,* 
are exposed in stands about the street, like those of our "^ hot 
com," and apple women. Liquor shops, always with the ommoua 
flign of **' Vaults^ are veiy frequent, and oflcn splendid. The 
tea and coffee shops are among the richest in the streets. The 
if bikers' fronts are also generally showy, and there are a great 
many of them. It seems to be the general custom, for poor fam* 
fliei at least, to make their own bread, and send it in to them to 
be baked. The first night we were ashore, we got some bread 
, lod butter, and American cheese, at a baker's, and saw in ten 
ninates a dozen loaves called for. Tliey had sheet-iron checks, 
with numbers on them, which were given up on the presentation 
of a corresiponding check, and, for a loaf of ten or twelve pounds, 
a ponny for baking — in the same way that passengers' baggage 
i* checked on our railroads. 

Wood is used in the interior of houses more than I had imag- 
in(*d it would be. Its cost is high. I inquired the price of what 
W)ked like a common " Albany boanl," such as I buy in New 
Yort for sixteen cents ; it was of the value of about thirty-five 
cent?. The kitchens, as far as we have obsen'ctl, arc on the 
stn.'et floor, level with the living apartments. Coarse jwttery and 
, TJrkcr-work utensils are more common than with us. Few of 
r tbf hciusos in the town have trees about them. Occasionally an 
I old mansion is set a little back, and has a little scnibby foliage 

■ ia front of it — most commonly of ehns dwarfed [by smoke] to 

■ ihr size and natural shape of a gixjen-gage plum tree. There 
aro, though, in the better part of the town, some charming pub- 
lic grounds. I have seen nothing in America so fine. 

Tlif* surface of the ground on which the town is built is irrog- 
J^lar. ;tn«l the stre<'ts crcx^kcd and running at every an^rlt. with 
':i-\i nrlnT. (J<'n<rnilly they are short, and, if Ion;:, at evrry few 
■ lu« ki the name3 are changed. The names are often singular ; 
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many, far apart, have tlic samo with different prefixes, as Great 
and Little, North and South, etc. We are in *^ Great Cross Hall 
street ;" after a slight turn it is called " Tythe Bam street ;** and 
further on Chapel street Tythe Bam, I understand, is deriyed 
fix)m the name of the huilding in which the tithes were deported 
when they were taken in kind — a tenth of the hay, wheat, poul-i 
try, etc. There is a steep ascent near us called " Shaw's Brow;* 
it is fitted with smooth stone tracks for cart-wheels, with narrow 
stones between them set an end for the horses' feetr— double teams 
here generally going tandem. The best streets are paved onlj >< 
one-quarter the distance across them, the intermediate space 
being macadamized. This makes a very pleasant road. There 
18 generally a wide side-walk, which is flagged as in our cities; 
but in the commercial streets it is oftener paved like the carriage 
way, and in the narrowest, there is none at alL The streets are 
very clean, and all the side-walks, gutters, and untraveled spaces, 
appear to bo swept every day. 

I have been through two markets. One of them is an im- 
mensely large building, covering about two acres, right in the 
center of the town ; it is clean, light, and well ventilated. What 
a wonder it is that the people of New York will put up with 
such miserable, filthy, crowded hovels as their markets are ! Tsi 
this building there are over five hundred stalls and tables. I* 
lias its own superintendent of weights and measures, and a thor- 
ough and constant police. Tliere are twelve men whose employ* 
ment is to keep it clean. The garbage is passed readily through* 
traps into vaults below, from which it is removed at night Tl»^ 
rules for those who use it, are excellent to secure healthy condi* 
tion of food, neatness, order, and fair play, and they are strictX^ 
enfort'od. To my mind, this structure and the arrangemeii'^^ 
connected with it arc an honor to Liverpool, not second to h^^ 
docks. And she has three other large public markets, besid^^^ 
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L ones fiv particplar puipoecs. The meat stalls are frequents 
\j owned by women, and, except a better supply of birds and 
abbitiy did not offer any thing different from those of our hutch- 
es. A part of the maricet seemed to be occupied by country 
women for the sale of misceUaneous wares. 
^ The fish mailet was in another building, which was entirely 
by women, nice and neat, though skinning eels and 
; fish. The milk market also seemed to be altogether in 
the hands of women. Milk is not peddled about as in New York, 
Int sold fixim cellar shops. If one wants a cup of tea, our land- 
lady runs across the street for a penny-worth of milk. ^ From 
bad to month ** so, seems to be common with many things. The 
nttteiial for our breakfast is mostly bought ader we have ordered 
iL As we did not mention what we would have till afler the 
sliopa were closed last night, we had to wait till nine o'clock for 
it this morning. Business hours begin later than in America. 
I think the market is not open till eight, which they speak of as 
-eariy." 
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CHAPTER VL 

The People at Liverpool --P(rrcrty--Meiilitnte—Shopke€perB—W< 
Soldiers — Children — Dookeys and Dray Hemes. 

T HAVE mentioned the most general features of the towiii 
•■■ which, at first sight, on landing in Europe from New Yoik| 
strike me as peculiar. Having given jou its still life, 70a will 
wish me to people it 

Aflcr we had wandered for about an hour through the streets 
the first afternoon we were ashore, I remarked that we had not 
yet seen a single nicelj dressed man, hardly one that in America 
would have been described as " of respectable appearance." We 
were astonished to observe with what an unmingled stream of 
poverty the streets were swollen, and J. remarked that if what 
we had seen was a fair indication of the general condition of the 
masses here, he should hardly feel justified in dissuading them 
from using violent and anarchical means to bring down to them- 
selves a share of the opportunities and comforts of those " higher 
classes " that seem to be so utterly separated from them. There 
are a great many Irish in Liverpool, but the most that we had 
thus far seen evidently were English, yet not English as we have 
known them. Instead of the stout, full-faced John Bulls, we had 
noticed but few who were not thin, meagre, and pale. There 
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was roincwiiat nirely an appearance of actual miseiy, but a stu- 
pid, hopeless, state-prison-for-life sort of expression. Thei-e were 
not unfrequentlj some exceptions to this, but these were mostly 
men in some unifonn or liyerj, as railroad hands, servants, and 
nldiera. 

The next morning, in the court-yard of the Exchange (the 
regular 'Change assemblage seemed to meet out of doors), we 
nw a large collection of the merchants. There was nothing to 
distinguish them from a company of a similar kind with us, be- 
yond a general Englishness of feature and an entire absence of 
ill oddities — ^with astonishing beards and singularities of costume. 
One young man only wore small clothes and leggins, which would 
perhaps have disagreeably subjected him to be noticed with us. 
Tbey were stouter than our merchants, and more chubby-faced, 
yet not looking in vigorous health. They were, on the whole, 
judging by a glance at their outsides, to be more respected than 
anj lot of men of the same number that I ever saw together in 
Wan street. Many of them, and most of the well-dressed men 
tlat we have seen in the streets, have a green leaf and simple 
fomi in a button-hole of their coats. 

The shopkeepers of the better class, or retail merchants, are 
exactly the same men, to all appearance, who stand behind the 
counters with us. Merchant^ means only a wholesale dealer in 
England ; retailers are shopkeepers. The word store is never 
applied to a building ; but the building in which goods arc stored 
'^K warehouse. 

Women are more employed in trade than with us ; I have no 
doubt with advantage. The women in the streets are more 
noticeably different from ours than the men. In general, they 
«eeiii cheaply and coarsely clad. Many of the lower class have 
their outer garments ordinarily drawn up behind, in the scrub- 
bing-floor fashion. Caps are universally worn, and being gener- 
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ally nice and white, thej have a pleasant effect upon the fikoe. 
The very poorest women look miserably. We see broiaed eyes 
not nnfrequently, and there is evidently a good deal of hard 
drinking among them. They are larger and stouter, and haTe 
coarser features than any women we are accustomed to see. 
There are neither as many pretty nor as many ugly faces as with 
us ; indeed, there are very few remarkably iU-favored in that 
respect, and almost none strikingly handsome. The best fiioes 
we have seen were among the fish-stalls in market With 
scarcely an exception, the fish-women were very large and tall, 
and though many of them were in the neighborhood of fifty, they 
had full, bright, unwrinklcd faces, very ruddy cheeks, and a 
cheerful expression. English women, generally, appear mora 
bold and self-reliant than ours ; their action is more enei^getic^ 
and their carriage less graceful and drooping. Those well dress- 
ed, whom we have seen, are no exceptions. Those we have met 
to converse with are as modest and complaisant as could be de- 
sired, yet speak with a marked promptness, straightforwardness 
and confidence which is animating and attractive. We met a 
small company last night at the residence of a gentleman to whom 
we had a letter, and spent the evening precisely as we should at 
a small tcarparty at home ; we might easily have imagined om^ 
selves in New England. The gentlemen were no way difierent, . 
that we noticed, from cultivated men with us, and the ladies only 
seemed rather more frank, hearty and sincere, than we shoold 
expect ours to be to strangers.* There was nothing in their 
dresses, that I can think of, as peculiar, yet a general air, not 
American — a heavier look and more crinkles, and darker and 

r * These ladief were Irish. The remark hardly applies to EnglUh ItfdlM, etctain^ Ml 
unless yon meet them domestically. The English in their komttf and tha bgU^i* 
€ompanjff^^ are singularly opposite characters. 
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more mixed-up colon. We see manj rather nice looking women 
jHobablj coming in from the country, driving themselyes about 
tofwn as if they understood it, in jaunty-looking chaises and 
qiring-carCa. 

There are a good many soldiers moving about in fine undress 
oniforma : one regiment is in blue, which I did not suppose the 
British used. The men look well — more intelligent than you 
would suppose. Many are quite old, grey-headed, and all are 

very neat and orderly in the streets. 
The children look Punchy. It strikes me the young ones are 

dressed much older, while the young men are clothed much more 

bojishly than in America. 

There are lots of the queerest little donkeys in the streets ; 
some of them would not weigh more than Nep [my Newfound- 
land], and most of them are not as large as our two-year-old 
rteenu They are made to draw enormous loads. I saw one 
tagging a load of coal, on the top of which two stout Irishmen 
nt, and stopped them to ask the weight. It was 1200 [besides 
themselves], and the top of the donkey's back was just even with 
mj waist The driver said he bought her five years ago for two 
pounds [$10], and she was then called an old one. Here is one 
DOW coming up the hill with a great load of furniture, a man on 
behind it, and a boy on the shafts — a poor little rat of a thing, 
^ vith the meekest expression you can conceive of. It is just as 
much as he can stagger along with, and the boy jumps off to 
relieve — no ! the young satan has gone to his head and is cudgel- 
ing him. The poor little donkey winces and turns his head, 
md drops his ears, and nearly falls down. The boy stops [prob- 
ably a policeman heaves in sight] and tiikcs his seat on the shaft 
again, and the donkey reels on. The man aft has continued his 
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nmoking all tlie while, without taking anj notice of the dekj. 
Ab I write, there goes bj another — a yeiy handsome, large fiit 
one, drawing a market cart, with a pretty coonty girl among the 
hampers driying. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

^erpool Coatiniied — Irish Beggus— (Audition of Laboren— Gostof 
Uring— Prices— Bath House— Quarantme— The Docka-Street Scene 
-" Coming Yankee " Oyer Nonsense — Artistic Begging. 

T HAVE learned nothing reliable about the price of labor here; 

the Irish emigration keeps it lower in Liverpool than else- 
where. This reminds me of beggars, and of a placard posted 
^^eiywhere about the streets to-day. The beggars are not very 
Sequent, and are mostly poor, pitiable, sickly women, canymg 
^•If-naked babies. The placard is as follows : " The Select 
▼E3TRT inform their fellow-citizens, that in consequence of the 
^aronely low price of passage from Ireland — id, (8 cts.) — great 
^■nbers are coming here apparently with no other object than to 
V|. They earnestly desire that nothing should be given them. 
As a specimen, they mention the following : An Irish woman, 
t^^etending to be a widow, was taken up, who had obtained 3«. 
^ (80 cts.) in an hour and a half after her arrival. Her hus- 
Vnd was found already in custody." 

The people all seem to be enjoying life more, or else to be 
'toch more miserable, than in America.* The laborers seem 

• I WM rarpriMd to find this remark In my first letter ftom Lirerpool, for it is the pre- 
^ eooaterpart of mj impression on landing again in the United States, after six 

4 
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haggard and stupid, and all with whom I have talked, say a poor 
man can hardly live here. There is a strong anti-free-trade ; 
growling among them, and thej complain much of the repeal of 
the Navigation Laws, asserting that American ships are now get- 
tmg business that was formerlj in the hands of the English alooe, 
and so American sailors do the labor in the docks which was 
formerlj given to the stevedores and working men of the town. 

Clothing, shoes, etc, and rents, are a good deal cheaper thaa 
in New York, and common articles of food but little higher. I 
have obtained the following as specimens of prices for a few o^ 
dlnaiy necessaries of life (1st of June) : 

Beefy mutton J and porky fine, 12i cts. a pound ; lamby 16 cts.; 
vecdy 10 cts. 

Salman, 33 cts. a pound ; fresh butter, 27 cts.; potatoes, 31 cts. 
a peck. 

Fowls, 75 cts. a pair ; rabbits, 50 cts. a pair ; pigeons, 37 ctau 
each. 

Best Ohio four, ("superfine,") $6.25 a barrel 

Bread, 2^ cts. a pound, or a loaf of twelve pounds, 30 cts. 

Bread of best quality, 3 cts. per lb., or loaf of twelve poondfl^ 
35 cts. 

Sugar is higher, and tropical fruits, pine-apples, oranges, etd^ 
are sold by the hucksters for more money than in New Yoik. 

Gas. — ^The town is well lighted by gas, and it is much used ip- 
private houses — ^much more generally than in New York. Prio*- 
$1.12 per 1000 feet. 

Water. — ^Water is conveyed through the town and to the i 



months absence in Europe. I obseire lately, that the Barl of Carlisle has Mid 
of similar import. I do believe the people of the United States hat* ton of 
leas of actual sufToring than any other in the world. HopeftilneMi bat hope 
isfled, is marked in eyery Americanos ikce. In contrast with OennaQy, It It 
evident that most of us know but little of the virtuous pleasure Ood baa fitted Of te 
Joy in this world 
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ping in tubes, through which I believe it is forced bj steam^n- 
gines by several companies. The manner in which thej are 
remunerated I did not learn. 

Bathing* — ^There is a very large and elegant bath-house (cov- 
ering half an acre), built of stone, by the corporation, at an ex- 
pense of $177,000. It is fitted with suitable accommodations for 
iH dasses of bathers, at various prices. There is a public bath 
(45 by 27 feet) for gentlemen, and another for ladies. The wa- 
ter is all filtered, and the cold baths have a c(mstant fresh supply 
and outflow. A steam engine is employed for pumping, etc 
There are also floating baths in the river, as at New York ; and 
beach-bathing and sea-swimming can be enjoyed at a few minutes 
distance, by ferry, from the town. 

Quarantine, — There are no buildings or ground employed for 
quarantine, but a number of large hulks are moored in the bay 
for this purpose. Quarantine vessels are anchored near them, 
and keep a yellow flag flying. It is a great many years since a 
vessel has been quarantined here, however, the medical men 
being generally agreed that such precaution is useless, or effective 
of more harm than good. 

We have not made a business of sight seeing, and I want to 
give you the general aspect of the first English town to us, rather 
than show up the lions. The Liverpool docks, however, are so 
extensive, and so different from any thing we have of the kind 
in America, that you will wish me to give a few particulars of 
them. 

The Docks are immense basins, enclosed from the river, or 
dug out from the bank, walled up on all sides by masonry, and 
protected on the outside, from the sea, by solid stone j)i(M>; or 
quiiy.-:. In these quays are gates or locks, througli which, at high 
vater, vessels enter or leave. AMien the water lias slightly fallen 
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thej are dosed, and the water being retained, the ships are left 
securelj floating at a height ooovenient for remoTing their car* 
goes^ The docks are all enclosed bj high brick walls, but be- 
tween these and the water there is room enough for passing of 
carts, and for the temporarj protection of goods under wooden 
sheds, as they are hoisted out, and before they can be remoTed. 
The streets about the docks are mostly lined with very laige and 
strong fire-proof warehouses. The quay outside the docks b 
broad enough to afford a wide terrace upon the river, which is 
caUed the Marine Parade, and b much resorted to as a promen- 
ade. Stone stairs at intervals descend to the bottom of the riyer, 
and there are similar ones within the docks to give access to small 
boats. There are buoys and life-preservers lashed to the raib 
of the bridges, and small houses occasionally, furnished with in- 
struments and remedies, for the resuscitation of drowning pe^ 
sons. 

There are graving docks in which the depth of water can be 
regulated at pleasure, for the inspection and repair <^ the bottoms 
of vessels ; and there are large basins for coasters, to which theie 
are no gates, and in which the tide rises and falls, leaving them 
in the mud at the ebb. The large docks are connected with eadi 
other, and with the graving docks, by canals, so a vessel can go 
from one to another at any time of tide, and without gcnng into 
the river. 

But you have yet no idea of the spaciousness and grandeur of 
the docks. Some of them enclose within their walls ten or twelre 
acres, half of which, or more, is occupied by vessels. The twelve 
now completed (there are more building) extend akmg in front 
of the towTi uninterrupted by buildings for more than two mileB, 
or further than from Whitehall Stairs to CorleaPs Hook, in New 
York. On the other side of the river, a considerably larger ex- 
tent of docks is laid out and constructing. A basin for coaster^ 
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vlndi ooren over sixteen acrei^ and in which there is twetre 
feet at low water, is jart eompleted there. 

Eadi dock baa its own doA-mastery CDStom-hoaae snperintend- 
ent^and pdHce ftroe. The police aeems to na perfect Bis 
c o m posed of wdl-instracted . yoong men, most courteous and 
dfipn^ at the same time prompt and efficient It quite sur- 
frised me to see oar fierce ship masters submit like Iambs to have 
Adr orders coontermanded Yxj them* 

There are three docks finr the convenience of steamers akme. 
The American steamersy I supposCi are too large to go into them, 
fir ttej are lying in the stream. 
Ihe dodcs were buflt by the town, and besides the wonderful 
' isoease of its commerce which they have effected, the direct 
Rrenne fiom them gives a large interest on their cost The 
diar^ are more moderate than at other British ports, and this 
hsi, DO doubt, greatly helped to draw their ccmmierce here. This 
u the jMrindpal ground, for instance, of the selection of Liverpool 
m preference to Bristol as the port of departure for transatlantic 
Keamers.* The foreign commerce of Liverpool is the most val- 
ssUe of any town in the world. Its immense business is proba- 
blj owing to its being the best port in the vicini^ of the densest 
SMDufiuTturing district of England. It is not natarally a good 
bsihor, but a very exposed and inconvenient one. The amount 
psid by vessels for dockage has in some years been $1,000,000, 
and the whole is expended by the corporation in improvements 
of the town and for public purposes. 

The small steam-crafl do not usually go into the docks, but 
had passengers on the quays outside. The ferry-boats, of which 
there are half a dozen lines crossing the Mers(»y, all come to one 

* Tkc port ebuget at Bristol haTe been lately greatly reduced, and are now lower than 
(bflit of livnpool, or any other port in the kingdom. 
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large floating wharf, fit>in which the ae w Bt lo the quajs is made 
easj at all times of tide, bj a suffieieadhf long, hinged bridge. 

There is a Sailor^s Home now boilding here, which will ce^ 
tainly be a noble record of the justice and liberality of the me^ 
chants of the port to their humble associates on the sea. It is 
situated in an open public place, not far fixxm the Custom House 
and City HalL It is built of stone, in the Elizabethan styles 
and was considered a design worthy of giving Prince Albeit 
honor in the laying of its comer-stone. It is already a stately- 
edifice. 

There are chapels for seamen in seyeral (possibly in all) (^the 
docks.* 

Later. We have left Liverpool, and while breathing this de> . 
licious fragrance of hawthorn and clover, it is hard to think back 
to the stirring dusty town, but I will try for a few minutes to do 
so, and then bring you with me (I wish I could !) out into the 
country. 

A great deal that interested us at Liverpool I must omit to 
tell you of. I should like to introduce you to some of the agree- 
able acquaintances we met there, but in what we saw of sodal 
life there was hardly any thing to distingubh it from AmericSi 
We were much pleased with some of the public gardens and 
pleasure grounds that we visited, and when we return here I may 
give you some account of them. I meant to have said a little 

* The laira of th« port require : That for three hoors at high water, there •hall 1#W 
efficient pereon on the deck of erery Tesiel in the docks or basinB ; That the anchor dull 
be in-boord, Jib-boom run in, etc.; That no article of freight shall be allowed to nsnefai 
on the dock-quays for more than forty-eight hours [penalty, Sl^ an hoar] ; Thai as 
light or fire shall be allowed [without special pennlssion] on any reesel in the docks or 
basins at any time. This last regulation prevents cooking on board, and makes ft 
necessary for the crews to lire on shore. The consequent customs are rexy inconvvnlsBl, 
•xpensire, and demoralising to the seaman. 
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more about the stjle^f JmOcBng in the newer and extending parts 
of the citj ; it did nol ACvr much, howeyer, from what jou might 
see at home, in some of the suburbs of Boston for instance. 

It would be more strange to you to see long, narrow streets, 
full from one end to the other, of the poorest-looking people jou 
e?er saw, women and children only, the men being off at work, I 
suppose, sitting, lounging, leaning on the door-steps and side- 
walks, smoking, knitting, and chatting; the boys playing ball in 
the street, or marbles on the flagging ; no break in the line of 
tall, dreary houses, but strings of clothes hung across from oppo- 
site second-story windows, to dry ; all dwellings, except a few 
beer, or junk shops, in the cellars. You can see nothing like 
such a dead mass of pure poverty in the worst quarter of our 
worst city. In New York, such a street would be ten times as 
filthy and stinking, and ten times as lively ; in the middle of it 
there would be a large fair building, set a little back (would that 
I could say with a few roods of green turf and shrubbery be- 
tween it and the gutter, in which the children are playing), with 
the inscription upon it, "Public Free School;" across from the 
windows would be a banner with the " Democratic Republican 
Xominations;" hand organs would be playing, hogs squealing, 
perhaps a stampede of firemen ; boys would be crying newspa- 
pers and the walls would be posted with placards, appealing, 
widi whatever motive, to patriotism and duty, showing that states- 
m^ and demagogues could calculate on the people's reading and 
thinking a little there. There would be gay grog-shops, too, 
with liberty poles before them, and churches and Sunday school 
rooms (with lying faces of granite-painted pine) by their side. 
The countenances of the people here exhibited much less either 
of virtuou.'? or vicious character, than you would disctjni among 
an ffjually poor multitude in America, yet among tlie most mis- 
erable of them (they were Iri>h) I was struck with some singu- 
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lariy intelligent, and even beautiful face^ bo straiigt^Ij out of 
place, that if they had been clean^ and put in framaH so the 
Burroundings would not appear, you would have taken them for 
thofie of delleater reBaed, and inteUectual ladies* 



We packed all cmr traveling matterj eJtcept a few necessaries, 
in two trunks and a carpet-bag, and I took tbem in a hackiiej 
immage to the freight station, to be sent to London. The Iniub 
nprera received, hut the btig the clerks refused, imd said it must be 
sent from the pasaenger station. I had engaged to meet m^ 1 
fidends in a few minutes at the opposite side of the town iroai 
the passenger station, and the delay of going there would vexa- 
tioufily disarrange our plans* I therefore urged tbem to take it, 
offering to pay e:ctra freight, etc They would be happy to ac- 
commodate me, but their rules did not admit of il» A carptt-ho^ 
could not be sent from that station at any price. I jumped on to 
the bojt, and drove quickly to the nearest street of shops, when* 
at a grocery, I honght for a twoijence a coffee-saek, smd enclosing 
the bag, brought it in a dty** minutes back to the station. There 
waa a good laugh, and they gave me a receipt at once for a wk 
— to be kept in London until called for* 

On the quay, I noticed a bareheaded man drawing with col- 1 
' ored crayons on a broad, smootli flagstone. He had r^presettted, j 
I in a very skillful imd beautiful manner^ a salmon laid on a ( 
platter, opposite a broken ptate of coarse crockery; beti 
these were some lines about a ** rich nian*s dish " and a 
man's dinner." He was making an oniaraental border about i 
and over all was writ ten^ ^''Friends! I can get no work; /miiit] 
do thi& or *ifan?e»" 

His hat, with a few pence in it^ stood by the side of this* 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

Kriustbttd — Ferry Boats— Graff Englishmen — The Abbey — Floor — 
Muket— The Park— A Democratic Institution— Saborban Villas, etc 

THE ferry-boat by which we crossed to Birkenhead was very 
^ nmH^and dingy. There was no protection from the weather 
00 board of her, except a narrow, dark cabin uwSrdeck. There 
were oncushioned seats all around the outsid^jigainst the rail, 
aod the rest of the deck was mostly filled up with freight, spars, 
etc She had a bowsprit, and a beautiful light, rakish mast and 
topmast fitt^ to carry a gaff sail. She was steered with a wheel 
b the stem. The pilot or master (a gentleman with a gold band 
on his hat and naval buttons) stood on the paddle-boxes to direct, 
and a boy stood over the engine to pass orders below. The 
tngioe wa* under deck, the tops of the cylinders only appearing 
ihove it. It was, however, entirely exposed to observation, and 
diowed excellent workmanship, add was kept perfectly clean and 
4(|^y polished. It was of entirely different construction from 
any American engine, having three oscillating cylinders. The 
•hand-s" looked like regular tars, wearing tarpaulins, with the 
name of the boat in gilt letters on the ribbon, blue baize shirts, 
an i hroad-lx)ttomed trowsers hung tight on the hips. The boat 
came alongside the wharf, ran out her hawsers, and took in her 
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padsengers by a narrow gang-plank ; and yet glie makej her trip 
once in ten minutes. There would not be room enough on her 
decks for one of our Kockaways to stand, and she seemed to have 
no idea of fenyiug anj^ thing but foot-passengers, TVhat wouW 
the good people of Birkenhe^id ttiink of a Fulton ferry-boat, ividi 
\ Itfi long, light, and airy room^ their floons leyel with tho stmel, 
and broatl earriagu-miids frbm stem to stem, crossing and re- 
crossing without tui'uing round, or ever a word of command, or a 
rope lifted from morning till evening and from evening till morn- 
ing ? The length of the ferry Is about the same as the South 
Ferry of Bi'ookJyn, and the fare onu penny- 

Birkenhead is the most impoiiant suburb of Liyerpool, having 
the same relutton to il timt ClMirlestown Ims to Boston^ ur Bruuk- 
lyn to New York, When tlie first line of Liverpool packets ^u 
estabU^^Hdlpc were QOt half a do^en houses here \ il new t^as 
a populiuB^ <^nuiy thousands, and is increasing with a mpidifj 
haitlly pifriillcMJ in th» ^ew World. This is greatly owing to 
the very llbcnd and entei'firbing policy of the land-ownei^ which 
iifibnk an example tliat might be profitably followed in the \icili- 
ity of niiuiy of our own large towns* There are sevenil public 
gqiuircs, and tlie streets and places are broad, and well paved and 
li^ltted. A considerable jmn of the town has been buih with 
retorcncr to ;^r neral eflect, from the plans and under the dii^ctioc 
of a tnteil^d architeet, GiLEsrit^ Giiauam. 

W'v Ti^ti^ived this information wliilc crosdng in the fcrrj^-boat, 
from a J&llovv -passenger, who, though a fitmnger, entered w^ 
converNitkiii, and atisvvcred our inquiries witli a frankness tmd 
courtesy thnt wc have thus ixir received from every one in Kng- 
land. By his direction, we found near the landing a sqoara of 
eight or ten ncre^^i^ alx>ut half of it enclosed by an iron fence, and 
hud out with tasteful masses of shrubbery (not tree.*) and grnvd^ 
wtdks. The houj^e^ about it itood detaehed> and though of tlie 
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geneml stjk, were sufiicieiitljr varied in detaila not to 
^ipear j]ici{|0tono[]5. These were all of v^jGim* 

Wc left thk, and were walking up a Iciog, brcwiil \vhen 

ifr g«'QiletD2m who had ctn^McU at ilit.^ ferry with ^ ^1 iiii 
igm, and iaid lliai as we wej^ etran^rs we mlgiit like to look 
at fie rains of im Abl^ey whidi were in Uie vk'itjily* and hi* luid 
coiae after tia tlmt if we pkn^ed he might condoct ih to it 

filgbi in the midj^t of th«i town, at tlie comer of a new brick 
kiQ»e; we t!nme upon an old pile of f!ton*i work. Old, indeed! — 
, Qtiilfr the broken ^nih of a Gothic wiJitlow, ihti nun-wnter had 
bees fto long idekling a^ to wear Ui-'ep elmiineU; crai^king, 
mmibhn^* l>ending over with age. It Bocmed In maiijr pbees as 
if llbm lliffC4ilcning inn^a hml ooly liceii till now withheld from 
fiObf prostrate by the faithful ivy that c^lung to it, and clasped 
Itti^t with CFCiy fibre, 

T«l oannot imagine Uie eonti-a^t to the hot, hurrying^ noisy 
woHd without, thai we found on entering the little eaclosure of 
tfc« oid ebitrdtjrard and abbey walls* It wiui all oversljadowod 
wkh dem^ foliage, and only here and there ihrou^Hj the leave^^, 
«f ft iliattcred arch round which tlte ivy curled with enchajiting 
|nc^ woahi there hti a glLuip.'je of the blue bky ahove^ By li^^t^ 
we could still hear the roar of wheeb, rumbling of nul-cars, 
of steamboat bclb, and the shouts of j * " ■. 

gin and water iu a neighboriDg tca-^ j 

flag wag 0yingH» But wltliin the walli there was, 
but the ehirp!* of a wren, looking for Iicr neat In. a dark 
thi^ hum of beei4 about an old hawtliom bu^h; ths piping 
nickel ttiider a gmvestonej and our own footeteps echoed 
Qiyirlerious ervpt^. 
Our guidf! Imving pointed out to us the form of the lutcient 
and Wen requited for hi^ trouble by seeing tlie pleasure 
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he had giyen us, took his leave. We remained a long time, and 
enjoyed it, as jou maj think. 

Did JOU ever hear of Birkenhead Abbej? I never had 
before. It has no celebritj ; but coming upon it so fieah firam 
the land of jouth, as we did, so unexpectant of any thing of the 
kind — though I have seen far older ruins, and more renowned, 
I have found none so impressive. 

A ruined end of the old prior's house had been repaired and 
roofed over many years ago, and was used as a school-house— • 
many years ago, for the ivy on it was veiy strong and gnarled, 
and bushes and grass were growing all over the roof. I send 
you a hasty sketch of it; — wouldn't you like the memory of 
such a school ? -^ 

At the market-place we went into a baker's shop, and, while 
eating buns, learned that the poorest flour in market was Ameri- 
can and the best French. Upon examination of his stock, we 
thought he had hardly a fair sample of American flour ; but his 
French flour was certainly remarkably fine, and would be so 
considered at Rochester. He said it made much whiter bread 
than either American or English, and he used but little of it 
■nmixed, except for the most delicate pastry. French and 
English flour is sold in sacks, American in barrels. He thou^t 
American flour was not generally kiln-dried, as it should be fiur 
exportation,* and was much injured in consequence. When we 
left he obligingly directed us to several objects of interest in the 
vicinity, and showed us through the market. It is but little less 

* The great balk of the flour we are now (1851) exporting to England \» of Inftrior 
quality, worth about $3.50, when common superfine ia 84.50. It is used eztenshr^y ^ 
the milUn in England to mix with a superior quality of their own grinding, of SngUih 
wfaaat. By the way, the custom of taking a toll in kind, as a compensation for gxin^Qog 
at grist-mills, which our fathers brought from England, and which we retain, is nnw 
obsolete there. The millers make their charges in money, and are paid an In aaj c 
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in i^izts and really appears liner and more convenient, than the 
one I described in Liverpool. The roof, which is mostly of glass, 
is high and airy, and is supported by two rows of slender iron 
ttfamins, giving to the interior the appearance of three light and 
degant arcades. The contrivances to effect ventilation and 
deinlinesa are very complete. It was built by the town, upon 
land given to it for the purpose, and cost $175,000. 

The baker had begged of us not to leave Birkenhead without 
weing their New Park, and at his suggestion we left our knap- 
sacks with him, and proceeded to it As we approached the 
entrance, we were met by women and ^rls, who, holding out a 
cop of milk, asked us — " Will you take a cup of milky sirs f — 
food^ cooly sweet cold's milky gentlemen, or right warm from the 
m!" And at the gate was a herd of donkeys, some with cans 
of milk stripped to them, others saddled and bridled, to be let for 
li^ and children to ride. 

The gateway, which is about a mile and a half from the ferry, 
and quite back of the town, is a great, massive block of handsome 
looie architecture, standing alone, and unsupported by any thing 
eke in the vicinity, and looking, as I think, heavy and awkward. 
There is a sort of grandeur about it that the English are fond of, 
bat which, when it is entirely separate from all other aithitect- 
nral constructions, always strikes me unpleasantly. It seems 
intended as an impressive preface to a great display of art within; 
bat here, as well as at Eaton Park, and other places I have since 
^een, it is not followed up with great things, the grounds inunedi- 
atelr within the grand entrance being simple, and apparently 
ruther overlooked by the gardener. There is a large an*hway 
for carriages, and two smaller ones for people on foot, and, on 
cither side, and over these, arc rooms which probably serve as 
inconvenient lodges for the laborers. No porter appears, and the 
gales are freely opened to the public. 
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heakh. were eridenilT the wives of verr humble laboren. 
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rhere were a number of stnmgers, and some we obserred with 
iiole4xx>ks and portfolios, who seemed to have come from a dis- 
tance to study in the garden. The summer-houses, lodges, 
bridges, etc, were all well constructed, and of undecaying mate- 
lisls. One of the bridges which we crossed was of our country- 
man Remington's patent, an extremely light and graceful 
erectioii. 

I obtained most of the following information from the head 
woiidng-gardener. 

The site of the park and garden was, ten years ago, a flat, 
daj hxm. It was placed in the hands of Mr. Paxton, in June, 
1844, by whom it was roughly laid out in its present form by 
June of the following year.* Carriage roads, thirty-four feet 
wide, with borders of ten feet, and walks varying in width, were 
first dra¥m and made. The excavation for a pond was also im- 
mediately undertaken, and the earth obtained from these sources 
used for making mounds and to vary the surface, which luis been 
done with much naturalness. The whole ground was thoroughly 
QDder-drained, the minor drains of stone, the main of tile. By 
lliese sufficient water is obtained to fully supply the pond, or 
lake, as they call it, which is from twenty to forty feet wide, and 
about three feet deep, and meanders for a long distance through 
the garden. It is stocked with aquatic plants, gold fish, and 
swans. 

The roads are macadamized. On each side of the carriage 
war, and of all the walks, pipes for drainage are laid, which com- 
manicate with deep main drains that run under the edge of all 
the mounds or flower beds. The walks are laid first with six 
inches of fine broken stone, then three inches cinders, and the 
surface with six inches of fine rolled gravel. All the stones on 

• Mr. Kemp ha« the credit of the design with the public. I suppose that he was em- 
p^ojed bj Paxton to perfect his plan and superintend the construction 
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the ground which were not used for these purposes, were laid k t 
masses of rock-work, and mosses and rock-plants attached ti I. 
them. The mounds were finally planted with shrabs, and headv ^ 
and ferns, and the beds with flowering plants. Between thM i 
and the walks and drives, is eyerywhere a belt of turf (whick \ 
by the way, is kept dose cut with short, broad scythes, anl ; 
shears, and swept with hair-broami^ as we saw). Then the i 
rural lodges, temples, pavillion, bridges, orchestra for a bnS of 
instrumental music, etc, were built And so, in one jwtf the 
skeleton of this delightful garden was complet;^. 

But this is but a small part Besides the cricket and an , 
archery ground, large valleys were made verdant, extenave 
drives arranged — plantations, clumps, and avenues of trees 
formed, and a large park laid out And all this magnificent 
pleasure ground is entirely, unreservedly, and for every the 
people's own. The poorest British peasant is as free to et^ it 
in all its parts as the British queen. More than that, the baker 
of Birkenhead has the pride of an owneb in it 

Is it not a grand, good thing ? But you are inquiring who 
paid for it The honest owners — the most wise and worthy 
townspeople of Birkenhead — in the same way that the New 
Yorkers pay for " the Tombs," and the Hospital, and the cleaning 
(as they say) of their streets. 

Of the farm which was purchased, one hundred and twenty 
acres have been disposed of in the way I have described. The 
remaining sixty acres, encircling the park and garden, were 
reserved to be sold or rented, after being well graded, streeted, 
and planted, for private building lots. Several fine mansions are 
already built on these (having private entrances to the park), 
and the rest now sell at $1.25 a square yard. The whole concern 
cost the town between ^yq and six hundred thousaud dollars. 
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It gives empIoTniexit at present to ten gardeners and laborers in 
flammer, and to five in winter. 

The generous spirit and fearless enterprise that has accom- 
jiGshed this, has not been otherwise forgetful of the health and 
comfort of the po(»-.* Among other things, I remember, a public 
iMhii^ and bathing house for the town is provided. I should 
kve mentioned also, in connection with the market, that in the 
OQtsldits of the town there is a range of stone slaughter-houses, 
with staUes, yards, pens, supplies of hot and cold water, and 
(xher arrangements and conveniences, that enlightened regard for 
^ health and decency would suggest. 

The consequence of all these sorts of things is, that all about 
the town, lands, which a few years ago were almost worthless 
nates, have become of priceless value; where no sound was 
heard but the bleating of goats and braying of asses complaining 
of iknr pasturage, there is now the hasty click and clatter of 
many hundred busy trowels and hammers. You may drive 
throQgfa wide and thronged streets of stately edifices, where were 
odIj a few scattered huts, surrounded by quagmires. Docks of 
Qoequaled size and grandeur are building, and a forest of masts 
^vs along the shore ; and there is no doubt that this young 
town is to be not only remarkable as a most agreeable and 
bealthy place of residence, but that it will soon be distinguished 
for extensrve and profitable commerce. It seems to me to be the 
only town I ever saw that has been really built at all in accord- 
ance with the advanced science, taste, and enterprising spirit that 
are supposed to distinguish the nineteenth century. I do not 
<loQbt it might be found to have plenty of exceptions to its gen- 

• 'Fer towTtf. in modem times, haro been built with such rej;pirJ to Faiiitary repula- 
> -« u Birkenhead ; and in no instanoc baa so much bwn Jouc for the hr:ilth, «'»iiifirt, 
isden^.trinent of a people, as by those enerpetic individuals with wh(>i»*» lianics the rise 
•ti frcrvM of BirlKoohcad are bo intimately connected." — Dr. J. IL Robertson. 

5 
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end character, but I did not inquire for these, nor did I happen 
to observe them. Certainlj, in what I have noticed, it is a modd ' 
town, and maj be held up as an example, not onlj to philanthro- ' 
pists and men of taste, but to speculators and men of business. ' 

Afler leaving the park, we ascended a hill, from the top of : 
which we had a fine view of Liverpool and Birkenhead. Its 
sides were covered with villas, with little gardens about them. 
The architecture was generally less fantastic, and the style and 
materials of building more substantial, than is usually ai|ilagred 
in tlio same class of residences with us. Yet there was a good 
deal of the same stuck-up and uneasy pretentious air about them 
that the suburban houses of our own city people so commonly 
have. Possibly this is the effect of association, in my mind, of 
steady, reliable worth and friendship with plain or old-fashioned 
dwellings, for I often find it difficult to discover in the buildings 
themselves the elements of such expression. I am inclined to 
think it is more generally owing to some disunity in the design- 
often, perhaps, to a want of keeping between the mansion and its 
grounds, or its situation. The architect and the gardener do not 
understand each other, and commonly the owner or resident is 
totally at variance in his tastes and intentions from both; or the 
man whose ideas the plan is made to serve, or who pays for it, 
has no true, independent taste, but had fancies to be acconunoda- 
ted, which only follow confusedly after custom or fashion. I 
think, with Ruskin, it is a pity that every man's house cannot be 
really his own, and that he cannot moke all that is true, beautiful, 
and good in his own character, tastes, pursuits, and history, man- 
ifest in it. 

But however fanciful and uncomfortable many of the villa 
houses about Liverpool and Birkenhead appear at first sight, the 
substantial and thorough manner in which most of them are builM 
will atone for many faults. The friendship of nature has been 
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•ecored for sach. Dampness, heat, cold, will be welGome to do 

tibeir best ; every daj thej will improye. In fifty or a hundred 

yean fiubions may change, and they will appear, peihapp, qoaint, 

Lponbly grotesque; but still strongs home-like, and hospitable. 

* ' Tliqr haye no shingles to rot, no glued and puttied and punted 

' pncrai^ery, to warp and crack and moulder; and can never 

[ look so shabby, and desolate, and dreary, as will nine-tenths of 

- thebmldings of the same denomination now erecting about New 

TwIS^lfciint as soon as they lose the raw, cheerless, impostor- 

Sk aiTB which seem inseparable from their newness. 



} 
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IV'E were very tired when we again retched the baker's. After 
■ ■ passenger-lile at sea, a man's legs need to be brought into 
active service somewhat gradaally. As we had spent more time 
thiin we had meant to at Birkenhead, we determined to rest our- 
selves for a few minutes, and get a start of a few miles into the 
country by the raihtKuL A seat, however, on the hard board 
benches of an English second-class rail-carriage,, crowded, and 
j-our feet cramped under you, does not remove fatigue very 
rapidly. 

A heavy cloud darkened the landscape, and as we emerged in 
a few moments from the dark tunnel, whirling out of town, big 
drops of rain came slanting in upon us. A lady coughed, and 
we closed the window. Soon the road ran through a deep cut- 
ting, with only occasionally sudi depressions of its green-sodded 
bank, that we could, through the dusty glass, get glimpses of the " 
country. In successive gleams : 
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A market-giirden, with rows of early cabbages, and lettuce, 
and peas ; — 

Over a hedge, a nice, new stone yilla, with the gardener shoy- 
bgap the sashes of the conservatoiy, and the maids tearing 
dodies from the diying-lines ; — 

A. bridge, with children shouting and waving hats ; — 

A field of wheat, in drills as precisely straight, and in earth as 
dean and finely tilled, as if it were a garden-plant ; — 

A l»t of broad pasture, with colts and cows turning tail to the 
aqoall; long hills in the back, with some trees and a steeple 
liimg beyond them ; — 

Another few minutes of green bank ; — 

A. jeik — a stop. A gruff shout : 

'^BrombboI" 

A. great fuss to get the window on the other side from us open; 
offing the conductor; having the door unlocked; squeezing 
tfamgjb the ladies' knees^ and dragging our packs over their laps 
-4k& bome with a oomposure that shows them to be used to it, 
nd that they take it as a necessary evil of railroad traveling. 
Hie preparations for rain are just completed as we emerge upon 
tpfaBdbnn, and now-— down it comes in a torrent We rush, with 
t quantity of floating muslin, white ankles, and thin shoes, under 
an arch. With a sharp whistle and hoarse puffing the train 
nunbies onward ; grooms pick up the lap-dog and baskets ; flaunt- 
ing white skirts are moved again across the track ; another rush, 
in which a diminutive French sun-shade is assisted by a New 
Tofk umbrella to protect a new English bonnet ; a graceful bow 
in retom, with lifting eyebrows, as if in inquiry ; and we are 
altogether crowded in the station-house. 

In a few minutes they go off;4A'CazTiages, and room is lefl us 
HI the little waiting-room to stnpte our knapsacks. The rain 
sbckens — ceases^ and we mount, by stone steps up a bank of 
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roses and doselj-shayen turf, to the top of the bridge over the 
cutting. 

There we were right in the midst of it! The oonntrj — and 
such a country! — green, dripping, glistening, goigeous! We 
stood dumb-stricken by its loveliness, as, from the bleak April 
and bare boughs we had lefl at home, broke upon us that Englidi 
May — sunny, leafy, blooming May — in an English lane; with 
hedges, English hedges, hawthorn hedges, all in blossom ; hcHoelf 
old &rm-hou8es, quaint stables, and haystacks ; the old cbardi 
spire over the distant trees ; the mild sun beaming through the 
wateiy atmosphere, and all so quiet — the only sounds the hum 
of bees, and the crisp grass-tearing of a silken-skinned, real (im- 
imported) Hereford cow, over the hedge. 

No longer excited by daring to think we should see it, as we 
discussed the scheme round the old home-fire; no longer cheering 
ourselves with it in the stupid, tedious ship ; no more forgetfol 
of it in the bewilderment of the busy town — but there we were, 
right in the midst of it ; long time silent, and then speaking sofUj) 
as if it were enchantment indeed, we gazed upon it and breathed 
it — never to be forgotten. Ah, me ! 

At length we walked on — rapidly — but frequently stopping, 
one side and the other, like children in a garden ; hedges still, 
with delicious fragrance, on each side of us, and on, as far as we 
can see, true farm-fencing hedges ; nothing trim, stiff, nice, and 
amateur-like, but the verdure broken, tufly, low, and natural 
They are set on a ridge of earth, thrown out from a ditch beside 
them, which raises and strengthens them as a fence. They are 
nearly all hawthorn, which is now covered in patches, as if 
after a slight fall of snow, with clusters of white or pink blossoms 
over its light green foliage. Here and there a holly bush, with 
bunches of scarlet berries, and a few other shrubs, mingle with it 
A cart meets us — a real heavy, big-wheeled English cart; and 
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English horses — real big, shaggy-hoofed, sleek, heavy English 
carthorses; and a carter — a real apple-faced, smock-frocked, 
red-headed, wool-hatted carter — breeches, stockings, hob-nailed 
shoes, woA^Gte^p Dobbin^ English carter. 

little birds hop along in the road before us, and we guess at 
ihdr names, first of all electing one to be Robin-Redbreast We 
itody the flowers under the hedge, and determine them nothing 
else than primroses and buttercups. Through the gates we ad- 
ndre the great, fat, clean-licked, contented-faced cows, and large, 
white, long-wooled sheep. 

What else was there? I cannot remember; but there was 
that altogether that made us forget our fieUigue, disregard the rain, 
thoughtless of the way we were going — serious, happy, and 
gnteful. And this excitement continued for many days. 

At length, as it becomes drenching again, we approach a stone 
spire. A stone house interrupts our view in front ; the road 
mods round it, between it and another ; turns again, and there 
OD our left is the church — the old ivy-covered, brown stone vil- 
lage church, with the yew-tree — we knew it at once, and the 
heaped-up, green, old English churchyard. We turn to the 
right ; there is tlie old ale-house, long, low, thatched-roofed. We 
nm in at the open door ; there he sits, the bluff and hearty old 
fellow, with the long-stemmed pipe and tlie foaming pewter mug 
on the little table before him. At the same moment yrith us 
comes in another man. He drops in a seat — raps with his wjiip. 
Elder a young woman, neat and trim, with exactly the white cap, 
smooch hair, shiny face, bright eyes and red cheeks we arc look- 
ing for. 
** Muggoyail^ loM ! " 

Miifl; of ale — ay, that's it ! Mug of ale ! — Fill up I fill up ! 
aii<lth<; toast shall be — "Mkrkie ENr.LAM)! llrKUAnI" 
Wc «it with them for some time, and between puflf^ of smoke, 
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the talk is of " the weather and the crops.'' Tlie maid leaves 
tlie door open, so we can look into the kitchen, where a smart old 
woman is ironing bj a bright coal fire. Two little children 
venture before us. I have just succeeded in coaxing the giri od 
Xo my knee, as C. mentions that we are Americans. The old 
woman lays down her iron and puts on her spectacles to look at 
us. The stout man who had risen to take an observation of the 
weather, seats himself again and calls for another mug and fwMf. 
Tlie landlord (a tall thin man, unfortunately) looks in and asb 
how times go where we come from. Plenty of questions folloWf 
that show alike the interest and the ignorance of our compaoiooi 
aljout America, it being confused apparently in their minds with 
Iivbiiul, Guinea, and the poetical Indies. Afler a little straight- 
ening out, and explanation of the distance 'to it, its climate and 
civilized condition, tliey ask about the present crops, tlie price of 
wheat, about rents, tithes, and taxes. In return, we get only 
grumbling. "Tlie country is ruined;" "things weren't so when 
they were young as they be now ;" and so on, just as a company 
of our tavern-lounging farmers would talk, except that eveiy 
complaint ends with blaming Free Trade. ^ Vree-trade — ^hoye, 
sirs — Vree-trade be killing the varmers." 

We left them as soon as the shower slackened, but stopped 
again innnediately to look at the yew tlux)ugh the churchyard 
gate. It was a very old and decrepit tree — with dark and fune> 
eal foliage — the stiff trunk and branches of our rcd-ceilar, with 
the leaf of the hemlock, but more dark and glossy than either. 
The walls of the church are low, but higher in one i)art than 
another. The roof, which is slated, is high and steep. The 
tower is square, with buttresses on the corners, on the tops of 
which arc quaint lions rampant It is surmounte<l by a tall, 
symmetrical spire — solid stone to the ball, over which, as I am 
the son of a Puritan, is a weather-cock, and not a cross. There 
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ire little, naiTOW windows in the steeple, and swsUlows are fl^nng 
ia and oat of them. Old weather-beaten stone and mortar, glass, 
lead, inm, and matted ivy, but not a splinter of wood or a daub 
of pdnt. Old England for ever ! — ^Amen. 

A mile or two more of such walking as before the shower, and 
ve came to a park gate. It was, with the lodges by its side, neat, 
ample, and substantial. The park was a liandsome piece of old 
woods, but, as seen from the road, not remarkable. We were 
told, however, that there was a grand old hall and fine grounds a 
long way within. Near the park there were signs of an improv- 
ing &nner : fields of mangel-wurzel in drills ; large fields, partly 
divided by wire fences, within which were flocks of sheep ; marks 
of recent under-draining ; hedges trimmed squarely, and every 
ihing neat, straight, and business-like. 

A* it grows dark we approach another village. The first 
hou.'*e on the left is an inn — a low, two-story house of light drab- 
cofered ^tone• A bunch of grapes (cast in iron) and a lanteni 
are hung out from it over the foot-path, and over the front door 
is a square sign — '*Tiie Red Ltox — licensed to sell fore hjn 
tpiri*$ and beer^ to be drunk on the premises.^ We tuni into a 
dark liall, and opening a door to the left, enter — the kitchen? 
Sjch a kitchen ! You would not believe me if I could dest-rilje 
bow bright every thing is. You would think the fireplace a 
dK>w-model, for the very bars of the grate are glistening. It is 
lU a-glow with red-hot coaLs ; a bright brass tea-kettle swings 
md sings from a polished steel crane — hook, jack, and all like 
ilver ; the brass coal-scuttle, tongs, shovel, and warming-])an are 
ilazingly radiant, and the walls and mantel-piece are I'ovcrcd 
riih bright plate-covers, and I know not what other metallic fur- 
dzur*\ all burnished to the highest d<'jrrco. 

Thf landlady rises and begs to take our wot hats — a mo<lel 
iLdlady, too. \Miat a fine eye I — a kind and welcoming black 
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tjt~ Fjbt msd »DB ; Sfiex^ — ft Sstle filta- in her hak/ja4 
sbffviar i^ mberwwt i^katk bliiJujiM to be no lie; m brondrMled, 
dfML -mijie <^ mti colkr. ^d m bhtfr drcn. A!i ha! one of 
tbe vid^iv^ tlat ve hxre j^mi oL We hrFilifr to ooss lite deao- 
xvaz^ \mK. die floor widi ovr uadfy shoes | but the dnws 
arm-c&asrs sbcsi the pnse, sid Ins Uppers before them, stin 
up ;fa<: fint. tfao^^ k li 6r fron iw«£Qf i!, «zk1 funis to take oar 
kxapsK^ ^ We mast be £y%«ed — iiV not essj walking in tk 
run : she hopet v« can make om^drei oant&ntalxle." 
Tliereii eray ^o^eci of i^ 
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CHAPTER X. 

Talk vith & Fanner; with a tender-hearted Whechright — An Amoring 
SioTT — Notions of America — Supper — Speech of the English — I'leaa- 
a:.i Tonva — Quaint Exprewions — The Twenty-ninth of May — 2^accheaB 
in ih'; Oak Tree — Eilucation — Bed-chamber — A Nightcap, and.... a 
Nijht<.ap. 

AN one !?iJe near the fire tliere was a recess in the wall, in 
^ whii-h was a settle^ (a long, liigh-backcd, wooden scat.) Two 
■en whh pipes and beer sat in it, with whom we fell to talking, 
'ineol'ihem proved to be a farmer, the other a jack-of-all-tradejs, 
ki more di^tinctIy of the wheelriglit*s, and a worshiper of and 
5»ar..li.:r after ideal women, as he more than once intimated to us. 
\r». were aprain told b}' the farmer tliat free trade was ruining the 
ojoj.ir}- — no farmer could live long in it. lie sjwke witli a bitter 
joi rr^rnc-s of tlic regularity of his taxes, and said that though 
iJ;- 7 iilaytrd the devil witli every thing else, he always knew how 
l'::.' « would l>e. He {mid, I think he said, about a dollar an acre 
f. ry \« ar to tlie church, though he never went to it in his life ; 
liKavi went to chajiel, as his father did before him. lie was an 
I:. :• >ri^l».'nt ; but there were «o few of them thereabouts that 
.*y.'..*M not affbni to keep a minister, and only (x'rasionally 
; ■. : :T- ;i liiriir. AVhen he leanud that we were froni America, 
i* V. 1- ;r.xii»u« to know how church matters were there. Thoujrh 
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a rather intelligent man, he was utterly ignorant that we had no 
State Church ; and tliough a dissenter, the idea of a govemmal 
giving free trade to all sorts of religious doctrine seemed to 1» 
startling and fearful to him. But when I told him what tte 
rent (or tlie interest on the value) of my farm was, and whifc 
were its taxes, he wished that he was young that he might go tal 
America liimself ; he really did not see how he should be aMe to 
live here much longer. lie rented a farm of about fifty acro^i 
and was a man of about the same degree of intelligence and ia- 
formation that you would expect of the nu\jority of those owniif 
a similar farm with us. Except that he was somewhat stoutv 
than most Yankees, he did not differ much in appearance or dm 
from many of our rather old-fashioned farmers. 

The tender-hearted wheelwright could hardly believe thatM 
were really bom and brought up in America. lie never thoo^ 
any foreigners could learn to speak the language so welL He too 
was rather favorably struck with the idea of going to . 
when we answered his inquiries with regard to mechanics' i 
He was very cautious, however, and cross-questioned us a kaf 
time about the cost of every thing there — ^the passage, the greii 
heat of the climate, the price of beer ; and at length, toaehiBg 
his particular weakness, he desired to be told candidly hoir it 
would be if he should marry before he went If he should gd 
a wife, a real handsome one, would it be safe for him to take ha 
there ? He had heard a story — ^perhaps we knew whether itwM 
true or not — of a man who took a handsome wife out with lun, 
and a black man, who was a great rich lord in our country, took 
a great liking to her, and offered the man ten thousand pomidl 
for her, which he refused ; and so the great black lord went awq 
very wroth and vexed. "When he was gone, the woman up 
braided Iier husband : " Tliou fool, why didst thee not take it ant 
let me go with him ? I would liave retunied to thee to-morrowJ 
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Then the man followed after the black lord, and sold his wife to 
lum for ten tliousand pounds. But the next day she did not 
vetnm, nor the next, neither the next ; and so the man went to 
look for her ; and lo ! he found her all dressed up in silk and 
aitin, lighting from a coach, and footmen waiting upon her. So 
Ke says to her, "Why didst thee not return the next day?" 
'^Datt take me for a fooly goodman?" quoth she, and stepped 
iMck into her fine coach and drove off; and so he lost his liand- 
some wife. 

Besides the kitchen, there were, on the lower floor of the inn, 
two or three small dining or tea rooms, a little office or account- 
ing closet for the mistress, and a tap-roomy which is a small 
i^Mu-tment for smoking and drinking. Thc^ are all plainly but 
neatly furnished. There is a large parlor above stairs, somewhat 
elegantly furnished. The kitchen, tap-room, and office are low 
nomSf and over these is the parlor. The dining-ix>oms are 
hig^, and over them are the bed-chaml)crs. Thus the parlor 
IS aUowcd a high ceiling, level with the eaves of the roof, and 
jou enter it from a landing some steps lower than the bed-cham- 
bers. The latter are carried up under the roof, with donncr 
windows, and are very pleasant rooms. It will be seen that all 
ike traveler's apartments are thus made spacious at the expense 
of height in the otliers, and that yet there is a convenient arrangc- 
aent and connection of the whole. 

We had supper in a little back room, as neat as care and 
scouring could make and keep it The table was much such a 
one as Mrs. Marcombe, in Hanover, would have set for a couple 
of tired White Mountain pedestrians, except the absence of any 
kJD*l of cakes or pies. The ham had a i)eculiar taste, and win 
T^ ry gixxl — C. says the least unpleasant of any he wii^ vwv 
Urmpu^l to cat. It liad been dried by hanginp; from the ceiling 
of :he kitchen, instead of being regiiliirly smoM, as is our prac- 
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tice. The milk and batter (which was not in the least salted) 
were very sweet and high-flayored. 

In the evening we had a long talk with the old woman and Iter 
daughter. The latter was a handsome person^ with much sodiA 
good, beaming face as her mother, but with youth, and more i^ 
iinement from education and intelligence. She also was a widofi 
with two sweet, shy little girls. 

There are peculiarities in the speech of these women that woiH 
distinguish them anywhere from native Americans. Perhaps tb 
novelty of them is pleasing, but it has seemed to us that tb 
speech of most of the people, above the lowest class of laboftn } 
whom we have met, is more agreeable and better than we oAm ! 
bear at home. Perhaps the climate may have effect in makiif l 
the people more steadily animated — ^the utterance more distinct ^ 
and varied. Sentences are more generally finished with a lisiBg 
inflection, syllables are more forcibly accented, and quite ofleii,i> ~ 
with our landlady, there is a rich musical tone in the conveiMp '- 
tional voice, to which we are not yet so much accustomed battW I 
it compels us to listen deferentially. I wonder that beauty cT^ 
speech is not more thought of as an accomplishment. It is sat^ ; 
capable of great cultivation, and should not be forgotten in edi- 
cation. 

Except in the lower class, the choice of words seems ofioi 
elegant, and we hear few idiomatic phrases or provindalisoii . 
Where we do notice them, in the class I am now speaking ci, it 
would not seem an affectation of singular language in an edndr 
ted person with us, but rather a fortunate command of vigorooi 
Saxon words. We have never any difficulty in understanding 
them, while we do sometimes have to reconstruct our sentencefli 
and find substitutes for some of our words, before we are pki&lf 
understood. The '' H" difficulty is an exception to all this, with 
nearly all the people, except the most polbheil, that we have met 
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s it not singular ? Among the lowest classes, however, there 
re manj- words used that puzzle us ; others are pronounced curi- 
inslj, and many of our common words are used in new combina- 
ioDS. There is an old-fashioned, quaint set of words in common 
ise that we only understand from having met with them in old 
looks — in the Bible, for instance. The words Matter and Mistress 
[instead of Mister and Misses, as we have got to pronounce 
iiem), and lad and kus, are usual ''Here, lad/*' ""WuHy 
Marnier ^^ I first heard in the Liverpool market. I passed a 
man, there, too, leading a dray-horse, with a heavy load, up one 
of the steep streets. He was encouraging him in this way: 
^ Coom on, my lad ! coom on, my good lad ! " When he had 
reached the brow, he stopped and went before the noble beasti 
who, with glistening eyes, and ears playing beautifully, bowed his 
head to be patted : '* Good lad! good lad! Welly thee's done it/*** 

TVe had noticed yesterday, in Liverpool, that the omnibuses 
were decorated with branches of trees, ribbons, and flags ; the 
mioD-jack (British ensign) was hoisted in several places, the 
duldren seemed to be enjoying a half-holiday in the afternoon, 
iod once we saw them going together in an irregular procession, 
carrying a little one dressed with leaves and crowned with a gilt 
piper cap, and singing together in shrill chorus some verses, of 
which we only understood the frequent repetition of the words : 
*^The twenty-ninth of IVIay! the twenty-ninth of May!** It 
occurred to C. to ask whether all this was intended to celebrate 
any thing. " Oh, surely," our hostess said, " it was the twenty- 
ointh of May — King Charles-and-the-Oak day.** In her hus- 

* A rvrit;»-niAD. riding towanln Chowbct. and sofliDg a boy in the road, shouted out to 
iiE. Mj lad. am I hAlf-way to Chowbet ? " Young I«incashlre looked up at the quiTiKt, 
■il wiJ. '• Ilah con »w tell, tha' foo', when I doon't know wheear ta' coom fra?" — 
L'^'^■s' Faptr. 
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band's time, thej used always to keep it in good stjle, omamenk^ 
ing their house all over with oak bou^; and all the Btago> 
coaches and the horses used to be decked with oak boug^ toob 
" How beautifulljy" says C aside, ^ do such pretty simple costoai 
keep alive the remembrance of old historic &cta 1 " ^ But irii| 
do they cany about the ckildf^ She did not recollect ckai^ 
but she bad the impression that King Charles was a baby whoi 
it occurred. She had forgotten exactly how it was, she add^, 
"^ but it told all about it in the Bible." ^ In the Bible I motheri 
you mean in the History of England, do you not?" said her 
daughter, smiling. ^Was it?" replied the old lady; '^I neicr|| 
had time to read much in the large History of England. Liu 
mc see — ^why, no ; now I am sure it was in the Bible. DiaU 
you remember — ^what's his name— Zack — Zack — ^Zacheriah? JBU_ 
Zacheriah ; how he climbed up into an oak tree to see Kof J 
Charles go by!" 

A large and most powerful dass, including many even of (k 
more conservative of the Dissenters in England, are teniU{7 
afraid of a national system of education that shall be free from 
Cliurcli influence. The people had better be left to grow up ia 
ignomnce, rather than that they should not be instructed in theo- 
logical dogmas. I have actually heard a refined and educatol 
gentleman, occupying an influential position, advocate the ideft 
that all the education the common people needed was so muchfll 
would enable them to read their Bible, prayer-book, and cit^ 
cbism. Except for this he would never let them have a teadiOy 
but would leave them to the parson. He would break up evtiy 
Dissenter's school — ^have no school in the land that was not • 
part of the Church. The godless system of education which wM 
now favored in high quarters (on the plan of our New En^ani 
common schools !) he verily believed, if adopted, would be i 
national sin that God would arise in his anger to punish. 
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Ov IumSHmAj bad liTed almost to old age under the shadow of 
Bi Qmrdi, in whkh the story of Zaccheus is eveij jear read 
ik^i aod m wfaidi m religions celebration of the Restoration of 
Sbg (Smles is bj law performed every 29th of May. Bnt a 
PHHO of sound fiumltieSy native-bom, could not probably be found 
l^llew England, whose godless education would not have made 
ilfMBble rach a confusicRi of religious instruction as had been 

I am writing now in my bed-room. Though the ceiling is low, 
k ii laige and well furnished. There are large pitchers of water, 
jkil4iatfa, and ha]f-«-dozen towels. The bed is very large, dean, 
jiii deeply cortained. The landlady has sent me up a glass of 
"im home-brewed beer, with a nightcap, which I noticed she hung 
.If the fire when I left the kitchen. The chambermaid has drawn 

inra the bedclothes, and says, ^The bed has been weU aired, 

■r.' Goodnight 
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CHAPTER XL 






Tbe Bmkof Ikj — A Fall Hemrt ~ Familiar Thingn— The YDlagB^ 
SonriK — Flowmi— BiTds — Do^ Kennels— ''The Squire-' and "Tk^ 
HaU''— Rooks— Tint to a Snail Fann— TheCoiTB— The Ifflkbf-I 
The Daiiy-Maids— The Sublei — Manure— Bones — Paatore—W^l f 
CloTer — Implements — Carts — The English Plow and Harroir. 

ntf Jf«b ■[ 

IT was very early this momlDg when I became gradually iivflB ' 
of the twittering of house-sparrows, and was socm iftip 
brought to more distinct consciousness of time and place by tk 
long, clear note of some other stranger bird. I stepped frombif ■ 
and kneeled at a little, low, latticed window, curtained without If; 
a woodbine. Parting the foliage with my hands, I looked O^i 
upon a cluster of low-thatched cottages, half overgrown with iifii' 
a blooming hawthorn hedge, enclosing a field of hea\7 gross O^ 
clover glistening with dew; a few haystacks ; another field b6- ' 
yond, spotted with sheep ; a group of trees ; and then some kv 
hills, over which the dawn was kuidling, with a faint bloshi te 
quiet, smoky clouds in a gray sky. It may seem an umntereitiiC^ 
landscape, but I gazed upon it with great emotion, so great M 
I wondered at it. Such a scene I had never looked upon bdbro^ 
and yet it was in all its parts as familiar to me as my mtilt 
ralley. Land of our poets ! Home of our fathers ! Dear flH 
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■Killier England I It would be sUunge if I were not affected at 
meeting thee at last face to face. 

I dressed, and worked my way throagh the dark, cixwked stairs 
to iSbe kitchen, where, on the bright steel fender, I found my 
Aoes dry and polished. I walked through the single short street 
rf the hamlet The houses were set closely together, with neat 
Ittle gardens about them. They were of every age; one I 
BOliced maiked with the date 1630 — about the time of the first 
set tl ement in Connecticut It was of stone, narrow, with a steep 
jnf oorered with veij small slates. The windows were much 
Ijnkr than high, and filled with little panes of glass set in strips 
rf Ind. Except in this and the materials of which it was built, 
It VIS not unlike some of the oldest houses that we yet see in our 
fnt Poritan villages, as Hadley and Wethcrsfield. At the other 
end of the hamlet was another inn — '^Thc Blue Lion," I believe, 
Md a tall hostler opening the stable doors was dressed just as I 
viated to see him — jockey-cap, long striped waistcoat, breeches, 
Md boots. 

As I returned, I saw the fanner who had been at the inn the 
ii|^ before, and asked him to let me see his cows, lie said 
fkej were coming down the lane, and if I went witli him I should 
"■eet them. Passing a group of well-built, neat, low buildings, 
ke mid they were the Squire's kennels. They were intended for 
peyho un ds, but he had his pointers in them now. 

"The Squire's I But where's the Squire's house ? " 

** Ton's the Hall," pointing to a distant group of trees, above 
viiidi a light smoke was rising straight up in the calm air, and a 
Bonber of large black birds were rapidly rising and falling. 
" Tod's the Hall ; ye see the rooks." 

"The rooks ! Then those are rooks, are thoy ? " 

*• Ay, be they ; rooks— do ye not know what rooks be ? " 

*" Tes, but we don't have them in America." 
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" No ! not have rooks ? They be main good in a pie, sir * 

We met the cows, of which there were about a dozen, drim 
by a boy towards the farm-house. They were lar*ge and in gool - 
order ; with soft, sleek skin, and, like every cow I have seen k 
England, look as if they had jnst been polished up for exhibitiaa 
He could tell nothing of their breed except of one, a hnndman . 
heifer, which he said came partly of Welsh stock. He took m. 
across a field or two to look at a few cows of the Squire's. TiMj 
were finer tlmn any of his, and seemed to be grade short-horai. 

The cows were driven into hovels, which he called Mhip-ftm^ 
and fastened at their mangers by a chain and ring, sliding oo n 
upright post (the latest fashion with us), eight of them in n 
apartment, standing back to back. Three or four of his daugfaten 
came out to milk— very good looking, modest young women, 
dressed in long, loose, grey, homespun gowns. They had thon 
high wooden tubs to milk in that wc see in . the old pictures of 
sentimental milk-maids. It seems constantly like dreaming to 
see so many of these things that we liavc only known before in 
poetry or painting. 

Tlie dairy-house and all the farm buildings were of brick, in- 
terworked with beams of wood and thatched. They were veij 
small, the farm being only of fifty acres, and the hay and grain 
always kept in stacks. The arrangements for saving manure 
were poor — much the same as on any tolerably good farm with 
us — a hollowed yard with a pool of liquid on one side. He 
bought some dung and bones in LivcrjKX)!, but not much. He 
esteemed bones most highly, and said they did immense good 
hereabout They made a sweeter, stronger, and more permanent 
pasture. Where he had applied them twelve years ago, at the 
rate of a ton to an acre, he could see their effect yet. He took 
me into an adjoining field which, ho said, was one of the best 
pastures in the village. It had been plowed in narrow lands, and 
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the ridges left high, when it was laid down. The sward was 
thicker, better hotiamedy than anj I ever saw in America. He 
lowed about a bushel of grass seeds to the acre, seeding down 
with oats. For cheese pasture, he valued white clover more than 
anj thing else, and had judged, from the taste of American 
dwese, that we did not have it. For meadows to be mowed for 
hmy, be preferred sainfoin and raj-grass. He had lately under- 
dfained some of his lowest land with good effect His soil is 
most! J a stiff day, resting on a ledge of rocks. 

The fiurm-carts were dumsj and heavy (for horses), with very 
In^ge wheels, with broad tires and huge hubs, as you have seen 
tfie English carts pictured. The plow was a very long, sharp, 
narrow <nie, calculated to plow about seven inches deep, and turn 
a slice ten inches wide, with a single pair of horses. The stilts, 
of iron, were long and low, and the beam, also of iron, very high, 
with a goose-neck curve. It is a very beautiful instrument, 
gmceful and strong ; but its appearance of lightness is deceptive, 
die whole being of iron ; and this, with its great length, though 
adding to its efficiency for nice, accurate work, in perfectly smooth 
and dear, long fields, would entirely unfit it for most of our pur- 
poses. Chi the rocky, irregular, hill-side farms of New England, 
or the stump lands of the West, it would be perfectly useless ; 
but I should think it might be an admirable plow for our New 
Toik wheat lands, or perhaps for tlie prairies, after they had 
been once broken. 

The harrow used on the farm was also of iron, frame and all, 
in three oblong sections, hinged together. These were about all 
the tools I saw, and they were left in a slovenly way, lying about 
the farm-yard and in the road. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

Breakfast at the Inn— A Talc of High Life— The Garden of the Inn- 
An Old Farm-House — Timber Houses— Laborers' Cottages— Watte 
tnd Noggin Walls — A '•Forme Omec"— A Lawn Pasture- Coppff' 
leared Beeches — Tame Black Cattle — Approach to Chester. 

T RETURNED to my room in the inn, and had written a page 
-^ or two of this before anj one was stirring. Then I heard the 
mistress waking the servants, and soon afler '^ John the Boots* 
came to mj door to call me, as I had requested. 

AAer prevailing with difficulty upon the landlady and her 
daughter to breakfast with us, we had a very sociable time with 
them over the tea and eggs which they had prepared for us* 
They were interested to hear of the hard coal we burned (»• 
thracite), that made no smoke, and of wood fires, and oi car 
peculiar breakfast dishes, griddlc-cakcs, and Indian bread. Tb^ 
told of other members of their family — ^two or three in Australia 
— and of the clergy and gentry of the neighborhood. They spoke 
kindly and respectfully of the vicar — " a sporting man, sir, tfd 
fond of good living," the old lady added, aAcr mentioning his 
charity and benevolence. In speaking of the gentry, it was difi* 
cult for her to believe that we did not know the general history of 
he families. We asked about a park we had passed. It wM 
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I*;Lrk, and harl a remarkable* story to be told of it ; but so 

con?ituntlT did she anticipate our knowledge, taking for granted 
that wc knew all that had occurred until within a short timCi that 
it was long before we could at all understand the news about it 
As you arc probably equally ignorant, I will tell you the tale 
eonnectedly, as we finally got it. 

It hud been the property of Sir T ^ who occupied the Hall 

in it until lus death, a year or two ago, and had been in his fiimilj 
many hundred years. The estate included several villages — the 
whole of them, every house and shop, even the churches — and 
was valued at £800,000 ($4,000,000). On the death of Sir T., 
Sir W., his son, inherited his title and estate. But Sir W. was 
a sporting man, and had previously gambled himself in debt to 
Jews in London £G00,000. He came to the Hall, however, and 
remained there some time, keeping two packs of hounds. He 
was a good landlord, and the family were beloved. Lady M. 
had established and maintained a National (church) School ; and 
m the winter was in the habit of serving out a large quantity of 
soup every day to the poor of the estate. But at length the 
bailiffs came, and Sir W. went to France, and his family dispers- 
ed among their relatives all over the kingdom. Lady M. last 
winter had been very ill, and nothing ailed her, the physicians 
siud, but sorrow. 

And now they were going to sell it — they did not know how 
they could — but they showed us a considerable volume, illustra- 
ted with maps and lithographs, of " plans and particulars" of the 

estate, on the first page of which " Messrs. had the honor 

to announce that they had been instructed by the honorable pro- 
prietor, to sell at auction, on a certain six days, upwards of fifteen 
hundred acres of very fine rich land, let to an old and rcsi>ectablc 

tenantr}^, including the whole of the town of , together with 

«ev«'ra] manors and manorial rights, which have been commuted 
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at £500 per annum." Thej showed ns ako another TolaiiM^ 
containing in one hundred and twelve quarto pages, descriptkni 
of the furniture, plate, library, paintings, wines, etc., with manj 
engravings — a curious exposure of noUe housekeeping to our 
republican ejes. Seeing that we were interested in the book, I 
the landlady offered it to us ; it was of no use to her, she ssi^ 
and we were quite welcome to it It was really of some vafae^ 
and we offered to pay for it, but she would not sell it. 

Before we left, they showed us through the little garden of tibe 
inn ; it was beautifully kept, and every thing growing strong. 
Then, after buckling on our knapsacks, and bringing us another 
mug of home-hrewedy our kind entertainers took leave of us with 
as much good feeling and cordiality as if we were old friend^ 
who had been making them a short visit, following us out into 
the road, with parting advice about the roads and the iims, ani 
at last a warm shaking of hands. 

The country we walked over for a few miles after leaving the 
village, was similar to that we saw yesterday — ^flattish, with lon^ 
low undulations — ^the greater part in pasture, and that which wu 
not, less highly cultivated than I had expected to find much lani 
in England, the stock upon it almost altogether cows, and theie 
always looking admirably well ; the fields universally divided bj 
hedges, which, though they add much to the beauty of the land- 
scape, when you are in a position to look over it, greatly interrupt 
tiie view, and always arc ill- trimmed, irregular, and apparentljr 
insecure. We met no one on the road, saw very few habitationfl^ 
and only two men at work, plowing, for several miles ; then a 
cluster of cottages, an inn, and a large old thnber-hotite. As I 
had been informed (very wrongly) that these were getting rare 
in England, and it was very peculiar and striking, I stopped to 
sketch it. 

Imagine a very large, old-fashioned New England farm-house^ 
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with the weather-boarding stripped off and all the timber exposed* 
Fin up the intervals with brick, and plaster them over even with 
the outer surface of the beams ; then whitewash this plastered 
im&oe and blacken the timber, and 3rou have the walls of the 
kouae. A New England house, however, would have three times 
M many windows. The roof is mostlj of very smaU old slates, 
wA with mortar, and capped (ridged) with thick quarried stones. 
It is repaired with large new slates in several places, and an 
addition that has been made since the main part was erected, 
wluch is entirely of brick in the walls, with no timber, is heavily 
tfiatched with straw, as are also all the out-buildings. 

The rear of the farm-house probably contains the dairy, and is 
eorered with thatch to secure a more equable temperature. 

All the other buildings in the liamlet were similarly built — 
timber and whitewashed walls, and thatch roofs. While I was 
sketching, the farmer, a stout old man, and the first wx have seen 
in top-boots, came out and entered into conversation with us. He 
was much amused that I should think his house worth sketching, 
and told us it had been long [rented] in his family. He had no 
idea how old it was. He described the cottages, which were 
ontainly very pretty to look at, as exceedingly uncomfortable 
sod unhealthy — the floors, which were of clay, being generally 
lower than the road and the surrounding land, and often wet, and 
alvajs damp, while the roofs and walls were old and leaky, and 
foil of vermin. The walls of these cottages are all made by in- 
teriaring twigs (called wattles) between the timbers, and then 
pkuking Xhese with mud (noggin) j inside and out, one layer over 
another as they dried, until it is as thick as is desired ; then the 
surface i< made smooth with a trowel, and whitewashed. 

A f*'w miles further on we came to a large, park-like pasture, 
Ivuii'Jt-d liy a neatly trimmed hedge, and entered by a simple 
rare, t>um which a private road ran curving among a few clumps 
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of trees to a numfiion about a furlong distant We entered, and 
rested ourselves awhile at the foot of some laige oaks. The hoose 
was nearlj hidden among trees, and these, seen across the ckir 
grass land, formed, we thought, the finest mass of foliage we fatd 
ever seen. A peculiar character was given it bj one or two 
purple-leaved beeches — tall trees, thicklj brandied from the letj 
ground. The cattle in this pasture-lawn were small and black, 
brisk and wfld-looking, but so tame in reality tha^ as we kj 
under the tree, thej came up and licked oar hands like d<^ 
The whole picture ocMnpletelj realized Willis's ideal-sketch, ''He 
Cottage ^uaucteuse.'* 

Afler this the country was more elevated and broken, and the 
walk delightfuL We saw manj beautiful things, but have sees 
so manj, more interesting, since, that I hardly remember them. 
The road was more traveled. We met a stage-coach, with no 
inside passengers, but the top overloaded, and a stylish carriage- 
and-four, the near whcclcr and leader ridden by podtillions in 
bright livery, and within an old gentleman, wearing a velvet ci^ 
and a young lady under a blue hood. The fields, too, were more 
tilled ; and one of fifly acres, which was ridged for some root crom 
was the most thoroughly cultivated piece of merely farming 
ground I ever saw. 

AlK)ut the middle of the forenoon, we came to the top d* i 
liiglier hill than wo had before crossed, from which we looked 
down ujion a beautiful rich valley, bounded on tke side oppositi 
us by blue billowy hills. In the midst of it was the smoke and 
chimneys and steeples of a town. One square, heavy brown 
tower was conspicuous over the rest, and we recognized our first 
cath(>.dral. 

As wc approached the town, the road became a crooked paved 
stnuit, lined with curious small houses, between which we passed] 
stopping oflen to admire some singular gable, or porch, or gn> 
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tesqae carving, until it was spanned by a handsome brown stone 
archy not the yiadnct of a railroad, as at first seemed likely, but 
one of the fonr gateways of the city. Passing under it, we found 
tn the inner side a flight of broad stairs leading on to the city 
wan, which we ascended. At the top, on the inside of the wall, 
was a printer^s shop, in which guide-books were offered for sale. 
Entering this we were receired by an obliging young man, who 
left the press to give us chairs, and with whom we had an inter- 
Mting omversation about the town and about his trade. Printers' 
wages, if I recollect rightly, were about one quarter more in New 
York than in Chester. Afler purchasing a guide-book and a few 
prints of him, we accepted his invitation to leave our knapsacks 
IB his shop, and take a walk on the waUs before entering the 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

Chester withoat— A Walk on the Walls— AntiqiiitieB—StrfldiigCoainil^ 

"A/TY journal is behindhand scTeral days. Meantime, I haye 
-^^ seen so much, that if I had a week of leisure I should 
despair of giving you a good idea of this strange place. But that 
you may understand a little how greatly we are interested, I will 
mention some of the objects that we have seen, and are seeing. 
Use your imagination well to fill up the hints, rather than descrip- 
tions, of these that I shall give you. You need not fear that, 
when you come here, the reality will disappoint you. 

IVe are on the top of the wall, a few feet from the archway 
through which we entered the town. Look down now <m the 
outside. The road, just before it enters the gate, crosses, by a 
bridge, a deep ravine. In it, some seventy feet below us, you see 
the dark water, perhaps of old the fossey but now a modem com- 
mercial canal. A long, narrow boat, much narrower tlian our 
' canal-boats, laden with coals, is coming from under the bridge ; a 
woman is steering it; and on the cabin, in large red letters, you * 
see her name, " Margaret Francis," and the name of the boat— 
" Telegraph." The arch was turned by a man now living, bat 
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haX course of stones — the daik ones between the ivj and the 
ibotment — was laid bj a Roman mason, when Rome was mistress 
)f the world. 

Walk on. The wall is five fjpet wide on the top, with a para- 
pet of stone on the outside, and an iron rail within. Don*t fear, 
tbough it is so far and deep to the canal, and the stone looks so 
dme-wom and crumbling ; it is firm with true Roman cement, the 
blood of brave men. Here it is strengthened by a heavj tower, 
DOW somewhat dilapidated. Look up, and you see upon it the 
mde carving of a Phoenix; under it, on an old tablet, these 
innds: 

"OS tmu Towm stood cbaslbs tbi msr, asd saw bis aimt i>KnATn>." 

Within the tower is the stall of a newsman. Buy the Times, 
which has come some hundred miles since morning, with the in- 
fonnalion that yesterday the president of a French Peace Society 
was shot in a duel. (A fact.) 

Pass on. On one side of us are tall chimneys, built last year, 
through which, from fierce forge-fires, ascend black smoke and 
incense of bitumen to the glory of mammon. Close on the other 
^ide stands a venerable cathedral, built by pious labor of devout 
Den, centuries dead, to the laud and service of their God. We 
look into the burying-ground, and on the old gravestones observe 
many familiar New England names. 

Again, narrow brick houses are built close up to the wall, and, 
Qow, on both sides ; the wall, which you can stride across, being 
their only street or way of access. Here, again, it crosses another 
tiroad road, and we are over another entrance to the city — the 
•New Gate ;" it is not quite a century old. We look from it into 
I market-place. Narrow, stecp-gablcd liouses, with their second 
'tory threatening the sidewalk?, surround it. But the inarket- 
>aiWing is modem. See! the sparrow ligliting on the iron roof 
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bums Iter feet and flies hastily over to the heavy, old bim% 
thatch, where the little dormers stick oat so clumsily oosy. 



Odd-looking vehicles and oddly-dressed people are ] 
the street below us : a woman with a jacket, driving two i 
horses in one of those heavy farm-carts ; an omniboSy with the 
sign of ^ The Green Dragon," very broad, and carrying miij 
passmgers on the top ; the driver, smartly-dressed, tips his wUp 
with a knowing nod to a pretty Welsh girl, who is carrying a tab 
upon her head. There are scores of such damsels, neat as poa» 
ble, with dark eyes, and glossy hair half covered by white 091^ 
and fine, plump forms, in short striped petticoats and hob-naiifli 
shoes. There goes one, straight as a gun-barrel, with a great|k 
of milk upon her head. And here is a little donkey, with cans rf 
milk slung on each side of him, and behind them, so you ( 



sec why he does not slip off over his tail, is a great brute, wiAk 
two legs in knee-breeches and blue stockings, bent up so as to bT 
clear of the ground, striking him with a stout stick across his 
long, expressive ears. A sooty-faced boy, with a EjlmamodL 
bonnet on his head, carrying pewter pots, coming towards ns, 
jumps suddenly one side, and, ha ! out from under us, at a icat- 
tling4)ace, comes a beautiful sorrel mare, with a handsome, tall, 
slightly-made young man in undress military uniform; dose 
behind, and not badly mounted either, follow two others— <Mie 
also in uniform, with a scarlet cap and a bright bugle swinging 
at his side ; the other a groom in livery, neat as a pin ; odd agaiO) 
to American eyes, those leather breeches and briglit top4x)ot8. 
Lord Grosvenor, going to review the Yeomanry, says the printer. 
His grandfather built this gate and presented it to the corpora- 
tion ; you may see his arms on tlic key-stone. But we must 
go on. 

On the left an old tower, and under it the ragged outline and 
darker color of still older masonry. A swallow has just found a 
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puiny big enough wherein to build her nest, that Father Time 
W been chifieling at eight hundred years. Eight hundred^ .4 
Tes ; for it was rebuilt then. Tou can see some of the real tli^* - 
vmU mt the other end — ^no, not that round Saxon arch, but bejond 
tlw trees — a low wall with a heavy clothing of ivy. The steam- 
boat is just coming out ih>m behind it now. In the year 973, 
King Edgar landed at this church from a boat, in which ha had 
been rowed by eight conquered kings. A smoky old tub is that 
steamboat, but doubtless a faster and more commodious crafl than 
Edgar^s eight king-power packet 

We cross another gateway, and pass a big mill. The dam was 
Nik — ^I don't know when. But they say it had a bad name with 
the Puritans, who undertook to expunge it, but failed, because, 
like a duck, it kept under a high flood of water until the Cava- 
liers, making a dash to save it, spiked their guns. 

Oar path turns suddenly, and runs along the face of a stone 
wall, supported by brackets liigh above the water of the river, 
bot some distance below the parapets — ^parapets of a Castle. 
Soon we pass a rcd-ooated sentry, and now you see a tower 
that looks older than the rest. The battle-axes of William 
the Conqueror once clanged where that fellow now lounges 
vith a cigar. Beyond, on the esplanade, were wont to assemble 
the feudal armies of the Earls of Chester, whose title is now 
bone by the German Prince's eldest son. Quite a different ap- 
petrance they mu^t^ have made from this regiment of Irishmen 
m doth jackets and leather helmets. 

Stop one moment to look at the bridge ; step back to the angle 
—there you see it — half-a-dozen arches of different forms and 
shades of color, not particularly liondsome, but worth noticing. 
The blackest of the arches was turned half a century before 
Jamestown was founded — ^that is, it was then rebuilt. The orig- 
inal bridge, from which the stones for it were token, was built by 
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Ethefleda. Who was she? She was '^the queen" here a th(» ; 
sand years ago, I believe ; youll be shown her great-grandiootheA 
cradle somewhere about town probably. ^ 

Just above is another bridge. What a fine arch. Yes ; the 
widest in the world, it is said. That was not built bj a queen; 
but a little girl was the first to cross it, who afterwards '^dcTd- 
oped'* into ^ her most gracious Majesty, Victoria, whom God long 
preserve," as the loyal guide-book hath it. 

" . . . . Poor fellow ! he is very lame." 

^^ Probably an impostor, sir ; don't encourage him.'* 
\ '^ He asks a penny to keep him from starving ; his son has A 
been able to get work lately, or he would not let him beg." 

" There's enough work for him if he really wants it ; it's what 
they all say. Give a ha'penny, then, and be rid of him. Now,loa|l|||b 
over there, between the trees, and see the entrance to the Marqiv 
of Westminster's Park." — A great, fresh pile of bombastic towen 
and battlements to flank a gate and protect the woman who opens 
it from — ^rain and frost. It is but recently finished, and costs, 
says the printer, £10,000. 

Wliat says the beggar? Free trade and the Irish have cut 
down wages, since he used to work on the farms, from five shil- 
lings to eighteen pence. 

He reasserts it. He has stood himself at Chester Cross on the 
market day, and refused to work for four-and-sizpence, and all 
the beer he could drink. It may be true — the printer tells us ; 
in the old Bonaparte years, in han'cst time, it was not unlikely 
to have been so. With wheat at a guinea a bushel, the farmers 
did not have the worst of it. Soldiers can't reap, but they must 
eat. The government borrowed money to give the farmers for 
supporting the war, and now the farmers are paying the debt. 
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in be readj to explore the interior with curiosity. J£ jour taste 
r Uie qxuunt and pictnresqae is at all like mine, jou will be in 
» djuiger of disappointment 
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— you see there, where the battlements are broken down in one 
place — that breach was made by a ball thrown from tbeUH 
yonder ; and the cannon that sent it was aimed by Oliyss 
Cromwell himself. 

How beautiful, how indescribably beautiful, are those g^ossj 
tresses of ivy, falling over the blackened ramparts, like the curis 
of a child asleep on its grandfather's shoulder. — Whew ! They 
have pierced the wall right under us, and here goes an express 
train fifly miles an hour, from Ireland to London, by way of 
Holyhead. The Roman masonry, that resisted the Roundhead 
batteries, has surrendered to the engines of peace. 

But, as we move on, higher marks of civilization are pointed 
out to us. Here, close to the wall, and in the shadow of the old 
tower, is a public bath and wash-house. A little back is a hos- 
pital, and near it a house of refuge. Across the valley is a 
gloomy looking workhouse, and in another direction a much more 
cheering institution, beautifully placed on a hill, among fine, dark, 
evergreen trees, through which you can see the bright sunshine 
and smile of God falling upon it. It is the Training College — a 
normal school, for preparing teachers for the church schools of 
the diocese. And here, on the lef^, as we approach the north 
gate again, is an old charity school-house, tlie Blue-coat Hospital 
The boys at play arc all young George Washingtons, dressed in 
long-skirted blue coats, and breeches, and stockings. 

.... So here we are, back at the good-natured printer's 
office, having been a circuit of three miles on the walls of the 
city. Its population is twenty-five thousand, and as you have 
observed that nearly all the houses are low, you cannot suppose 
that much room is taken up by streets and unoccupied grounds, 
where that nmnber is acconunodated in such limited space, you 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Chester withia — Peculiarities of Building — The Rows — A Sea Ciptili 

— Romancing — An Old Inn — Old English Town Houses — Timber 
. Houses — Claiming an Inheritance — A Cook Shop — One of the AUeji 

— Breaking into the Cathedral — Expulsion — The Curfew. 

fFHE four gates of tlie city are opposite, and about equallj 
■■■ distant from each other. Four streets run from them, meet- 
ing in die centre and dividing it it into four quarters. Theae 
principal streets vary in width from one to three rods, and besides 
them there are only a few narrow alleys, through wliich carts can 
pass. But the whole city is honeycombed with by-ways, varying 
from two to five feet in width ; sometimes open above, and some 
times built over ; crooked and intricate, and, if he cares where 
they lead him to, most puzzling to a stranger. Besides these 
courts, alleys, and foot-paths, there is another highway peculiaritj 
in Chester, which it will be difficult to describe ; but — 

Imagine you have entered the gate with us, after the walk oo 
the walL The second story of most the old houses is thrown fo^ 
ward, as you have seen it in the " old settlers' " houses at home. 
Sometimes it projects several feet, and is supported by posts in 
the sidewalk. Soon this becomes a frequent, and then a oontina- 
0118 arrangement ; the posts are generally of stone, forming an 
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an'ud*?, and you wiilk behind them in the shade. Sometimes, 

instead of postjjt, a solid wall supports the upper house. You 

observe, as would be likely in an old city, that the surface is 

inegular ; we are ascending a slight elevation. Notwithstanding 

the old structure overhead, and the well-worn, thick, old flagging 

inder foot, we notice that the shop fronts are finbhed with plate- 

glL<s, and all the brilliancy of the latest commercial taste and art 

Turning, to make the contrast more striking, by looking at the 

fiitle windows and rude car\'ings of the houses opposite, we see a 

^ lonnister or hand-rail separates the side-walk from the carriage- 

viy, and are surprised, on stepping out to it, to find that the street 

i« some ten feet below us. We are evidently in the second story 

of the houses. Finding steps leading downwards, we descend 

into the street and discover another tier of shops, on the roofs of 

which we have been walking. 

Going on, we shortly come to where the two streets meet in 
the centre of the town. Passing oyer the ground where the 
'^ cross" and the pillory, and other institutions of religion and 
justice and meiry-making formerly stooil, wc a^^cend steps, and 
are agsun in one of those singular walks called by the inhabitants 
"The Rows." There are no more stylish shop fronts; but dark 
doorways and old windows again, and on almost every door-post 
Kille black and red checkers, which hieroglyphics, if you are not 
efficiently versed in Falstaffian lore to understand, you can find 
rendered in plain black and white queen's English on the beam 
overhead — ^** Licensed to sell beer," etc Generally there will be 
an additional sign, naming the inn or tavern, always in letters, 
and almost never in portraiture. I remember *^ The Crown and 
Castle," "The Crown and Anchor," "The Castle and Falcon," 
•^The King's Head," "The Black Bear," "The Blue Boar,'' 
"The Pied Bull," "The Green Dragon," "Tlie White Lion,** 
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""The San and Apple Tree," ""The CollierB' Anns," ''The Ams 
of Man,"* ""The Malt Shovel,'' etc^ etc 

Instead of columns and a hand-rail, or a dead wall on the strMt 
side of the row, it is now and then contracted bj a room, wUdi 
is sometimes oocapied hj a shop, and sometimes seems to be nssd 
as a Yestibule and staircase to apartments overhead, for we see t 
brass plate with the resident's name, and a bell-poll, at the door. 

On the inner side there are frequent entrances to the nanoir 
passages that I mentioned, which may be long substitutes ftr 
streets, communicating, afler a deal of turning and splitting into 
branches, with some distant alley or churchyard, with the ftoot 
doors of wealthy citizens' houses opening upon them ; or they may 
be merely alleys between two tenements leading to a ccnnmoa yud 
in the rear ; or again, if you turn into one, it may turn out to be 
a private hall, and afler one or two short turns, end in a kitchen. 
Never mind— don't retreat ; put on a bold face, take a seat by 
the fire as if j&i vere at home, and call for a mug of beer. Ten 
to one it will be all right. Almost every other housekeeper seems 
to be a licensed tavemer. 

We hod great sport while nominally engaged in iSnding los- 
ings to suit us. Many of the places at which we applied were 
merely houses of refreshment, and had no spare bed-rooms. In 
one of these, ^ The Boot Inn," we found an old sea-captain, who^ 
some twenty years ago, had traded to New York, and ei^oyed 
talking and making inquiries about persons he had met and 
places he had visited. Fortunately we knew some of them, and 
so were constrained to sit down to biead and cheese and beer, 
and listen to some tough yams of YeBo^ Jack and Baibaiy 
pirates. At one end of the kitchen was fi'^le with benches on 
three sides of it, and a great arm-chuf iMMne other. Over the 
chair bung a union-jack, and before it on the table was a stronglj 
bound book, which proved to be " The Record of the Boot Inn 
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Birth da y Club.** The bond entered into by each member on 
entering this association was, that he should treat the club to 
plenty of good malt liquor on his every future birthday. There 
ms a ooostitution and many by-laws, the penalty for breaking 
which was always to be paid in ^ beer for the club." 

At other inns we would be shown, by delightfully steep, nar- 
niw, cnx>ked, and every way possible inconvenient stairways, up 
Ifaroagfa low daik spaces of inclined plane, into long, steep-roofed, 
p^eoD-hoose like rooms, having an air as gkx>my and mysterious 
as it was hot and close. Then, upon our declining to avail our- 
•elves of such ronumtic and typhous accommodations, instead of 
being reconducted down by the tortuous path of our ascent, we 
vonld be shown, through a back door in the third story, out upon 
t passage that seemed to be also used as a public street (footway), 
doors opening from it, which were evidently entrances to residen- 
ces in the rear. 

Finally we were suited ; and now I am wiitiBg on an old oak 
taUe, with spiral legs, sitting in an old oak chair, with an Eliza- 
bethan carved back, my feet on an old oak floor (rather wavy), 
stout old oak beams over my head, and low walls of old oak wain- 
toot all around me. Resting on an old oak bench by the window, 
is a young man with a broad-brimmed felt hat, slouched half over 
bis face. Across the street, so near we might jump into it if we 
were attacked from tlic rear, is a house with the most grotesque- 
Ij-carved and acutely-pointed gable possible to be believed real, 
and not a bit of scene painting, with the date, ^ 1539,"' cut in 
awkward figures over the cocklofl window, high in the apex. 
For fifteen minutes there has been a regular " dinky clink,'* dead- 
ening all other sounds but the clash of sabres against spurs, and 
distant bugle-calls, as a body of liorsemen are passing in compact 
columns through the narrow street, i'rom the castle, out by the 
north gate, towards Rou:ton Moor, 
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To be Hire* it 15 a CaLifornim and not a Cavalier sombrero thu 
ihade^ mj friend, and the men of war ootaide are gentle Teonei, 
carrring percnseioD-lock carbines indeed, bat who bavefiiagbK 
for nothing so Talianthr as for the com hws. But when shall I 
again get as near as this to Primes Charlie or the Ironsides? 
At k«su there will be no prompter's bdl summoning caqienten 
to slide off the picture. That 1539 over the waj is tbub; I 
can see the sun shine into the figures. Awaj with 18501 

The house is full (^ most imexplainable passages and udm- 
countable recesses, of great low rooms and little high roomsi widi 
ceilings in yarioos angles to the walls, and the fiocM* of everj one 
at a difiorent elevation from everj other, so that from the ssme 
landing you step up into one and down into another, and so oa. 
Bi)jck of a little kitchen and big pantry, down stairs, we have an- 
other parlor. In it is a grand old chimney, and opposite the 
fireplace a window, the only one in the room. It is but three 
feot high, but, except the room occupied by a glass huffH in one 
comer and a tumed-up round-table in the other, reaches from 
wall to wall. To look out of it, you step on to a platform, about 
four ftH.'t broad, in front of it, and on this is an old, km^ high- 
backed settee* 

As I lay in bed last night, I counted against the moon seventy- 
five panes of glass in the single window of our sleeping apart- 
ment. Tlie largest of them was four by three, and the smallest 
three by one inches. They are set in lead sashes, and the outer 
frame is of iron, opening on hinges. 

There are none but timber houses all about us; the walls 
wliitc or yellow, and the timbers black. The roofs are oilen ss^ 
steep as forty-five degrees with the horizon, and the gables always 
front on the street. If the house is large there will be several 
gables, and each successive story juts out, overhanging the face 
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of tfaftt bekyw. There is no finical vergeboard, or flimsy ^ dra- 
pcrj^ in the gable, but the oatennost rafter (a stout beam that 
fOQ cannoi fear will warp off or blow away) is boldly projected, 
■id jour attention perhaps invited to it by carving. Porches, 
bow-woidows, dormers, galleries (in the rows), and all the promi- 
■ait features of the building, are generally more or less rudely 
cwed. One house near us is completely covered with figures. 
C nys they represent Bible scenes. There is one compartment 
which be understands to be a tableau of t^ sacrifice of Isaac, 
Abraham being represented, according to his exegesis, by a 
betrded figure, dressed in a long fiapped waistcoat and knee- 
keecbes. 

Another house has these words cut in the principal horizontal 
beam: "GW* Providence u mine In/teritance — 1652.*' It is 
mid the family residing in it was the only one in the city that 
eodrely escaped the great plague of that year. 

We cannot keep still, but run about with boyish excitement. 
We feel indeed like children that have come back to visit the 
pilemal house, and who are rummaging about in the garret 
imoDg their father's playthings, ever and anon shouting, " See 
what Tve found ! see wliat Fve found ! " If we liad been brought 
here blindfolded from America, and were now, after two days* 
Tisit, sent back again, we should feel well repaid for the long sea 
ptflsage. If we were to stay here a month, wc should scarcely 
enjoy less than we now do, rambling about among these relics of 
oorold England.* 

* SoBt BonUis later thmii tiilf we wrrt at a iiupper party, after Mmie old English baUadi 
•ad MNip kad been laiig, when one of the company apologized for it, saying, '' We Ibrget 
•V Aawrican friends. It if lelflsb in us to sing only these national songs, in which we 
K«p4raliarly interested. Hare you uothint; American, now? '' "Excuse nio, »ir," I 
i^ii*d. •• lb'** are our national Kmg'i a» much a.-* your^. You forRvt that we arc al«o 
n.-utrrmi'n of Sbakspeare, and Ilubin Hood, and Richard the Lion-hearted. Our muth- 
m biy>!d with your Ikthers under that same ' grven-wooJ,' and around the ' May-polo.' 
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Going into an eating-house, the first afternoon we were in 
Chester, we were shown through three apartments into a kitdien, 
and from that into a long, narrow, irregularlj-ehaped room, with 
one little window high above our heads, and twenty-eeven old 
wood engravings in frames about the walls. When we were 
ready to leave, a back door was (^ned, and we were told that 
the first opening to the lefl would bring us to the street We 
found ourselves in one of the narrow covered wajs, and instead 
of turning off to tha^ street as directed, kept on in it, to go where it- 
should happen to lead. Sometimes wide, sometimes nanraur, 
running first, as it appeared, between a man's kitchen and bil 
dining-room; then into a dust-jard; then suddenly narrowed^ 
and turned one side by a stable ; then opening into a yard, across 
which a woman over a wash-tub was scolding her husband — sit- 
ting with a baby and smoking at a window ; then through a 
blacksmith's shop into a dork, crooked passage, like the gallery 
of a mine, at the other end of which we found ourselves on a 
paved street not far from the cathedral 

We entered the burying-ground, and seeing that a small door, 
tliat is cut in the large door of the cathedral, was ajar, pushed it 
open and went in. It was dark, silent, and chilL We felt 
strangely as we groped our way over the unobstructed stone floor, 
and could make nothing of it until, our eyes becoming adapted to 
the dimness, we discovered gilded organ-pipes, and were going 
towards them, when a small door in front of us was opened, axid 
a man came out, saying impatiently, " Who are you ? what do 
you want ? Take off your hats." 

Our fiithen fought for their right in this land against Tnrk, Fxvnchman, Spaniard, ud 
Pretender. We have aa much pride in Old England, gentlemen, wb any of yoo. Wf 
claim the right to make ourwlres at home on that ground with you." " Ton aie xi^t» 
you are welcome. Give us your hand." And the whole table roee, ■>»^iri»»g our haadi 
with an enthusiasm that only patriotic pride will excuse among Bn giiahm^n 
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^ We are jBtrangen,* looking at the cathedral" 

^ Can't see it, now ; can't see it, now. Service every day at 
bur and ten o'dock." 

- Ai we were going oat, a great beD began to tolL ^ What is 
dm, sir?'* saidL 

•What?- 

•That bell tolling— what is it for ? " 

* Why, that's the cuffew," and he closed and bolted the door, 
while we stood still without ; and as the long waving boom of the 
btU pulsed through us, looked soberly at each other, as if America 
aai the nineteenth centuiy were a Ruling dream, slowly repeat* 



"The cnfiew ; — to be sure — ^yes — ^the curfew." 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Chester Market — The Town Common — Race-coarse ^ The Yeomamy CaT- 
airy, and the Militia of England — Public Wash-house. 

rrHE day after we came to Chester was market-day, and the 
•^ streets were busy at an early hour with people coming in 
from the country to sell produce, or purchase the supplies for their 
families for the coming week. The quantity of butter exposed 
for sale was very large, and the quality excellent. The fish- 
market also was finely supplied. The dealing in both these 
articles was mostly done by women.* 

After walking through the market, we went to the Roodee, 
and there saw the Yeomanry reviewed. They wore a snug blue 
uniform, were armed with sabres, carbines, and pistols, and were 
rather iK'ttcr mounted and drilled than any of our mounted mili- 
tia that I have seen. The active commander seemed to be a 
regular martinet. If the lines got much out of dress while on the 
trot, he would da<ah up, shaking his fist, and loudly cuxsing the 

* We noted the following aa the common prices : 

Butchen' meat, 10 to 14 oenta per lb. 

Best fineflh butter in balls of 1 \i lbs, 85 cents. 

Salmon, f^esh from the Dee, 85 cents per lb. 

Turbot-, 35 cents per lb. 

Soles and other fish, 16 cents per lb. 
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•qoadron at fault I noticed, also, that when pleased, he some- 
times addressed them in the ranks as ** gentlemen^" He was 
probably some old army officer, engaged to drill them. The 
colonel of the regiment, who was constantly on the ground eveiy 
dij while we were at Chester, is Lord Grosvenor, heir to one of 
tbe largest estates in England. A young man in the dress of an 
effloer, but dismounted, informed us that their number was 800, in 
ire companies. Most of them were farmers ; every farmer of a 
certain age ia the county (as we understood him) being obliged to 
mrrt three years, but allowed to send a substitute if he chooses. 
They are out but once a year for training, and then continuously 
far eight days, and while engaged receive 75 cents a day. They 
eumoi be ordered out of the country, and are seldom called into 
active service, except to quell riots. 

I frequently a^ked aflen\'ards for more information about the 
fcomanry, but never found a person who seemed to know much 
about them. A man in the ranks of the Dcnbigshire yeomanry, 
laid us the service was optional. In some counties there is no 
nch body, and the organization, laws, and customs of it seem to 
Tary in the different regiments. There is a regular foot-militia 
Ciginization throughout England (the *' train-bands"), but none 
of them, I believe, have been paraded for many years. 

According to a parliamentary return of 1838, there were then 
of the mounted yeomanry 251 troops, numbering 13,594 privates; 
the annual expense of maintaining them was $525,000. The en- 
raUed militia of Engknd in 1838 numbered 200,000 men. Tlie 
offioom of these forces, when in service, rank with those of the 
aimj of the same grade. A part of the uniform and mountings 
of the yeomanry arc paid for by the government, and some small 
daily compensation is allowed the privates when in service. A 
drill-pergeant and a trumiKJter is also j)ermanently attached to 
each troop, with a salary from the state. 
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Napier mentions that the greater part of the 16,000 BritiA 
troops who gained the battle of Talavera, were men drafted froB 
the militia at home, and that thej had but veiy recently jofani ' 
the army in Spain. 

Coming np from the Roodee, we yisited the Castle. It is cf 
no importance in a military way, except as a depdt. There are 
30,000 stand of arms and a large quantity of gunpowder stored 
in it. It is garrisoned by an Irish regiment at present, which, m 
well as the yeomanry, has a very good band of music, by whidi 
the town benefits. 

We afterwards visited the public baths and wash-house. Li 
its basement there are twenty square tubs, each with hot and cold 
water cocks, wash-board, and pounder, a drpng-closet heated bj 
steam to 212® F., etc In the first story are the usual private 
baths, and a svnmming tank or public bath, having a constant 
influx of fresh water by a jet from below, and an overflow. It is 
45 by 36 feet, 2 J feet deep at one end, 6 at the other, contains 
36,000 gallons, and is furnished with swings, diving-stage, life- 
buoys, etc It was built by a committee of the citizens, and 
bought by the town very soon afler it went into operation. The 
whole cost was $10,000, most of which was raised by a stock 
subscription. The water is supplied from the canal, and is all 
filtered — the cost of the filtering machine being $200. The prin- 
cipal items of current expenses are fuel and salaries. The cost 
of coal (very low here) is $5 a week. There are four persons 
constantly employed in the establishment, viz: superintendent 
and wife, who are paid $10 a week, and receive something be- 
sides as perquisites, (supplying bathing-dresses, for instance, at a 
small charge ;) the bath-attendant, and the fireman, who each 
have $7.50 a week. . Total salaries $25 a week. The charges 
for the use of the clothes-washing conveniences is about one cent 
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aa boor. For the baths, it varies from two to twenty-five cents, 
certain hours being appointed for those who choose, bj paying a 
lacger sum, to avoid a crowd. There are also commutations by 
the year, at lower rates : boys, for instance, have a yearly ticket 
for about a dollar. During the first year it has something more 
than paid expenses. The number of bathers the last week (in 
Hay) was over one thousand. I give these statistics, as this 
establishment is rather smaller than most of the kind, and they 
nay serve the projectors of a similar one in some of our smaller 
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CHAPTER XVL 

Visit to Eaton Hall —The Ijirgest Arch in the World— The Onttt P»A— 
' Backwoods Farming— The Deer Park — The Hall — The Partenc— 
The Lawn — The Fniit Garden — Stables. 

TN the afternoon we walked to Eaton Park. 
■^ Probably there is no object of art that Americans of caldva> 
ted taste more generally long to see in Europe, than an Engliah 
park. What artist, so noble, has often been my thought, as ho 
who, with far-reaching conception of beauty and designing power^ 
sketches the outline, writes the colors, and directs the shadows o^ 
a picture so great that Nature shall be employed upon it for gen* 
erations, before the work he has arranged for her shall realize lu|. 
mtentions. ^ 

Eaton Hall and Park is one of the seats of the Marquis of 
Westminster, a very wealthy nobleman, who has lately been. 
named " Lord High Chamberlain to her Majesty," a kind of 
state-housekeeper or steward, I take it — an office which Pundi, 
and a common report of a niggardly disposition in his priTate^ 
affairs, deems him particularly well fitted for. 

We left town by the new, or Grosvenor bridge — a sinq^e, 
grand, and every way excellent work, crossing the Dee by IF 
single arch, which we are told is the largest in the world, li il 
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Btirelj free from deooratioii, and the effect of it^ as seen looking 
^om the river side, imposing. It was built by the Marquis, whose 
mnlyiiameisGroBTenor, at a cost of $180,000 (£36,000). The 
engner was Thomas Harrison, an architect of note, who former- 
r fired in Qiester.* 

Bj the side of the road we found an oratoiy, or small chapel, 
Bildiiig;, and gardeners laying out grounds for a rural cemeteiy. 
K^ond this we came to the great castellated edifice that I have 
efere spoken of, as the gateway to the park* Such we were 
lid it was, and were therefore surprised to find within only a 
ng^ straight road, with but tolerable mowing lots altemadng by 
be aide of it with thick plantations of trees, differing little from 
be twentj-year old natural wood of my own fium, except that 
loOies, laurels, and our common dog-wood, were planted regular- 
f along the edge. After awhile we pushed into this wood, to 
ee if we oould not scare up the deer. We soon saw daylight on 
he outside, and about twelve rods from the road, came to an 
ifca field, separated from the wood only by a common Yankee 
hee-^ail fence, which I had not expected to see in England ; 
icij poor it was, too. 

A fitoot boy, leaning heavily on the stilts, was plowing stubble- 
gRmid. We jumped over and asked what crop the ground was 
fngmnng £ar. The horses stopped of their own accord when we 
^oke. The boy turned and sat upon the stilts-brace, and then 
■Mweied— "^ Erdnow." 

mie same answer, or some other sounds that we could not 
^MH the meaning of, followed several other questions. The 
(low had a wooden beam, bound round with hoop iron. The 



t areh tpans two hundred feet, and its height is forty feet, and there are two 
^Kf Tfcw, flBfCh twenty feet wide and forty feet high. From the surfibce of the water to 
Ihi RMkd Is OTcr rixty feet. The parapet walls are three hundred and fifty feet long, with 
s-wsy and feot-path between, of thirty feet. 
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horses seemed to be worn-out hacks ; the harness was mendfld^ 
with bits of rope ; the farrows were crooked and badlj tone^i 
Altogether, a more unfarmer-like turn-oat, and a worse pisoeif^ 
work, I never saw in our own backwoods. When we last M^ 
the plowman, he had taken off his woollen cap and seemed tM^ 
lighting a pipe, and the horses were beginning to nibble at Ai 
stubble, which stuck up in tufts all over the plowed groooi i| 
getting back to the road, we crossed a low spot, unkingasUl 
deep in mire, and noticed several trees not eight inches tUdd 
which showed signs of decay. . 

We tramped on for several miles, I think, through this iMii 
scenery and most ungentlemanly farming, until it became nsflb 
tiresome. At length the wood fell back, and tibe road was BM| 
for some way with a double row of fine elms. Still no deer. A 
little further, and we came to a cottage beautifully dn^^ 
ivy, and passed through another gate. Ah ! here is the real |w 
at last 

A gently undulating surface of close-cropped pastare Ifl^ 
reaching way off illimitably ; very old, but not very large tnjp 
scattered singly and in groups — so far apart as to throw loDgiM 
broken shadows across broad openings of light, and leave 4j 
view in several directions unobstructed for a long distHMj 
Herds of fallow-deer, fawns, cattle, sheep, and lambs qpiq 
feeding near us, and moving slowly in masses at a distance;, 
warm atmosphere, descending sun, and subHme shadows fill 
fleecy clouds transiently darkening in succe^ion, sunny suite 
cool woodside, flocks and herds, and foliage. 

The road ran on winding through this. We drew a Itf 
breath, and walked slowly for a little way, then turned aside 
the nearest troe, and lay down to take it all in satis&ctodi 
Then we arose and went among the deer. They were small fl 
lean, all with their heads down feeding. Among them was o 
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■edtobe4Bite«taMi.«lb0dieqp; bal tnddenlj, m 
tfa nanr, all, *■ if qm^ niied hig^ tfadr heads, and 
f fa > 1%^ i||riqgiqg gallop> After going a fiew rodBy 
i it«^ Mil ftdpgalMNit^itoodakiie^ with eanerecty 
■^g efBi^ inleBt vpao Wp A ftw rodi ftndier, the 
I Ulai In aa« and itood ife the nme wsjr, looUng at 
b^cna Ihe heads agnn dropped; a lawn stepped ou| 
« Asb; As one nearest ns toned and trotted to il^ 
n fin qneclj to ftedh« again. 
9 mro of a hnge^ eoaiae-lnxded Taziet^, some of them 
^mrgdp onilf not stsnding quite so hig^as the deer — 
me at an (as sheq>) even for a mutton bireed ; but in 
a distance, and against the shadows, fiir prettier than 
The cattle were short-horned, large^ di^le-skinned, 
ii«aii«nwM>^ lint not lemaiiudile. 
dnded that the sheep and cattle were of the most value 
BMt in the landscape; but it was a little exciting to us 
le deer, particulaiiy as we would sometimes see them 
I herd Idsnrely moving across an opening among the 
Bg way oi^ and barelj distinguishable ; or still more 
two^ or three^ which had been separated from a nearer 
sljr started, and dashed wildly by us, within pistol shot 
think they are as laige as our Maine fallow-deer." 
ler if thryr'd taste as good as they did that night" 
I redum not^— no hemlock to toast them over." 
deep on aftowards, eh I " 
wdves to keep yon awake." 

ig the carriage road, we came near a mass of shrub* 
and beyond which the trees were closer and taller. It 
ited from the deer park by an iron fence. Passing this 
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by anotlier liglit gate, and between thick underwood, we toood 
ourselTes close to the entrance fix>nt of the HalL 

<* It is considered the most sploidid qtedmen of the pointed GoAfe < 
consists of a centre and three stories, finished with octagonal tBznlvi{ 
ncctcd with the main part hy lofty intennediate towers, the wholec 
by buttresses, niches, and pinnacles, and adorned with elahontdye 
heraldic designs, fretwork, and foliage, surmounted throoghoat hji^'^ 
riohcd battlement" ' ." ^ 

\ \:- 

So much from the Guide Book. It is not my business to 4r> .^ 
tempt a criticism of ^ the finest specimen of the pointed GodPfj^v ^ 
in England ; but I may honestly say that it did not, as a wlJ^\;- 
produce the expected effect upon us, without tiying to find 19^- 
sons for the failure. Even when we came to locik at it doi'nfe. 
we found little to admire. There was no great simple beaH^H; 
it as a mass, nor yet vigorous original character osoaf^ in ^^ 
details to make them an interesting study. The edifice 
and low, and covered with an immense amount of 
decoration. 

Such was our first impression, and we were greatly c 
cd, you may be sure. We admired it more afterwards on I ^^ 
other side, from the middle of a great garden, where it wfsakfKz 
stand much higher, being set up on terraces, and gaining JofH^ 
I suspect, from the extension of architectural character 
grounds in its front. Here we acknowledged a gooddedj 
magnificence in its effect Still it seemed as if it might 1n|| 
been obtained in some other style, with less labor, and to be vaJf^ 
frittered away in a confusion of ornament , ''^ 

This garden is a curiosity. It is in the geometrical style, wk^ 
covers eight acres, it is said, though it does not seem nearly tW 
to the eye. It is merely a succession of small arabesque figoiyi^ 
of fine grass or flower beds, set in hard, rolled, dariL-edlov|l^'' 



lifioe is h^lH^ 
meaDim^jll 




to dig 
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IWfd. The gnrfaoey dropping by long terraces from the steps 
if ike Hall to the river, is otherwise only varied by pyramidal 
|««B and bozy and a few vases. On the whole, the effect of it, 
m mmtiaxm with the house, and looking towards it, is fine, more 
Mlka I Bhonld have expected ; and it falls so rapidly, that it 
Bcti the landscape seen in this direction from the house but 
Mh^ and, as an enriched foreground, not disagreeably. This 
l^kdieipe is exquisitely beautiful, looking across the Dee, over a 
f Talley towards some high, blue mountains. From other 
I of the Hall, vistas open through grand avenues of elms ; 

lte« are some noble single trees about the lawn. 

Ik Ei^lish dm is a much finer tree than I had been aware 
r tan, yet with drooping limbs and fine thick foliage ; not 

^ine as a single tree as our elm, but more effective in masses, 
\ thicker and better filled out in its general outline. 

He Hall was undergoing extensive alterations and repairs ; 

M the grounds inmiediately about it, except the terrace gar- 

^ were lumbered up with brick and stone, and masons' sheds, 
M in complete confusion. Being Saturday, aU the workmen 
Irileft, and it was long before we could find any one about the 
Me. We had got very thirsty, and considering that such a 
hot would not be left without any tenants, determined that we 
ttdd get a drink. After hammering for some time at a door 
ider the principal entrance, a woman came and opened it a few 
Aes, and learning our wish, brought us a glass of water, which 
e passed out through the narrow opening, never showing her 
JCL We were amused at this, which she perceiving, told us the 
ir was chained and padlocked, so she could not open it wider. 
Boon after, while looking for an entrance to the fruit garden, 
met a gamekeeper, who was followed by a pet cub fox. Ho 
y obligingly showed us through such parts of the establishment 
he was able to. There was notluDg remarkable in the gardens 
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or glass-housesy except some lirge and well4romed fruit tien at 
walls. Every thing was n^^ected now, howeyery and we did » 
more than glance at them. There were aome newstabks neai^ 
finished, the plans of which I studied with interest Each hoos 
is to have a private box. I do not leodUeet the exactsiaeyU 
it is at least twelve feet square on the fleory and mc»e tiian tfait 
high. In the ceiling is a ventilator, and in oat corner an im 
rack for haj (much like a fire-grate) ; and there is proibabljr ^ 
tended to be a small manger fiar fine and wet feed. There iia 
grating for drainage in the fioor, and, besideB theee, no other ii-~ 
tores whatever. The horse is to be left firee within the waBi. 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

Grndtoeper—Gftine PresenreB— Eccletton, a pKttj Tillage— The Sdiod 
Hoaae—Drainiiig— Children Playing —The River^de Walk—Pleas- 
oze Parties— A Contrasting Glimpse of a Sad Heart — Saturday Night 
— Ballad Singer — Mendicants — Row in the Tap-room — Woman's Fee- 
UeneflB — Chester Beer, and Beer-drinking. 

fTHE gamekeeper adyised us to return to Chester \xj another 
^ road, and following his directions, we found a delightful path 
by the river side. We had not gone far before we overtook an- 
odier keeper, carrjing a gun. It is hard for us to look upon wild 
gime as property, and it seemed as if the temptation to poach 
upon it must be often irresistible to a poor man. It must have a 
bad effect upon the moral character of a community for the law 
to deal with any man as a criminal for an act which, in his own 
conscience, is not deemed sinfuL Even this keeper seemed to 
look upon poaching as not at all wrong — merely a trial of adroit- 
neas between the poacher and himself, though it was plain that 
detection would place the poacher among common swindlers aad' 
thieves, exclude him from the society of the religious, and from 
reputable employment, and make the future support of life by 
onlawfal means almost a necessity. He said, however, there 
was very »ittle praching in the neighborhood. Most of the 
tanners were alk . ed to shoot within certain limits, and the 
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laboring dan were genenDj wanting in either the means wtlw 
pfaick to attend iL 

Evidentlj a man has a right to fester and increase the natonl 
stock of wild game upon his own land, that is, in a degree to do- 
mesticate it ; and the law should j^ratect him in the ef^ojmeiiltf 
the results of the labor and pains he has taken for this pupcM 
The nndefinaUe diaracter of soch propertj, however, makes Ai 
attempt to preserve it inexpedient, and often leads to iiynstiee; 
and when the preserve is sostained at the expense of verj gitii 
injoiy to more in^Mrtant means of sostaining homan life ini 
half-stafved commonity, the poadber is more excusable than Ai 
|Moprietor. 

That this is often the case in England, I more than once stt 
evidence. A picture, drawn \xj the agricoltoral correspondoft 
of the LomdoH Timet of Nov. 11, 1851, rq>resents a scene of thk 
kind, more remarkable however than any that came under mf 
notice: 

** At Stamford we passed into Northamptonshire, obtaining t 
glimpse of the Marquis of Exetei^s finely wooded pari^ and msa* 
sion of Burleigh. This magnificent place, founded by Qoeei 
Elizabeth's Lord Treasurer Cecil, with its grand old trees anl 
noble park, is just the place to which a foreigner should be takes 
to give him an idea of the wealth of our English nobility. 

^ The tenants on this estate are represented as being in tfat 
most hopeless state of despondency on account of the present km 
prices of agricultural produce, and as they were complaining v» 
hemeotly, the Marquis offered to have the farms of any tenaali 
who desired it, revalued. Only one on this great estate acceptd 
the offer. There have been no farms of any consequence yei 
given up, and for those which do come into the market there an 
plenty of offerers, though men of capital are becoming chary, ani 
will only look at very desirable farms. The estate is said to hi 
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low-rented. Small fiumers, of whom there are many, are snfifer- 
ing moftt seyerelj, as they have not saved any thmg in good tunes 
%o fidl bai^ upon now. Some of them are, indeed, greatly re- 
» and we heard of one who had applied to his parish for 
Others have sold eveiy thing off their farms, and some, 
I told, had not even seed com left with which to sow their 



** In a fine comitry, with a gently undulating surface and a soil 
Ay and easy of culture, laid into large fields moderately rented, 
MM if surprised to hear that there is so much complaint and so 
■ndi real suffering among the poorer class of fieurmeBik It is 
only in part accounted for by the devastation of game, which on 
ttat and some other noblemen's estates in North Northampton- 
ihiie, is still most strictly preserved. On the 24th of January 
kit, seven guns, as we were told, on the Marquis's estate, killed 
480 head of game, a most immoderate quantity at such a late 
period of the season. The fields are aU stuck about with bushes 
to prevent the poachers netting; and the farmers feel most 
severely the losses they sustain, in order that their landlord and 
Ui friends may not be deprived of their sport. The strict pres- 
cmlioa of game on this and some other estates in the northern 
puts of the county, was described to us in the bitterest terms, as 
'completely eating up the tenant farmer, and against which no 
man can fiinn or live upon the farm.' It is ' the last ounce that 
breaks the camel's back,' and men who might have made a man- 
fal struggle against blighted crops and low prices, are overborne 
bj a burden which they feel to be needlessly inflicted, and of 
which they dare not openly complain. 

•* In consequence of the distress among the small farmers, many 
of the laborers would have been thrown out of employment had 
wcffk not been found for them by the Marquis in stubbing and 
ck:aring woodland, which will tlius be reclaimed for cultivation. 
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The improvement is expected to be amply remunerative in the 
end, and it is one of the unlooked-ibr results of free trade, wludi 
are to be met with in every part of the country, that a landloid 
is compelled by circnmstances, various in kind, to improve the 
neglected p(»tions of his estate, and which, without such impel- 
ling cause, might have long lain unproductive. Every such im- 
provement is not merely an addition to the arable land of the 
kingdom, but it becomes also an increased source of emplojnieot 
to the laborer." 

I witnessed immense injury done to turnip crops by shootaig 
over them, in Scotland. I was once visiting a tenant-fiuntf 
there, when for a whole half day a ^genUeman^ with three do^ 
was trampling down his Swedes, not once going out of the fidd. 
He was a stranger, having the permission of the owner of the 
property to shoot over it, probably, and the fanner said it wonU 
do no good to remonstrate ; he would only be laughed at ind 
insulted. 

We passed near a rookery, and the keeper was good enoo^ 
to shoot one of the rooks for us to look at It was a shorto^ 
winged and rather heavier bird than our crow, with a laiger head 
and a peculiar thick bilL At a distance the difference would not 
be readily distinguished. The caw was on a lower note, and 
more of a parrot tone, much like the guttural croak of a fledgling 
crow. The keeper did not confirm the farmer^s statement of 
their quality for the table. When they were &t they made a 
tolerable pic only, he said, not as good as pigeons. The rookeiy 
was, as we have oflen seen it described, a collection of crows'-like 
nests among the tops of some large trees. 

We turned off from the river a little way to look at EcdestoOi 
a village on the border of the park, and one of the prettiest we 
saw in England. 

The cottages were nearly all of the timber and noggin waDs I 
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have described as oonmum at Chester, covered with thick thatch- 
ed roofsy with frequent and different-sized dormers, o^en with 
bow-windows, porches, well-houses, etc, of unpainted oak or of 
rustic work (boughs of trees with the bark on), broad latticed 
windows opening on hinges, a profusion of creeping vines on trel- 
Uses, and oflen covering all the walls and hanging down over the 
windows, little flower-gardens full of roses, and wallflowers, and 
violets, and mignonette, enclosed in front by a closely trimmed 
hedge of jew, holly, or hawthorn, sometimes of both the latter 
together, and a nicely-sloped bank of turf between it and the 
md. I made a sketch of one of them. An intelligent laboring 
man talked with me while I was drawing it, and said it was the 
residence of the schoolmaster, and the village school was kept 
in it The main part (which was covered with our Virginia 
creeper) was over three hundred years old ; a part of the wing 
was modem. 

This laborer had been digging drains in the vicinity. He said 
the practice was to make them from 18 to 36 inches deep, and 
fimn 5 to 7 yards apart, or "in the old ^«''— "The butsf'* 
^ Ay, the buts." He meant what we sometimes call the " * bouts** 
(tnmabouts) or furrows between the lands in plowing, wliich here 
■re often kept unaltered for generations for surface drainage, and, 
oddly enough, considering the many manifest inconveniences of 
retaining them, as we were often told, on account of the conven- 
ience of measuring or dividing flelds by them, (as our farmers 
He often guided in their sowing by the lands, and estimate areas 
by counting the panels of fence.) Tiles, such as are being now 
introduced with us, an inch or an inch and a half in diameter 
(without collars), were laid in the drains to conduct the water. 
The usual crop of potatoes in the vicinity he thought alx)ut 
three measures to a rood, or 225 bushels to an acre ; of wheat, 
30 bushels. 
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We went into a stylish inn to get some re&esbment^ and whik 
waiting for it, watched some little girls plajing in the street 
Thej stood, four holding hands, dancing and singing roand one 
(" Dobbin") lying on the ground : 

Old DobbiB k teid, 

Dobbin k dMd, 
He*i kOd in bk bed, 

TlMra let him Ito, 
Aj, ej; 

Keep waloh txr bie cy*. 

For if he gets up 

He*]l eat at all upl- 
and away they scampered and Dobbin after theUL The one he 
first catches lays down again for "^ Dobbin," when it is repeated. 
The church was a little one side of the village on an elevatiODi 
and so hidden by trees that we only saw a square tower and vane^ 
Near it a neat stone building, I thought likely to be the parsonage^ 
and pointing towards it soon after, asked a man who lived in it? 
His reply was, '^ Why, there's none but poor peoples' houses 
there, sir ! " The vicarage he showed us in another dixectioo^ 
a fine house in spacious grounds. 

From £ccleston we had a delightful walk in the evening to 
Chester. There is a good foot-path for miles along the river 
bank, with gates or stiles at all the fences that run down to it, 
and we met great numbers of persons, who generally seemed 
walking for pleasure. There were pleasure boats, too, with par- 
ties of ladies under awnings, rowing up and down the river, 
sometimes with music. 

We were stopped by some laboring people going home, who 
asked us to look afler a poor woman we should see sitUng by tlw 
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witer nde over the next stile, who, they feared, had been unfor- 
tuate, and was going to drown herself. She had been there for 
in boor, and thej had been for some time trying to prevail on her 
to get up and go home, but she would not reply to them. We 
fimnd her as they had said — a tall, thin woman, without hat or 
cap on her head, sitting under the bank behind some bushes, a 
little bundle in a handkerchief on her knees, her head thrown 
ferward resting upon it, her hands clasped over her forehead, and 
looking moodily into the dark stream. We drew back and sat 
OD the stile, where we could see if she stepped into the water. 
In a few minutes she arose, and aroiding to turn her face towards 
03, walked rapidly towards the town. We followed her until she 
was lost in a crowd near the gate. 

We found the streets within the walls all flaring with gas light, 
ad crowded with hawkers and hucksters with donkey carts, 
soldiers, and policemen, and laboring men and women making 
pndiases with their week's earnings, which, until lately, it has 
been a uniyersal custom in England to pay on Saturday night. 
We heard a ballad-monger singing with a drawling, nasal tone, 
on a high key, and listened for awhile to see what he had. One 
ifter another he would hold them up by a gas light, and sing 
than. The greater number were protection songs, with ^ free 
tiade'' and ^^ruin" oft repeated, and were the worst kind of dog- 
gereL One (sung to ^Oh, Susannah!") I recollect^ as follows: 



'Oh, poor 1 

DonH wait and 017 in Tmiov 
But bo off to Califi»Ri7, 
If TOO eannot driro tho wain.*' 



He read also choice scraps from confessions of murderers ; 
parts of the prayer-book travestied so as to tell against free trade; 
aid other such literature. In another place we found a crowd 
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about a man with a flute, a woman with a hurdj-gnrdjy and three 
little children singing what we guessed must be Welsh songB— 
regular wails. The youngest was a boy, not appearing to be over 
five years old, and was aU but naked. 

In front of our inn a man held in his arms a fine, welMreased 
little boy, and cried in a high, loud, measured, monotonous dimiH, 
continuously oyer and over — ^ BGb mother died in Carlisle we 
have traveled twenty-seven miles to-day I have no m<Hi^ she 
left this boy yesterday he walked ei^teen miles I have no supper 
he is five years old I have walked two hundred miles this is no 
deception I have seen better days friends his feet are lacerated I 
am in search of work I am young and strong he cannot walk his 
mother died in Carlisle help me in my lamentations I have but 
sixpence for myself and boy friends I am compelled to beg I am 
young and strong his mother died in Carlisle I am in search of 
work his feet are lacerated" — ^and so on. We watched him from 
the rows perhaps two minutes, and saw seven persons dix)p cop- 
pers into his hat : two little girls whom a man was leading, a boy, 
a German lace-peddler, a woman with a basket of linen on her 
head, another woman, and a well-dressed man. 

The rest of the evening we sat round a bright coal fire, in what 
had been the great fireplace of the long back parlor. We are the 
only inmates orthe inn except Mrs. Jones, the landlady, and her 
maid. About eleven o'clock we were disturbed by some riotous 
men in the tap-room, which is the other side of the big chimney. 
Mrs. Jones seemed trying to prevail on them to leave the house, 
which they refused to do, singing, " We won't go home till morn- 
ing." Mrs. Jones is a little, quiet, meek, soft-spoken woman, and 
we were apprehensive for her safety. I was about to go to her 
assistance, when the maid entered and said, " If you please, sir, 
my mistress would like to see you." I went hastily round into 
the tap-room, and found two stout, dirty, drunken men, swinging 
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pewter mugs, and trjing to sing ^ There was a jollj collier." 
Miii Jones stood between them. I pushed one of them aside, 
and asked her what she wished--expecting that she would want 
me to try to put him into the street. The men made such a noise 
that I could not hear her mild voice in reply, which, she perceiv- 
ings turned again and said, in a tone that at once quelled them, 
* Stqp your ncnse, you brutes I " — and then to me, " will you 
please step into the kitchen, sir?" She only wished to know 
what we would like to have for our breakfast and dinner, as the 
flht^ would close soon, and, to-morrow being Sunday, they would 
not be open before noon. 
* Hie next mornings when we were going out, she came to un- 
bA Ae door of the passage or entry, and told us she was obliged 
by law to keep it locked till two o'clock. At two o'clock we 
fiiuid it open, and inunediately aAer saw a man drinking beer in 
the tap-room again. 

There is a continual and universal beer-drinking in Chester. 
Mrs. Jones tells us that the quality of the beer made here has 
long been a matter of town pride, though now there is very little 
brewed in families, every one almost being supplied, at a great 
aaring of trouble, from the large breweries. She says there used 
to be a town law that whoever brewed poor beer should be pub- 
lidy do<^ed. Sunday night, young men with their sweethearts 
and sisters, of reputable appearance, and quiet, decent behavior, 
cune into our back parlor, and sitting by the round-table, ordered 
and drank each their glass or two of beer, as in an American 
town they would take ice-cream. Now and then a few remarks 
TOdd be made about the sermon and who had been at church, or 
ahoat those who had been, or were soon going to be, married, or 
other town gossip ; but for the most, they would sit and drink 
their beer in silence. 
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CHAPTER XVm. 
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ChurucUr of the Wehh — The Cflttedral : The Clergj, Serrice^ ' 
the LudicroQi and the Sublime — A Reverie — A Revelatian- 
moo^^ComrauajOEis-- Other Chmxhea — Sunday Ewenlhg — C 
of the Townspeople* 

TITE were awakened tlxb raommg b^ a sweet eluming of 

" calheilral bclla. 

After breakfast, Mra, Jones uitrodiiced ua to a young Welsh 
iviQmiDt who haxl come to viiit her. She wua intelligent anil 
handsome, hariag a clear, though dai^k complexioD, tbtck, daik 
hair, and large eyee. This style of beauty geema. comniao hei^ 
aboutSj and is, I judge, the Welsh type. 

She lived among the mountains near Snowdon* and lold U5 Uxe 
country there tva^ bleak and sterile, and agriculture ccinfined 
mostly to grazing. She epoke highly of the character of the 
peasantry in many resspcct^ but said they had strong prejudice^ 
usually despising the English and rising to as^iociale witli thmoi 
Majiy of th^n could not epeak English, and tho^e who coali 
would oflen a^ect not to understand, if they were addreaietl Iff 
an Englishman. Among thenifielves they were neighborly, *Jan- 
nish, honest, and generous, but etrangers they would impose upon 
shamelessly. She had known very few to emigrate, and tho@e 
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FTcnt to Australia* lo her neighborliood thejr 
mo^y dlasi^Dters — Methodlits and Baptist^^ and^ with the 
lloti of deceit to strangers, were of much better character 
he English hiborers. They had, however, mamy traditiooal 
Eta^oos. 

I attended eecrice in the mo ruing at the eathedral. Tlie 
ntiTe lowxi«9s amd depth of its woJIb, strengthened by 
B|de battresseB, and its diorl^ square massive towerj to- 
E^'mth itt general time-worn aspect, impressed me much as 
non of end tiring, self-sustaining age. Like the stalwart 
^ Tcry old oak, stripped by the tempests of much of the 
OTer-lus:uriiint youth, its settledj compact, ungar- 
iir^ WBs much more imposing tlian the feeble grace 
umnee of many move celebrated structures* The 
^ o£ outline, the wrinkles and furrows and scani upon 
ihe old ma-sonry, are veiy remarkable* The roor- 
■0 ftO fmllen from ihe outside, and the edges of the stones 
^p off deeply, but irregularly, as tliey vary in texture or 
Hcrdbtly exposed* The c fleet of raru artd snow and froft, 
' regetatiou and coitl smoke, for six hundred years upon 
, I know of no building in America that would give 
The material of construction is a brown stone, 
ti^ij^i^r tlian our Portland ^sandstone, but now darker 
i.f e ever seen tliat become. It has had various repairs 
ml^ of lime, and is consequently in various stages of 
\ 10 niiti — some small parts, not noticeable in a cursory 
I in cooiplete and irreparable demolishment, and others 
restored to their original lines and angles, with 
yMight'-colored stone and mortar — bad blotches^ but for- 
frommenu 
qnce cottmected with on abbey, and other religious 
slocpd near it, and by a long under-ground passage 
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witb the Dutinet}' at tbe other 6ide of ilie towo^ Think of 
poor girU walking* with a watiing duuit through thai mile of 
diirknt.'^, to moniing serviec at the cathedral I 

Omr approach to it thi^ momtng was bj a someilung leu 
.glockmy and tedious way. We were aeetden tally in an &Ue|^li 
the Tiem'ity, when we saw a gentleman in a wiiite gown, and t 
iquai'e or umver&ity cap oti Ma hc;ul, w ith a lady on his amtf 
enter an old, arched, and groined passage- We followed !u* 
adventurously, not being @iire that it was not the entrance to hit 
residence^ A^et passing to the rear of the block of b^Udiop 
tliat fronted on the alley, we found om-selves in a kind of gpUof 
or covered promenade attached to the outride oF the catbadigl 
(The cioij?ters*) From this we passed into the nave (or long aJSB 
of the cross). It* length, its broad, flat stone Hoor, entirely frf^ 
from obetructionj except by a row of thick clustHfed oolumni 
the fiidee, and the great height and darkness of its oak-eeile4 linC 
produced a sensation entirely new to us, lu dignity woi ii 
created by a general dimness, ^p/L by the breadth of the soi 
colored light, that flowed in one sheet through a very 
Mtained-glass window at one end. In the end opfjosite iliis 
wide piers that support the tower, and between the two cental 
onea of thegc were the gilded organ-pipea that we had aecn in 
nocturnal visit. 

Under these was an arched door, on each side of which hi 
about thirty boys, from ten to ailceii year^ old, di-essed in w 
robag^ — the " ringing boys," or " eljoristers." Walking lei 
up and down the otherwise vacant floor of the tia¥e, wf^*- 
Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells" (I believe that is the i 
dean and Ginons, etc- ; a f quad of eceledastical dignitaria*;, n 
very titles were strange to me, but altogether forming, what 
JoncB said we should see, " a y^vy pretty pack of priest^,** 
biahop was a thin man, with an InsigniBcant face, ftnd crisp 
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lied back frotn his forehead, dress<id ia a blade gown with 
« lawn skeves, and E cap cm his head. The dean, a burlj 
stnkinglj eotttnisiing with the bi^*hop» partieuhirly wliea 
laiighcdT in white gown with a sort of bag of ^carkt iiik| 
mpm a degenerate cuwl, lieU around his neck, and dangling bj 
gs down hia back. The others had something of tbe siune 
of difleretrt colors. We w<!re told aflerwanls, that these 
? imiversiity badges and that the color was a mark of rank, 
b university honors, but in the scale of society — as nobleman 
i«itDcint*r*— (a pretty thing to ciiri-y into the worship of the 
*, iii it not ?) The others weJ^ in black. 

ked about for a few miniites outdde the oolumns, read- 

jnK.'riptionH on the stones of the floor^ which showe«l that 

ered vaoltj for the dead, and looking at the tablets and 

eOigiea that were atJa(^he<l to the walls and columns* 

ere mostly of elaborate heraldic de.*ign, many with mOi- 

ignSa^ and nearly all excessively ngly and hiuppmpriate 

of religious tnedttation and worisliip. 
a while tlie great bell ceased Colling^ and some men in 
loose gowns, two bearing maces of steel with silver 
ends, the rest carrying black rods, entered and falu- 
bi«h6pw A proeessioii then formed, headed by the boys, 
followed by the bishop, dean, sutxiean, canons 
mt&or, archdeacon, prebendaries, etc, and closed by 
t Tankeea in plain clotlics ; passed between tite ** veig^^Bj** 
Howed reverently and presented arms, through the door 
fr llifr orgsn into the choir — a jjart of the e<li£ce (in the 
9£ th^ crtMi.) which is fitted up ioconvenicnlly for pwblic 




r narrow apartment, having galleriefj^ the occupants 
are hidden behind n beautiful open-work carved wood 
I and famished below with three or four tiers of pews and 
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a few benches. Under the organ loft were eleyated arme< 
which were occupied indiscriminatelj hj the onofficiatiDg 
and military officers in uniform ; the goTenwr of the castle 
Grosvenor (as ^ colonel of the militia''), Lord de Tapl 
others. Stationing soldiers among the canons, it struck 
well enough for a joke, but objectionable as part of a dis 
worshiping the God of Peace.* 

Half waj between these elevated seats and the chan< 
the reading desk and pulpit, and on each side of this the 
ters were seated. Several persons rose to offer us their i 
we approached them, and when we were seated, placed 
books before us. The pews were all furnished with foo 
or hassocks of straw rope, made up in the manner of a stn 
hive. 

Much of the service, which in our churches is read, wa 
or, as thej say, intoned. Intoning is what, in school-chili 
called " iingsong^ reading, only the worst kind, or an ex 
ted sing-song. I had never heard it before in religious ; 
except in a mitigated way from some of the old-fashioned • 
and Methodist female exhorters, and I was surprised to 
among the higher class of English clergy, and for a momc 
plexed to account for it. But I remembered tliat nearly s 
in reading Scripture, or in oral prayer, or in almost any 
religious exercises, use a very different tone and mode oi 
ance from that which is usual or natural with them, ei 
conversation or in ordinary reading. And this is more not 
in persons of uncultivated minds ; so it is probably an im] 

* I remember when I wu a child, Beeing on the Sunday preceding the first ] 
May — the annual training daf — in one of the moet old-fiuhioned Tillages in Coi 
the oflleen of the militia come into the me«ting-house in their uniforms. The 
the choir wm a corporal, and the red stripes on his panUloons, the red filings 
buttons of his coat, as he stood up alone and pitched the psalm tunes, was 
Irretrlerably on my mizid. 
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&tiiigiiirii and disasBodate religious exercises from the Gommoii 
duties of lif^ that induees it The effect is, that the reading of 
the BiUey Ibr inatanee, instead of being a studj of truth, or an 
nritemcnt to devotion and duty, as the individual maj intend, 
beoomes wtkoeicf praUe or prajer — the real, unconscious pur- 
pose of the reader finding expression in his tone and manner. So 
we may often hear the most arrant nonsense in oral prayers ; a 
itringing together of scriptural phrases and devout words in con- 
fbttng and oontradicting sentences, while the tone and gesture 
sad the whole manner of the devotee show that he is most sin- 
eerely, feelingly, enthusiastically in earnest supplication. What 
fiir? Not finr that which his words express, for they may express 
otter blasphemy, as in fact, it seems to me, they generally da It 
is simply an expression or manifestation by the act of uttering 
words in a supplicating tone— of the sense <^ dependence on a 
superior being— of love, of gratitude, and of reverence. David 
did the same thing by dancing and playing upon the harp. It is 
done now, as it seems to us, more solemnly in playing upon 
church organs. It is done by monuments, and in the decorations 
. «f churches. It is done by the Catholics, in listening and respond- 
ing to prayers in a language which they don't pretend to under- 
stand, and in mechanically repeating others, the number of them 
counted by beads, measuring the importance or intensity of their 
purpose. It is done by abstaining from meat on Friday, and by 
confession to one another, in the form prescribed by their church 
government It is done by the Japanese, in twirling a teetotum ; 
by the Chinese, in burning Joss-sticks ; by the Fakirs, in stand- 
ing on one leg ; by the Methodists, in groans and inarticulate 
cries; by the Shakers, in their dance; by the Baptists in ice- 
water immersions ; by Churchmen, in kneeling ; by Presbyteri- 
ans, in standing ; by New Englanders, in eating a cold dinner 
and regularly going to meeting on Sunday ; by the English, in 
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■ad Ute Geniiwi% m mdal mtereoitfBe oa thut ikj, aa 
i as bj BKm djatanrtlj devout exerdbes. 

li vas plain to me tkal dm tone of tbe i^eader wba meant liT 
expn;^^ — " Note ye thM thb reading m n& oomtDOQ rendb^, bui 
U tbe word drnved ^vm God^ not now repealed for jcmr ioAtruo^ 
tfeOBy jilaiii^ and with ks true e^npbani^ Imt inarkedly oUi«fwiM|i 
tlriit we tnaf sbinr oar faiih In isa saered eliaraeter, aztd ihroii^ 
it acknowledge otir Gf>d ; I bj repealiag tLs words^ bb men do tkoC 
thoie c^ anotlter book — yoa b j jour pna^eaee and reTereot sUexta^ 
wtok I do so.*" 

It waj erideii^ too^ by the oecaaiofial diMcultied aod oonflee^nedd 
erabarr^isaient and ooafii^ion of ocir t^eaden eaosmg blushiii^ 
fitaniiBertis^, tbnt it iras not with him a natural expressioo of thll 
purpose^ as was the n^isal tone of the Puritan, but a studied Jbm^ 
which bad originated in some per^m HKxre musicallj ccaiMitutedi 

Whi?ther I was light with regard to the theory or not, tbej 
was no room for doubt that^ pmcticidlj^ ^ueh wa.^ the operatki 
of much of the service. The port loo of the Old Testament nid 
was one of those tedious geoeaJo^cid regissters tljat nubody 
an antiquary or a blood nobleman would pretend to be interesta 
in. Tht^ p«(alm, one of the too^ fearful of David's sod^ o| 
yengeance and imprecation, alternately sung by the chorisl«a 
and intoned by the reader, one often running into the other wiil 
tno^t unpleasant discord- The same with the Litany » Evea 
prayers could with difficulty be understood, owing 
echoes, in which aU distinctnefls wa^^ IdsL 

Despairing of being assisted by the words of the serviceT 
endeavored to ^^ work up" in myself the soleopanity and awe whid 
seemed due to the place and the occasion, by appropriate 
tions* Under this TanUetl ceiling, what holy thoughts, whl 
heavenly ii«;pirationj, have been kindled — what true praise 
noblo reaolution has, like unconscious incense, grateful to Goi 
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iiOKKicd 1mm these seats I On those vi^nemble walb, for hua- 
divds of j€UiT%t have the ejos of good men rested, as from their 
ilDi juid HDtotCering eonfiiBt^Qcy tlicy gahied new strength and 
im^fjbl the ^^cMxl iighi^ — and again I raided m^ cyea to 
nmittlon wich them. They fell upon a most infamous 
eooDlPDaDcef like to the rcpres«5ntAtiona of Falataff *s — ^a man with 
«e^ n^** cloei^l and his ton|2iie tucki»d out the side of hie mouth — 
his in Ay iit^ up in a sa*.'k, hb kneea being brought u(>on eaeh 
fade of his chin to make a snugger bundle* I turned away from 
il taiiiiedisitely ; but there was another face in duleful grimaee^ as 
tf a man who had been buried alive had suddenly thrust his head 
Ottt of hu coffin^ and was greatly pt'rpk']ted and dismayed at his 
Ajpin I turned my eyes — they fell upon the faee of a 
ODcler the influence of an emetie; again, upon a woman 
tJie grin of dnmkenness. Everywhere that any thing like 
« hoii would be appropriate to the arehiteclnre, were faoes seulp^ 
tmii on the walla tliat would be capital in a comic alnmnac. 
I ck#ed mj eyes again, and tried to bring my mind to a rev- 
mood, bnt tlte more I tried the more difliriilt I found it. 
Mf imagination waa taken pjsseasion of by the funny tbing^Sj and 
Kfined to inarch out the sublime. Not but that the suhlimej the 
piadf and the awful were not apparent also, all over and around 
^«Tr and consciouely within me ; but, like a atubbom child, my 
mad would ti^siit forc«. I gave it up, envying those who would 
Iftfe l»ei*n so natiJiuLly elevated by all these incitements and aids 

U* ikiottotl* 

I rnibl not nnderatand a aentcnce of the serrieei but fiatf and 

1^*1. ^ind kneelcil; thus only being able to join In the prayer, and 

jiniL-^% and eommunion of the congregation. 

Soon my thoughtj^ now wandering freely^ fell to moYing in 

iiii«eiions of reverie that I have found they are apt to take 

I &ni hearing wluit those who liaten with critical ear shaU 
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cal] tine music : doabtless it is the best and tni«st Oi«i 
this. I tiad been wandering in a doep, eaii day-drerunf ^^ 
beyond the ocean— beyond the eartb - , • dniirk — Xo^i to 
brance — when I wa$ of a Buddes brought back and m\ 
aguin, in the dim old eatliedral^ with such emotion^ m 
eternity and infinity, I wa^ n^manded to my^lexious h\m(x\ 
8€nse of time, thfit I choked and throbbed ; and tberi, 
richest; deepest melody 1 must ever haire heard pasi^d 
ioftly swelling through the vaulted ceiling, caught up wA 
by mild echoes in the nave, and again and iigaiti faintly mm 
from ita deepest distances, I kneeled and bowed mj b(^ 
the wot^hiperfi aruund me, acknowledging in all my heij 
b^irUty and subUmily uf Uie place and the services. 

The leiiuon wa^ from an elderly miui, wilh a voice sli 
broken, and an impressive manner, whom we were af» 
told Wfis Ciinon Skde^ a somewhat distingnished divine, f 
one of the best, plain, praclical, Christ-like di^coui^es I 
heard fi^m a pulpiL It wa:! delivered w^itli emphasis and 4 
(ion, in ii mitund, sometimes almost eonvcrsatioQal tone, dl 
to indwiduaki high and low, then and there present, i|| 
course was listened to with respeetful attention* The m«| 
of it wus to enforce the idea, that a knowledge of the ti^ 
GiKl waa never to be arriveil at by mere learning and ^rfl 
that those were i^ometimes rather encumbrances; that km 
of more value than learning. He had been describing ihi 
ftcCii of iiliU i^nd concluded hy saying, that the Pharisees, 
with llicir own not?ons^ and scorning new light, were not 
in our day* " There ai-e some of them in our Church of En| 
would tiitit them were fewer; that there were less parad 
more rt!ulity of heavenly knowledge.*' lie tnaxle but Lii 
of hts note.% and pronounced un extemporaneous prayer, 
conclusion with extreme solemnit}^. 
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in ogmpofijr wtth n large proportion oC the wotnetl 
ntf mid. fmlf a dozen men, at the eDiummiioii ^cniec* The 
I of Engkmd service, whlcli has always geemed to me more 
Ive ihaxi most ot'iers to llie practical end of the ceremony j 
' wmM so solemiiy impres^tiYet and ofleclingi It was adtninies' 
hj the bis^Iiop, unassisted, wilh great feeling and simjdicity* 
WHS not the lea-^t unneeessary parade or iitfcctution of 
Hji but a low, earnest voice, anil a quiet, unpix)f*;s8ionaI 
^ tliat betokened a sense of the common brotlierfaood of 119 
lied by God in Christ** The ringing wu^ ** congregaiiofi* 
llie diomtco having left, and ivithout ambiance from the 



A aocKsidemble proportion of the congregation were servonU 

fivcfj I aod besides tliei^ and the soldiers and clergy, the m^ 

were gtenendlj plainly, and many shabbily, drL*s.<^ecL The 

mMij of them, ieemed ot^ a higher cl&as, but were Alao 

4r%med^ gcneruUy in dark ciilj(x>os* 

tl»e MMth tmnsept (or short arm of the ero9*) of the cathe- 

O0Qigreg«tion were assembling as I came out I 

fo m oomptt&T of boj^ roarehtng like soMien^ dir-«^d in 

hugifcirted blsie coatj, long waiBteoatA, breeebet, and utockingB^ 

witli tbe clerical bands from their erarats. Within wen 

odier iitdi ecnDpanies — boys and girls in uniform, frofil 

§thm^ I oqipoie. llie girk were di^^ised in tlie fiyihioii 

\j Two-Siioe% with high-backed wblte eap«, and white 

** arer bloe c^iedc gown^ 
tiasirpc if a buge pLwre of worship in iCselff tbough but a 
flnaQ part f#ibi? ottbeirml, and h occupied by the pariah of 9L 

I serfioe beuig bi^ld In It Immftdi* 
lii^^tf te eatbs4i«l ebtffdi. On tbe dijoni 

lo all who OMd 
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notice to the appoiiited oflkens tkil Ihryniinlil be ni^Mj 

taxed. 

In the afleniooa we yisited a SiBdi^-^dml of (ha XTnitiriiMy 
where we saw about fxrtj weU-beBlKvad duUben—Ae ezeraNi 
mach the same as in ours. Afterwudi we b«UBi a MoaUe » j 
mon in the Independent chapeL The deigyinan, who has beall 
a missionary in the East, and has also timveled in America, hm^ 
good enough to call on us and invite ns to his house the nexidq; 
The congregation seemed to be of a higher grade than mostrf 
that we had seen at the cathedral — more intelligent and animfr 
tedy and more carefullj dressed, jet veiy much plainer^ maf: 
modestly and becomingly, and £ur less expensively, than joi 
could oflen see any congregation with us. 

We had a delightful walk, later in the afternoon, on the waOl 
where we met a very large number of apparently very hapM 
people. I never saw so many neat, quiet, ungenteel, happy, sat' 
healthy-looking women, all in plain clean dresses, and convenor 
in mild, pleasant tones ; hundreds of children, too, dressed ridica- 
lously bright and clean and stiff, not a dirty one among tlMi% 
and as well behaved as dolls, comically sober and stately. Tk 
walls form a good promenade, elevated and dry. The IflndsflSp < 
view across the river, in the sunset haze, seemed in commuaioa 
with the minds of the people, tranquil and loving. An ho9C 
later, and we found the streets lighted up and almost as crowded 
as on Saturday night, yet very quiet, and no impudence, bla<^ 
guardism, or indecency. On the whole, spite of the univeml 
beer-drinking, we obtained a high opinion of the character of 
Chester people, quite as high in respect to morality and courteij 
at least, as a stranger passing a Sunday in a New England town 
of the same size would be likely to form of its inhabitants. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



f Afdiitectfin.1 Slmllee— A Vml to the Maiqmfi of Wcatminfiter^B 
Sm«l^ Stable Matters. 

Mondajf, Sunt Bd^ 

I^AHLY in tlie morning we visited the old church of St. Joha*S| 
sad ai^rwardj several curious plae^i^, relics of Kotnana, 
^ and Nomkans, in the suburb^s^ — ol^er all, Dothitig so in- 
Co me aa tlie commonest relies of Epglbhmen but two 
centimes olcL As we relumed through the tov^ii at 
, the emly nsem seemed to he just getting up. Passing tlie 
the beU toUcd for morning prayer, we turned in. 
are tenrieed every day at 7^11^ and 3 o^clock* The 
wm performed in the Lady Chapel, which we did not 
Hie fttlendiiuce must have been rather meagre, as we 
r no amt gENug to it but two ladiesi wilh an old man-ietrant* 
We reaiaii ie d eooie time hunting on tip^Ioe for tniee^^ of the 
^Kofmsn tnmsition'* in tJie architecture, and found we had had 
ptmetke enough to readily detect it in various parlg. 
; rnHlj into the choir, from which the Lodj Chapel opens, 
the hishop'a throne. It i:^ adorned with many 
F of saiDtfl and angeb^ kings and queen^^ and having been 
to pleoei, in the repair!^ upon it the old heads were 
|iQl cm young shoulders, and mce rcrio, pfoducing in 
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some instances a veiy ludicrous effect, particukriy when t 
men's heads, beards and all, are set on female bodies. We tl 
got out into the cloisters, and fiiom them into the chaptei4Mi 
in which heavj-groined arches, simple, and withoat the sligU 
ornament, hare a fine effect The date is aboat 1190. We i 
here some verj strongly marked faces whidi, in stone, leprei 
certain Norman abbots whose graves were under us. 

Without the cathedral jard, the ruins of the old abbej i^ 
frequently among the houses — the old black oak timber and b 
work of the time of Cromwell, mingling picturesquelj with 
water-worn earrings of the older, old masoniy* This mon 
we saw a stout, round, old Saxon arch giving protection to a 
engine, which brought to mind the improbability of the pre 
race of New Yorkers sending down to posterity such memo: 
of itself. Well, it will send better periiaps, and more las 
than stones— or stocks. 

On the town-hall is a large statue, said to be of Queen A 
but so battered and chipped, that it might stand for anybody 
in a long dress. The hands and nose, and all the regalia, 
knocked off. And how, do you suppose ? By the super-wxet 
people in election demonstrations. Thank Grod, we may yet I 
that, in our thoroughly democratic elections, where the n 
national policy is turning, and the most important private 
local interests are at issue, we leave no such memorials ol 
time. (I beg pardon of the " bloody Sixth.") 

Going into a book-shop for a direction, we saw Emei 
"Representative Men," and Irving's "Sketch Book," on 
counter, with newspapers and railway guides, and the propi 
told us he had sold many of them. . 

We passed tlirough a crockery* shop to see a Roman 
which had been discovered in excavating a cellar in the re 
it Such things arc every year turning up. 




TBE EATOX STCIK HI 

AJta breakfast we once more took our kna(>sacks, and left 
ftftterbjthe fiwt-path oa the bank of the Deo. 
VlkUaiqoisof Westminster owns some of the finest horses 
kthekioj^dom: in passing through Ekxleston, we asked a man 
I k could direct ns where we could see some of them, lie in- 
hned us that he was himself head groom of the stud, and would 
^ pleasure in showing it to us. He took us first to '* the jmd- 
W«," which are fields of from two to five acres, encla^ed by 
^tt walls, ten feet high, some of them with sheds and t«tublcs 
Whdied, and some without In these were thirty or forty of the 
k^kst bred and most valuable mares and fillies in tlie world. 
mmonatelj I am not a horse-man, and cannot attempt to de- 
iBibc them particularly. It needed but a glance, however, to 
Aow iu that they were almost any of them tlie most beautiful 
■i»ab we had ever seen. The groom, whose name is Nutting, 
■M whose acquaintance I recommend every traveler this way to 
•ndeavor to make, was exceedingly obliging, not only taking us 
■to ereiy paddock and stable, and giving us an account of the 
Rraipee, history, and performances of every horse, but calling 
Wittemion to his ** points," all the peculiarities of form which 
[ each individual. It was evident his heart was in his 
H and that his regard was appreciated, for as soon as he 
wcbd the gate and showed hinuelf within the enclosun;, some 
tf the older mares would trot up to be caressed with the moHt 
ttaaaied, intelligent, and gratified expreesion. The mont cele- 
nted among them was Bee^i-vcing, She \» seventeen year» old, 
Hf very hirge. but perfect in form ; I should think UetUrr tlAan 
T dangfater. Owftn-Bee, who is hghter and more delicate. TU". 
rraoniinarj beaaiy of - GLuzn»:e" and ~ Crucifix," U/.h di- 
eruis'htd 1* iLe ViTi, wa.i alw> ofyV-ouT. Tl.'r-'r. I li.-.-jk, 'io :.v. 
Wig to iz.fr 3Lir*f-i-. In on*: of :h*r ps»fhi*yk- •*':r': sl :. -.;:.V:r 
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US dancing and capering, catching (mr knapsadka with their teeA^ 
then springing off and coming hack again, like dogs at plaj. Hi : 
mares, fillies, and colts were all of dark haj color bat 006, nU ' 
was dark iron-grey, nearly black. 

Jost as we left the colts, a great cart^iorse, belonging to As 
Marquis, was passing on the road. The oontrast was striUq^ 
He was seyenteen hands and <me inch high (within a trifle, ai 
feet), and patting both my thambs to the smallest part of lus ]q§ 
I Goald not make my fingers meet aroand it. jk 

From the paddocks we went to the stables to see the Btdip 
They were all loose boxes (no stalls), thirteen feet by sixM^ 
some with rack and manger across the side, some with the mm 
in a comer. T<mch8tone is a magnificent creature. It is impoi* 
sible to imagine higher condition, indicated not less in the hxpff 
and spirited expression and action, than in the bright, smoodi, 
supple, and elastic feel of his skin. I never saw any thing to 
equal it ; and it was nearly as remarkable in the mares. Yin 
thousand guineas (over $25,000) have been offered and refiued 
for Touchstone. Springy^ack is a younger stallion ; by Nutting 
esteemed even higher than Touchstone. Nothing in the woiid 
of animal life can be finer than tlie muscular development of his 
neck. Touchstone is thought a little coarse in the withers. They 
were intending to put him in pasture the next week, and in pre- 
paration for it, he had some fresh grass mixed with hay to eat 
He stood in a deep bed of straw, and was not curried — groomed 
merely with a doth — ^yet he was so clean that it would not have 
soiled a white linen handkerchief to have rubbed it upon him. 

In the granary we saw some very plump and bright Scotch 
oats ; they were bought for 42 lbs. to the bushel, but would ove^ 
weigh that The common feed was oat and bean meal, mixed 
with cut hay. The hay was cut very fine (not more than J inch 
lengths) by a hand machine. I believe, cut as it usually is by^ 

\ 
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cliines (|- inch lo 1 inch), it is more thoroiiglily digested- 

( Sindair*^ of Baltimore^ which is iiitencted for comstallt^^ 

I bj imffse-power, and cuts haj and straw from one to three 

J wfaldb I prefer to the fioer^* The raacliino here cost £6 

0), and was in no way superior, that I could eee, to RugglesX 

Eton.^ which \A sold at half that price* 

farm biuldings were not fine or in good order % manure 

» old oirtd and brokeii implements tlirown carelessly about, 

' jKJthlnpf neat. Kor were the cattle remarkable — most of 

I below the avemge that we have seen on the road-side. It 

at that the Marqiiia m more of a horse-jockey than a 



groom's house, wHch we entered, was very neat and 
ly built of intone* All the cottages hereabout are 
with tiles, nine inches square. 

ing showed us a tx>w of his own^ which I took to be a 
ero^a of Devon and Ayrslni'e, and which had ^% fine points 
a milker as I ever saw- She was very large, red and whlte^ 
a gocKl feeler, lie ai^sured ua that she was giving now on 
feed thirty-two quarts a day, 

liay wxis partly stored under slate roofs, supported by four 

MOIM columns, the sides open. This plan dilfers from the 

telfsck^** common where the Dutch settled in America, in 

tiM Toof, thatched or boarded, is attached to posts in BUch 

gr tJaU il can be easily set up or down, and adjusjted lo the 

<»(luiy imder it* These erections are here called Dutch 

m^ Nattlng thought liay w^as preservx-d in them better than 

wmf wmj he knew, and this has been my opinion of that from 



*| i* ttf4 wlA to r«f»ciuiieBd 



thlf mneMiie fbr lt«j amd itmw, wUeb U dMs qM eat 
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our barracks. Close Ikms he particnlarlj objected ta Prol» 
blj haj suffers more in them here than it does in America. 

Af^r showing as all about the farmerj, he walked on with a 
to a shadj pasture bj the river side, where was a herd of fine 
mares. We sat here under an old elm for some time, looking lA 
them as they clustered around us, and talking with him aboattk 
agriculture of the district He was so easily good-natored, and 
conversed so freely, asking as well as answering questions, HbA 
we were greatly puzzled to tell whether he expected a fee, or . 
would be offended by our offering it. At lengtlu when he ivA 
about to leave, we frankly stated our difficulty, explaining tbil, 
we were foreigners, and not familiar with the English cxuiUumr 
He answered pleasantly, that he was always glad of a chance to 
converse with gentlemen on such subjects as we appeared to be 
interested in ; if they liked to give him something he did not^ 
refuse it, but he did not wish any thing from us. We assnreil 
him that we were much indebted to him, handing him a hatf 
crown, which he dropped into his pocket without thanking ii% 
but politely replying that he considered himself fortunate fal 
having met us. He then said he would walk on a little further, 
to direct us on a path much pleasanter than the regular trav^ 
and from which we might see one of the best dairy farms in till 
country, with an excellent herd of one hundred and fiffy cows. 
The path would run through the park, and was not public, hot tf 
we would mention his name at the lodges they would let us pasSi 

We soon came in sight of the cows. They were large, halfi 
bred Ayrshires, which seem to be the favorite dairy stodt 
throughout the county. Pure bred stock of any breed is not is 
favor, but the Ayrshire blood is most valued. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

^ t|t Cheriiire Cheese District and English Husbandry upon Heavy Sdls— 
^Mtares ; their pennanence — The use of Bones as a Manure in Cheshire 
— A Valuable Bemaik to Owners of ImproTed Neat Stock — Breeds of 
Dabj Stock— Hones. 

-£ ITHE soil of a considerable part of this county being a tenacious 
a^' "^ day, £ftTorabIe to the growth of grasses, and difficult of tillage, 
^ ill inhabitants are naturally diury-men, and it has been particu- 
Itflj daBdngoished for many centuries for its manufacture of 
ijicrir Its distinction in this respect docs not appear to be the 
itmlt of remarkable skill or peculiar dairy processes, but is pix>- 
hahkj due to the particular varieties of herbage, to the natural 
prodacikm of which, the properties of its soil, and perhaps of its 
^''ir"***^! are peculiarly favorable.* 

The grounds for this conclusion are Uie general value placed 
bj the farmers upon their old pastures, where the natural assort- 
matnt of herbage may he considered to have entirely obtained and 
taken the place of the limited number of varieties wliich are arti- 



V 



I ii mtdt on cold, itiff, clay solli (but not on the poraat cbiTt), and 

I dw moat mmtunU tatrtwfe, ercn flrom totedy^ sterile pantares ; bat mach the Urg**^ 

r ii nade flrom an eqnal extent of more moderately tenacious and drained or per- 

^Mhk Milf, spontaiMonaly producing cloae, loxnrlant, fine (not rank) graasei and while 

10 
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ficiallj sowed ; the fact that the butter of the district is not, aia 
general rule, highly esteemed ; and that I cannot leam that tin 
process of cheese-making differs anj more from that of olfai 
districts in England or the United States, than between difiem 
dairies producing cheese of equal value, in this district itsdC 

It is bj no means to be inferred, however, that the qnali^ oj 
cheese is not affected by the process of manuikctnre. There i 
no doubt that the skill and nioetj of a superior daiiy-maid «i 
produce cheese of a superior quality, on a &rm of poor heiiMgi 
while an ignorant and careless one will make only an infeik 
description, no matter what the natural advantages may be. Th 
best cheese made in the United States is quite equal to the bei 
I have tasted here, but the average quality is by no meant eqni 
to the average quality of Cheshire cheese. 

Superiority in the manufacture seems not to depend, howevG 
upon any describable peculiarities of the process, which diflers i 
no essential particular from that common in our dairies. Excel 
Icnce is well understood to depend greatly upon extreme den 
lincss in all the implements employed, and upon the purity aa 
moderate temperature of the atmosphere. Means to secure tk 
latter arc used much the same as with us. Stoves and hot-witB 
pipes are sometimes employed in the cheese*room, and where tki 
is in a detached building of one story, it is considered essentil 
that it should have a thatched roof. In some cases where ttl 
roof has been slated, it lias been found necesdary in the wannal 
weather to remove the cheese to the cellar of the farm-hoiui 
Plank shelves are more generally used, and are esteemed betta 
than stone. 

Not only is there no uniformity in the methods of the differol 
dairies, to distinguish them from those of the United States^ U 
rarely in any single dairy are there any exact rules with regtfl 
to the time to be employed in any parts of the process, or as to th 
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ttnpenitiire or the measare'of anj ingrediente. Thus the degree 
«r heat at setting the milk, although the skill to /eel when it is 
4giit is deemed highly important, is almost never measured, even 
k the best dairies. The quantity of rennet is guessed at, and its 
ttCDgth not exactly known. The quantity of salt used is unde- 
hftdj and the time of tweoHng or curing of cheese, when made, 
k left to accident 

With regard to some of these points, however, it has been 
(as reported to the Boyal Agricultural Society) that in 
! of the best dairies, the milk, when judged to be of the right 
ftaperature for coagulating, was by the thermometer at 82^ F. 
(nriations from 76^ to 88^). From four to sixteen square 
iidies of rennet skin in a pint of water (generally four square 
■die?), were used to make the cheese from fif^y gallons of milk, 
■1 1 lb. to 1 lb. 4 ounces salt to the same quantity. It is 
iongfat that the best cheese is made with less salt than this. 
He heat of the milk-room was found to vary from 64° to 78° in 
iogast, and it was thought desirable that it should be cooler than 
Ik The reporter thought that a temperature of 50** would be 
tec approved throughout the year. I never heard of ice lK;ing 
Mi in any way in a Cheshire dairy. 

Some of the best dairy-maids claim to have "secrets" by which 
key are enabled to surpass others ; but it is certain that they do 
OC lessen the necessity for extreme cleanliness, nicety, and close 
iiservation and judgment, and that with this, in addition to what 
cvery^'here known and practiced, there is no mystery neces- 
iry to produce the best* 

• -* A chMW dairy U a maaufkctory— « workahop— «nd is, in truth, a place of hard 
Nrk. That itniHad mmtmmrd wttUmut^ which in to be uren in the Ahow dairies of difTir- 
f *\*tn'-\: imy be In character where butter Ifl the only objort. but wouM be ^ nperflu- 
M in a ebevM dairy. If the room, the utenMlR, the dairj'-woinan and her ajfi.xittantif be 
ftcvr&tly rUnn to gire peribct nwoetneM to the |imduce, no matter for tlie rnJor or the 
Ti^i-- wi' ml. The icoming-wicp gifes an outward /aim fsn. but is frequently an enemy 
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The Cheshire cheese in marirat always has an mmatiuiH^ 
deep yellow color, though of late less so than formerly. Itir 
given by the -addition of ^ coloring'' to the milk, immediatdtf ' 
before the rennet steep is applied. This "coloring" is niaiiii&^ 
tured and sold at the shops for the purpose. It is an imitalioi 
of annatto, formed chiefly of a small quantity of real annatt^ 
mixed with tumeric and soft soap. I think it is never used ii 
sufficient quantity to affect the flavor at all ; but I observe thtf 
the farmers and people in the county prefer cheese for their o«B 
use that is not colored. 

Whey Butter, — ^It is common in Cheshire to make butter hm, 
the whey. It will probably surprise many to learn that there ii 
any cream left in whey ; but there undoubtedly is, and it maybe 
extracted by the same means as from milk. The only differeuee 
in the process is, that it is set in large tubs instead of small p«U| 
and that the whey is drawn off by a faucet from the bottom after 
the cream has risen. If allowed to remain too long it will give a 
disagreeable flavor to the cream. One hundred gallons of mi& 
will give ninety of whey, wliich will give ten or twelve gallons 
of cream, which will make three or four pounds of butter. So 
that besides the cheese, twenty to twenty-five pounds of butter 
are made in a year from the milk of each cow — an item of boom 
value in a large dairy. The butter is of second-rate quality, but 
not bad — worth perhaps three cents a pound less than milk 
butter. 

The farms in the country over which we walked in Cheshiro 
were generally small — less, I should think, than one hundred 
acres. Frequently the farmer's family supplied all the labor 

to real ekan/uwiju,"— Marshall's Vali or QLOUcuna. ImUm tho mtaai of sceoitaf 
this xnn€T cleanliDeas^ sweetness, ftnd purity, which must be of the air too, as well s« of 
the utensils, etc., it is probable that the dairy -maids* secrets are in a knowledge of ttt 
beet temperature^ partkolarly of that at which the milk should be curdled. 
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[ tii«m — hiniBelf and his sons in the field, and his wife and 
\ in the daiiy— except that in the harvest month one or 
IWD Irish reapers woald be employed. The cows, in the sunmier, 
m kept during the daj in distant pastures, and always at night 
ii ft Inme lot Daring the cheese-making season, which on these 
■■■n fiurma is from the first of Maj till November, they are 
jbivcn home and fastened in skippefu, or sheds, between ^ve and 
«z </cIock, morning and night, and then milked by the girls, 
tometimes agisted by the men. On a farm of one hundred acres, 
fifteen to twenty cows are kept, and three persons are about an 
lour in milking them. From twenty to thirty gallons of milk 
(nj six quarts fit>m each cow) is expected to be obtidned on an 
avenge, and about one pound of dried cheese from a gallon of 
Fmn two to five cwt (of 112 lbs.) of cheese may be 
I from the milk of each cow during the year^ Three cwt is 
Aoogfat a fair return on the best farms^ In a moderately dry 
and temperate summer, more cheese is made than in one which 
is very wet 

Tlie pastures are generally looked upon as permanent ; the 
a^t pastures are sometimes absolutely so, as it is supposed that 
they have not generally been broken up for many hundred years. 
Daring the last ten years the pasture lands have been very 
gready, and, as they tell me, almost incredibly improved by the 
we of bone-dust. It is applied in the quantity of from twenty to 
forty cwt on an acre, as top-dressing ; and I was told that pas- 
tures on which it had been applied at the rate of a ton to an acre, 
e^fat or nine years ago, had continued as good (or able on an 
average of the years to bear as many cows) as similar land top- 
i dressed with farm-yard dung every two years, probably at the 
nte of thirty cubic yards to an acre. There seems to be no 
doubt at all that lands, to which inch bones were applied ten 
years ago, are yet much the better for it. They are usually 
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applied in April, and the groond is ligbtlj pastured, or perbip 
not at all, until the following year. The effect, the fiirmen aqfi 
is not merelj to make the growth stronger, but to make it sweK- ^ 
er ; the cattle will even eat the weeds, which before they wonU 
not taste of. However, in poor land especially, it is found 10 
encourage the growth of the moro valuable grasses mve tbn 
that of the weeds ; so that the latter are crowded out, and a denr 
thick, close turf is formed. K the ground has been drained, ill 
these improvements are much accelerated and increased. Upon 
newly laid down lands, however, the effect is not so great; it a 
especially on old pastures (from which the extractim of tha 
phospliates in the milk has been going on for ages BometinOv 
uninterruptedly) that the improvement is most magicaL Ibe 
productive value of such lands is very frequently known to bsfe 
been doubled by the first dressing of bones. 

Both boiled and raw bones are used, and though there is s 
general belief that the latter are more valuable, I do not hear €f 
any experience that has shown it ; on the contrary, I am toU of 
one field which was dressed on different sides equally with esdk 
sort, and now, several years afler, no difference has been obsenred 
in tlieir effect A comparison must, of course, be nuide by meu- 
urc, as boiled bones are generally bought wet, and ovenrdgh 
equal bulks of raw about 25 per cent. Dry bone-dust weighs 
from 45 to 50 lbs. to a bushel. 

I have not heard o£ mper^hoiphaie of lime, or bones dissolTed 
in sulphuric acid, being used as a top-dressing for pastures. 

I quote the following from the journal of the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society, as a mark of deep significance to American fanners, 
beyond its proof of the value of bones : — " Before bones came^ 
into use in this country, the farmers made a point of selecting a1 
hardy and inferior description of stock for their clay lands, farm* 
ers finding that large, well-bred cows did 7iot at aU answer iipiK 
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\ ; bat now thej find" (in improved poiture) ^ that the best 
rf stock find ample sapport, not only to supply the cheese-tab 
beelj, bat also to do justice to their linec^, hj retaining, if not 
imptoving, their size and synunetry ; so that the fanner has not 
onlj the advantage of making considerably more cheese, but also 
of making more money by his turn of stock." 

I cannot now ascertun the amount of bones annually exported 
fiEom the United States to England, but it must be very great, as 
I know one bone-miller, near New York, that has a standing 
order to ship all he can furnish at a certain price, and who last 
year thus disposed of 80,000 bushels. 

Breeds of Dairy Stock, — I have already described most of the 
dairy stock that we have observed along the road. We have 
seen scarcely any pure bred stock of any kind. Ayrshire blood 
seems to predominate and be most in favor on the best farms. 
The points of the short-horns are also common, and in the south 
we saw some Herefords. The best milkers seemed to be a mixed 
Uood of Ayrshires, and some other large and long-homed cattle, 
with ft smaller red and black breed, probably Welsh. I incline 
to think that experience has taught the dairy-men to prefer half 
or qoarter bred stock to full bloods of any breed. For beef- 
mn^fctg it is otherwise. I have seen no working oxen. Horses 
are the only beasts of draught on the farms ; they vary greatly 
in quality, but are generally stout, heavy, hardy, and very pow- 
erfuL On a farm of one hundred acres, three will be kept, 
sometimes four, and at about that rate on the larger farms, with 
an additional saddle-horse or two for his own use, if the fanner 
can afibrd it. Farmers generally raise their own cows, choosing 
heifer calves from their best milker for the purpose. Cattle arc 
not commonly reared for sale here. Few sheep arc raised ; but 
many are brought lean from Wales and Ireland, and fatted here. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

Tniage-— Size of Fanns— Condition of Laborers— FenceB — Ee^ffi- 
Surface Drainage — Under Drainage— Valuable Implements for Stiff" 
SoiLb, not ufied in the United States. 

T SHOULD think that more than three-quarters of the land 
^ we have seen is in grass and pasture. I suppose that it would 
be more productive of human food, and support a much larger 
population, if it were cultivated ; but the farmers being generally 
men of small means, barelj making a living, are indisposed to 
take the trouble to break up and till the tough sward and stiff 
soil, from which, while it is in pasture, they are always sure to 
realize a certain product of cheese without any severe labor. The 
cultivation is not, either, very thorough, because the strongest and 
most efficient implements and great brute forces are needed to 
effectually act upon such a soil. Accordingly we have observed 
on the large farms, where the extent of ground to be, of neces- 
sity, cultivated, warranted the purchase of clod-crushers and other 
strong and expensive implements, and made it necessary to em- 
ploy a considerable number of laborers, tlie proportion of land 
under tillage was more extensive, and much more thorough work 
was made with it 

I wish I could say that the condition of the laborers appeared 
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Ik elevated with that of agriculture, bj the leasing of the land 
larger tracts, and to men of larger capitaL It is true that the 
idency is to increase the rate of wages and give employment to 
Me hands ; but it is also evident that, by the engrossment of 
verd small farms in one large one, a number of persons must 
reduced from the comparatively independent position of small 
imers to that of laborers, and I cannot see that for this there is 
7 compensating moral advantage. 

Another evil of the small farms (not exclusively however), is 
\ qoantity of land injured or withdrawn from cultivation by 
\ fences. These are almost universally hedges ; and not only 
) they left untrimmed and straggling, thereby shading and 
ding upon the adjoining land, but a great many large trees 
re been allowed to grow up in them, of course to the injury of 
r crops under their branches. These are sometimes kept low, 
: limbs being trimmed off for firewood (in which case they are 
led poOards)^ or are left to grow naturally. In the latter case, 
toaney they add exceedingly to the beauty of the landscape, 
I eventually become of value for timber ; but high as this is 
tt, I cannot at all believe it will ever compensate for the loss 
nsioned to the fium-crops. Wliere every five or ten acres is 
lonnded by a hedge and ditch, the damage done cannot be 
^ By way of improvement, we have seen where lately 
ie hedges have been grubbed up, two old fields being thrown 
•ether. We have also seen a few wire fences in use. These 
ter were very slightly set up, and could hardly be intended for 
manence. We have also seen some fine, low, narrow hedges, 
ing up but little room, and casting but little shade. When a 
Ige is thus well made and kept, I am inclined to esteem it the 
*t economical fence. The yearly expense of trinnning it is 
L trifling (less than one cent a ixxl), and it is a perfect barrier 
every thing larger than a sparrow. The farmers seem to set 
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much value upon the shelter from cold winds which tl 
afford. 

Drainage, — The need of thorough draining is no' 

obvious OS upon claj soils with stiff sub-soils. There w 

a few weeks in a year when such soils are not too wet 

taiy, or too dry and bricky, to be plowed or tilled in as 

advantage. In the spring it is difficult to cart over thei 

the summer, if the heat is severe and long-continued 

copious rain, the crops upon them actually dwindle a 

more than upon the drycst sandy loams. To get rid ol 

face-water, the greater part of the cultivated land of 

(and, I may add, of all the heavy land of England) 

ago, plowed into beds or " butts." These are commonly 

^T3i to seven yards wide, with a rise, from the furrows (( 

C *; "reins") to the crown, of three or four inches in a y£ 

' ' ^ course of the butts is with the slope of the ground ; a 

4 "r\ and rein, or a wide, open ditch by the side of the lied 

^ * . ; ^*>o^ of the field, conducting off the water which lias coll< 

; ^ * its whole surface. When the land is broken up for t 

I -: .' oflen, even after thorough under-drainage, these butt 

!*^;^ sacredly reganled and preserved. 

H^r^J Thorough undcr-ilraining, by which all the water i 

after filtering through the soil to some depth, was introc 

as an agricultural improvement within the last eight yc 

great profit of the process upon the stiff soil was so ma 

it was very soon generally followed. The landlords 

funiished their tenants with tile for the purpose, and 

very willingly were at the expense of digging the c 

laying them. Wishing, however, to do their share c 

provement at the least cost, the tenants have been 

accustomed to make the drains in a very inefficient mar 

guided as to distance by the old reins, and laying their 
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» often kM than ei^^iteen inches firom the sur&ce. The 
I of the dnans was thus oflen imperfect It is now custom^ 
Wftat tiw kndlorilH, when thej iurniah tile, to stipulate the depth 
It which thej shall be laicL Thej sometimes also laj out the 
CBwies and distances of the drains. The Marquis of Westmin- 
lier emplojB an enginyri who appoints foremen, and, to a certain 
■oitablj-trained laborers, to secure the drainage of his 
in the most lastingly economical and beneficial 
Last winter he had two hundred men so employed, in 
to the labor furnished bj the tenants themselves, and 
» million tiles were laid bj them. I heard nowhere anj 
Aiog bot gratification and satisfiiction expressed with the opera- 
tion of the thorough-drains.* 

ImplemenU^ — ^Afier breaking up the sward of these heavy 
lands with a deep, narrow furrow-slicing plow, an admirable in- 
Mrament, quite commonly in use and everywhere spoken well of, 
ht crashing and pulverizing the soil in a much more effectual 
aad rapid manner than the harrow, is Croskill's Patent Clod- 
cniiher Boiler. 

''This implement," according to the inventor's advertisement, 
'consists of twenty-three roller parts, with serrated and uneven 
■irfaoet, placed upon a round axle, six feet wide by two and a 
half feel in diameter. The roller-parts act independent of each 
olher upon the axle, thus producing a self-cleaning movement. 
Of cooxse the roller must only be used when the land is so dry 
IB not to stick. 

''The following are the various uses to which this implement 
isi^iplied: 

* A cucftil fteconnt was kepi with <me kuie flwm, drained eight yean ago bj the 3far> 
qali ci Weetminster. The IncreaMd prodaetlon attribated to the operation In now equal 
to 27 per eent. per annom on the ezpenditare, and it was latelj leased with a correspond- 
■ftapiofied rmtal 
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^ 1. For rolling com as soon as sown upon light lands; d^- 1 
npon strong lands, that are doddj, befiire harrowing. i. 

"• 2. For rolling wheats upon light lands in the spiring^ ato 
fVosts and winds have left the plants bare. > 

^ 3. For stopping the ravages of the wire-worm and gmh. * 

"' 4. For crashing dods after turnip erops, to sow barley. 

"• 5. For rolling barley, oats, etc, when the plants are tbnv r 
inches out of the ground, before sowing dover, etc 

^ 6. For rolling turnips in the rough leaf before hoeing^ where 
the plants are attacked by wire-worm. 

<^ 7. For rolling grass lands and mossy lands after compost 

" 8. For rolling between the rows of potatoes, when the plaoti 
are several indies out of the ground. 

*• Cash prices, with traveling wheels complete, 6 feet 6 inches, 
£21 ; 6 feet, £19 10*. ; 5 feet 6 inches, £18." 

For still more deeply stirring, and for bringing weeds to the 
surface of soil recently plowed, a great variety of instruments 
entirely unknown in America are in common use here. They all 
consist of sets of tines, or teeth, placed between a pair of wheels, 
and so attached to them that, by means of a lever, having the 
axletree of the wheels for a fulcrum, the depth to which they shall 
penetrate is regulated ; and they may at any time be raised en- 
tirely above the surface, dropping and relieving themselves from 
the weeds and roots which they have collected. Thus, they may 
be described as combining the action of the harrow, the cultivator, 
and the horse-rake. (The wire-tooth horse-rake is used as an 
instrument of tillage by Judge Van Bergen, at Coxsackie, N. Y.) 
They arc designated variously by different manufacturers — ^as 
grubbers, scarifiers, extiqmtors, harrows, and cultivators. Tlie 
" Uley Cuhivator" is one of the simplest and most efficient In 
this the tines are raised by turning a crank, each complete turn 
of which raises or depresses them one inch. The depth to which 
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are penetntiiig at anj time, is marked by a dial near the 
le of the crank. Something of the kind, more effectual than 
thing we yet have, ia much needed to be introduced with us. 
D and thorough culture of stiff clay soils can hardly be per- 
ed without it 

ihonld remark of English agricultural implements in general, 
they seem to me very unnecessarily cumbrous and compli- 



\ 
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CHAPTER XXn. 

The general condition of Agricoltnre — Rotation of Crops — Prodnctift- 
neas — Seeding down to Gnus — Comparison of English and Amerioi 
Practice — Practical Remarks — Rye-grass, CloT3r — Biennial Graaei— 
Guano — Lime — The Condition of Laborers, Wages, etc. — Dairy-msidi 
— Allowance of Beer. 

T MUST say that, on the whole, the agriculture of Chesliire, ti 
"^ the first sample of that of England which is presented to me, 
is far below my expectations. There are sufficient reasons to 
expect that we shall find other parts much superior to it ; bat 
what we have seen quite disposes of the common picture whidi 
our railroad and stage-coach travelers are in the habit of giving 
to our imagination, by saying that "all England is like a garden." 
Meaning only a " landscape garden," a beautiful and harmonious 
combination of hill and dale, with the richest masses of trees, and 
groups and lines of shrubbery, the greenest turf and most pictur- 
esque buildings, it might be appropriately said of many parts ; 
but with reference to cultivation, and the productiveness of the 
land, it might be quite as truly applied to some small districts of 
our own country as to this part of England. 

In commencing the cultivation of land that has been in grass, 
the first crop is usually oats ; and the most approved practice 
upon the stiff soils seems to be, to plow deeply in the fall or 
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"vinler, and in the spring to prepare the ground with some strong 
Iqileaient of the caltivator sort Oats are sowed much thicker 
ftin is nsnal with us. I hear of six bushels to the acre ; but 
vkh regard to this there is much difference of opinion. The crop 
•f oats is not often hu^ (from thirty to forty bushels from an 
■oe is conunon) ; but oats seldom make a lai^ crop upon clay 
loik. The next year the ground will be summer-fallowed, or, by 
Ae more enterprising farmers, cropped with turnips, beets, or with 
yoCatoes. The potatoes are sold, the turnips and beets fed to the 
csvs daring the winter. On the poorer farms, the cows get little 
Im hay from December to April ; and cheese-making is given up 
inig the winter. Others, by the help of turnips, beets, and 
[ cake, keep a constant flow of milk, and cheese-making is 
interrupted. (Of course the milking of each cow is inter- 
npled for awhile at her calving time, which they try to have in 
Maith.) 

The crop after roots is commonly barley ; after fallow, wheat, 
if which twenty-five to thirty bushels is a common crop, and forty 
BBt oneommon. After wheat, oats again, and perhaps after the 
•Its anotlier crop of wheat ; if so, the land is manured with bones 
m boQghten manure, and sometimes limed at the rate, say of four 
Idm to tlie acre of stone lime. 

Onu$. — With the last crop of oats or wheat, clover and grass 
Meds are sowed. Grass was thought to come better after wheat 
■poo under-drained land. The best £uiners sow a very great 
twiety and large measure of grass seeds ; the poorer ones are 
dkea content with what they can find under their hay bays, sow- 
kig it, weeds and all, purchasing only clover seed. 

The quantity of grass seeds sowed is always much greater here 
than in America. I should think it was commonly from a bushel 
to three bushels on an acre ; rarely less than one, or more than 
three. I do not think more than one quarter of a bushel, or 
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perhi^M half a buBhel of the lighter seeda, is often sowed it 
United States. I shoold attribute the more gaiend ereimM 
closeness of the Englijih meadows in a great degree to ' 
though, doubtlessi much ib due to the moister dimite. 1 
intended for permanent pasture receives much more aeed, •> 
larger variety, than that which is intended to be mown only 
few years, and then be brought to tillage agum Of the 
policy of the English practice for pastures (and the same % 
to lawns and public greens) I have no doubt. Among the 
variety of grasses in an English meadow, there will be oo 
springs up and grows strongly, furnishing a wholesome ani 
clous bite to the cattle, as early after the first warm brei 
spring as the ground will be dry enough to bear a hoof (a 
drained lands it is rarely not so). This will be succeed 
others, and in May by others ; and in July, those natural 
dryest and warmest soils will be in perfection ; and so tli 
the year there is a constantly renewing perfection. A i 
sward, and one that would for a season support more ca 
think would be obtuned from sowing a smaller quantity ai 
variety of seed. 

I am not prepared to reconunend the English pract 
mowing lands. To obtain the largest quantity of grass ha; 
an acre, without regard to quality, plow deep, manure dee 
sow one variety of seed in such quantity that when it ooi 
it will speedily tiUer^ and occupy the whole ground, yet not 
so closely as to greatly crowd and compress the stools, tl 
dwarfing the reeds from their natural size, and obstructii 
flow of sap in their vessels. Cut it when it has attained 
greatest size, while it is yet entirely succulent, just at th 
that the Uood of the plant begins to be drawn up into the f( 
seed, and the bottom dries into such tough, dose, ligneou 
that nourishment can no longer ascend from the root. Tb 
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Blitj of seed for tlik will Tary in different boUb — a yerj ridi, 
^ toil needii^ less than a more sterile one, because in the 
\m tbe roots eannot extend &r enough to collect the requisite 
il sod iskk to make a large, strcHig, open stool, and more 
lAife win grow upon the same space by haying the stools 
■Idoier. 

kIs ane degree pacopo rti anately to the closeness of the fibre 
llteiheness of the grass, will be its nourishing quality, so 
iilBMtj pounds of fine, dose-grown hay, fitnn a thick-seeded 
iBiMr, Bay be of equal yalue with a hundred pounds of a 
AM^nnker quality* But the nourishment is by no means in 
bimnentioof siae; so that for all ordinary purposes, with 
Uittoal hay-brasses, the fiumer will find his prc^ in study* 
Ktiobtam the largest burthen of grass. For this end, I am 
i to think En^h fJEumers often sow too much seed — 
I not enough. It seems, however, to be the best fiurmers 
^^l^nq^ects that sow the most seed in England. 
uere is one consideration that I have omitted to mention, 
^tethe common practice on American farms, where hay is an 
4*^t staple crop : it is generally an object to retain a clean 
^ of grass as long as possible, without the necessity of 
^^ up, from the grass having run out, that is, given place 
*^^ or to finer and less profitable grasses. Where the seed 

* kea thickly sown, the grass takes more entire possession of 

* ^it&ee, and retains it longer. The thicker grass seed is 
^thoefi)re, other things being equal, the longer it will latf. 

^ We known, in a district where it was the custom to sow 
^ to fa^ quarts of timothy seed, on two occasions, twenty 
** sowed. The result was a finer grass in both cases ; in one 
■• thought the crop was much larger, and in the other that it 
i somewhat smaller, than where ten quarts was sowed along- 
11 
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side. The probability ifl, thai in an average of ten jean il 
prove the larger crop on the thickest sown, in both fields. • 

The commonest grass seed sowed in England is XTe-gna 
ray-grass (perennial). It is a mnch smaller^ doser-growiiig f 
than our timothy ; I think it has a sweeter taste, is probahlf \ 
for balky considerably more nutritious, and periiaps so poam 
pound ; but I think more fiit and muscle can be made froa 
acre, if sowed with timothy, than with rye-grass. A vala 
quality of rye-grass is its early spring growth. A field <£ 
grass win be up some inches, offering a tempting bite to ci 
before a field of other grasses will begin to show a green md 
I believe that it ripens earlier too than timothy, and is better 
mowing-ground on that account, to be sown with clover, irtii 
much injured by over-ripeness, if not cut till timothy is in its II 
state to make hay. I have seen no timothy in England, InI 
know that it is sometimes sowed. 

Rye-grass has stood at the head of the mowing grasses in 10 
parts of England for centuries. In districts of light and diyi 
it is less in favor than elsewhere, but, I judge, becomes of 
value with the improvement of husbandly generally. Utnl 
(1*96), writing from Gloucestershire, speaks of the geof 
strong prejudice of the farmers against ray-grass, ^ smotfatf 
every thing and impoverishing the soil, until it will grow Bl 
ing 1 " they say ; and, arguing against them, he makes an (Ai 
vation of value with reference to the question of quantity of si 
" K real ray-grass has ever been tried alone, and without sooe 
it has probably risen from too great a quantity having beoiso 
Be it ray-grass or rubbish, I understand seldom less than a si 
ful" (three heaped bushels) "an acre is thrown on, wheress 
gallon an acre of clean-winnowed real ray-grass seed is.abunds 
sufficient on such soil as the vale in general Is covered wi 
The soil is " a rich, deep loam." 
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' (red and Datch) ib more sowed here for hay than with 
^ it is much more difficult to make good hay of it in this 
It is sowed in the spring, as with us, perhaps 20 lbs. to 
We oommonlj sow 5 to 10 lbs. Arthur Young tried 
Utaea experiments to ascertain the most profitable quan- 
t dsrer seed to sow, and concluded his record of them as 



I more seed, as &r as 20 lbs. per acre, undoubtedly the 
His 18 a plain fact, contradicted by no part of the expe- 
\ and the great inferiority of 5 to 7 lbs. shows equally 
'Alt meh portion of seed is too small for an acre. Where 
I iiwdl manured, less seed is required ; 12^ lbs. seems the 
rquantity'' (on very rich, gravelly soil). 
LUid of dorer seed weighs 60 to 64 lbs. 
kgramid intended for mowing but one or two years, biennial 
I of the rye-grass are sown, which are of stronger growth 
t tbe perennial They are also sowed sometimes with perma- 
l panes, giving, on a deep, rich soil, a heavier burtlien of 
ithefirrt year of cutting than these would do. For this 
y I have thought it might be well to sow the biennial or 
r-^imial lye-grass seed with timothy, which does not usually 
Wi a fiiir crop at its first cutting, and have twice attempted to 
"^■k trill of the Italian rye-grass, but in both cases the seeds 
^ I had procured failed of germination. 

I n^ hereafter notice several species of herbage that are 
^A Tabled in England, that have not been generally introduced 
kfte United States.* 

' Tbe grass is mowed for hay for a longer or shorter course of 
r^; sometimes broken up after one or two seasons, sometimes 
■doming permanent or perennial pasture, and so running on in- 

*1Vt» or twenty rmrietSefl of in'ass iccds are rowed togrther, and the expense for wed 
"a-ic; (k>wn for pa«tax« is often ton or twelve dollars an acre. 
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definitely; and Bometimei being mowed fer a nunber of jo^ 
One field I saw that had been mowed eight yean, and 
received a dressing <^ 30 cwt of bones, promised fiur jet to 
heaTj swaths. Mowing lands are nsoallj top-dressed at IbB 
of the seccmd year, and afterwards every second or third 
All the homestead dang is commonly reserved for this ptByitt 
and all other manure is purchased fixun the towns. 6iiiMq| 
turnips and wheat is coming into general use ; some tfaiskifd 
profitably, others have been disappointed. For wheat»kj| 
applied at the seed sowings and sometimes again as a top-dnrijll 
in the spring; but in a dry season it is thought that thiiiaoi^ 
application has done more harm than good. Gkiano has benf ' 
good deal tried as a top-dressing for pastures, and it hai m 
said to improve the quality of cheese when so used. Hie iiaa| 
diate effect up(m grass, when applied in the spring, is always vci^ 
advantageous ; but later in the summer, particularly if the sesH 
is dry, the good effect disappears, and sometimes the result i 
unfavorable. 

Of course the round of crop varies according to eveiy ikimo 
notion. What I have described is as oonunon as any, thooj^i 
probably among the best fanners. Another crop b beans, wU 
is introduced between either of those I have mentioned, sometiB 
at the head. Not uncommonly the first crop b wheat, the gnu 
having been summer-fallowed. Wheat b drilled or sowed bra 
cast — ^most conmionly sowed in thb county — and b either ploi 
or harrowed in, opinions varying as to which b best. My o 
experience on a stiff soil b decidedly in favor of plowing in. 

Laborers, — ^Wages, as they have been reported to me, vi 
much, and unaccountably. I should think the average for sb 
bodied men as day-laborers, woiking and receiving pay only 
days that commence fair, was $2.25 a week, perhaps avengi 
thirty-three cents a day. The rent of a laborer^s cottage, witl 
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Irf garden attached (less than a quarter of an acre), is from 
S to f25. In addition, thej have sometimes a few perquisites 
kb flie fitfmen who regnlarl j employ them. A great many 
MNn in winter are without work, and wages are then a trifle 
■ten I have mentioned, as in harvest time they are also a 
Ihrnove. The reader will understand that out of this thirty- 
he eents, which I have supposed to be the average receipts of 
Wbwer per day, he has to pay his rent, and provide food and 
^iMot for his family. Of course his diet cannot be very sump- 
bi (the cost of provisions being, perhaps, ten per cent, higher 
II with us), bat I have not learned particulars. 
ik wages of fium servants, hired by the month or year, and 
Med in the fiunity, are for men, fixun $45 to $65 a year ; for 
P% |I5 to $25; maid-servants, $30 to $40; dairy-maids, 
ally varying, say firom $50 to $100.* 
i is customary to give all laborers and servants a certain 
nance of beer besides their wages. It is served out several 
9 a day, and may be supposed to cost, on an average, ten 
B a day for each person. One fiurmer estimated it at twice 



KVH ham diiMadTUiMdMBiid«mblj, while pnnrlaloiia iMteflJlen in ptlab. Af- 
■n ii ■OTwthitaM more profltebla, agrionltanl impromntiii hAving heaii Twy 
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CHAFTEB XXm. 

Bemarks on tiie Coltiyatioii of Beet and lUngel-inmeL 

T FOUND the best fanners in all the south of Ei^lai 
-^ throughout Ireland, where the soils were at all stiff, ina 
their crops of these roots. For the production of milk th 
undoubtedly, a more valuable crop than turnips or mta 
tliough it is asserted that the milk is more thin and i 
Some thought them equal, and even superior, weight for ' 
for &ttemng cattle. I think it is certain that, in such i 
larger amount of nutriment can be obtained from a crop c 
on an equal measure of ground. Donaldson sajs the beet 
a larger weight per acre, both in roots and leaves, than an^ 
root crop known. I have heard of crops of from fifteen to 
five tons an acre ; and in one instance, near New York, 
rate of forty-four tons an acre, from one quarter of ai 
Chemical analyses and practical experiments in feeding, to 
tain their value as compared with other roots, or with hay 
so very greatly, that nothing can be said with any eertaint} 
iL The clhnate of the United States, like that of Frai 
much better adapted to the beet, and much less favorable 
ruta-baga, than that of England. The beet is much less 
to be injured by insects or worms than the turnip or mta 
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i&oiigh I indine to think the latter is much more favored with as 
tkin in England in this respect. 

The ground for beet crops is prepared the same as for turnips; 
diat is, it is finelj and deeply tilled (and there is no crop which 
viU better show the v^^pe of draining and subsoil plowing), and 
Manured with well-decomposed dung, compost, bones, or guano, 
in drills from twenty-seven inches to three feet apart The seed 
ii usually prepared by steeping for from twenty-four to forty-eight 
hours, and is then rolled in lime. As rapidly as possible after 
die manure is deposited, it is covered with soil and the seed 
dropped, sometimes being drilled like turnip seed, but more com- 
monly dibbled. There are two simple machines used here for 
i^EbUing. Whatever way the seed is planted, it must be expected 
Hit a laige part will fail to germinate. 

I have found dibbling by hand not very tedious, as follows : 
.Otoe man making holes an inch deep, and six or eight inches 
.Ifflit, with a round stick an inch in diameter, another following 
mii dropping three seeds in a hole, and a third covering by a 
iisg^ stn^e, and pressing, with a hoe. I have obtained a large 
u^nm planting so late as the middle of July, in the clin^^ of 
iJfew York. ^ 

f A rapid, early growth of the plant is importwit. When the 
K.«ceds come up, the horse-hoe or cultivator is run through, and as 
i often afterwards as there is need, while the size of the beets will 
f (cnnit it, they are horse and hand-hoed. It is found that earth- 
^. ia^Hip with a plow is injurious. When two or three inches high, 
►Ac plants are thinned to twelve inches apart. When two or 
^ &ree plants come up in a bunch one only of them must be left 
I It win wilt down flat upon the ground at first, but soon rcco«ers. 
% The outer leaves begin to dry and decay early in the fall, and 
pi ■ay then be plucked and fed to cows with profit, and without re- 
^ toding the continued growth of the root The root may be pulled 
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by handy and is harvested more readily than any other. It wil 
keep (at New York) in the open au-, in stacks Ibor feet wideinl 
hi^ covered with straw and six inchies of earth, a small hole 
being left in the top for ventilation^ until April, and is then rf 
great value to new milk-oows and ewes with lambs. 

I particularly recommend the -cultivation of the sugar anl 
mangel-wurzel beets to cottage-&nning gentlemen, who wish to 
keep a small daiiy with a limited extent of land. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

t>di8Jitfiil wmlk by the Dee bftnks, and throogfa Eaton Park— > Wrezfaam— 
A Fair — Maids by a Fountain — The Church — Jackdaws— The Tap- 
room and Tap-room Talk — Political Deadncss of the Laboring Class — 
A Methodist Bagman. 

"■following Nutting's directions, we had a most delightiiil 
'*' walk along the river bank and under some noble trees, then 
Ummgh thick woods and over a bit of low, rushy land, where 
tome Irishmen were opening drains, and out at length into the 
|irivate park-road — a pleasant avenue, which we followed some 
milefl. The park here was well stocked with game; rabbits 
were constantly leaping out before us, and we frequently started 
partridges and pheasants from a cover of laurels, holly, and haw- 
thorn, with which the road was lined. 

We came out at Pulford, when we lunched at the Post Office 
Inn ; and thence walked by an interesting road, through a village 
of model cottages not very pretty, over a long hill, finom the top 
of which a grand view back, and by a park that formerly belong- 
ed to Judge Jeffreys, of infamous memory, to Wrexham. 

Wrexham is a queer, dirty, higgledy-piggeldy kind of town, 
laid to be the krgest in Wales (it is about as large as Northamp- 
on). It was the latter part of a fair-day, and there had been a 
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mustering of the yeomanry of the shire, bo that the streets irere 
crowded as we entered. In the balcony of a hotel in the maikcft- 
place, a military band was playing to a-mass <^ iip-tiimedygi4iiBg 
faces, through which we worked oar way. The inns were gei- 
erally full of guzzling troopers, dressed in a very ugly fiuhkn; 
but we finally found one, some color of the bear family — Uue^ I 
believe — ^which seemed tolerably quiet, where we sti^ped fikrtbe 
night. 

AHer dining and resting awhile, we took a walk about tk 
town. Most of the houses out of the maiket-^lace are very men 
and low, the walls plastered with mud and whitewashed, and the 
roofs thatched. Noticing a kind of grotto in a back street, about 
which a pretty group of girls in short blue dresses, engaged in 
lively talk, were standing with pitchers, we approached it We 
came close upon them before they noticed us, but instead of 
showing any timidity, they glanced at our hats and laughed dear 
and heartily, looking us boldly in the face. Catching one alone, 
however, as we descended to the fountain, and asking her to let 
us take her mug to drink from, she handed it to us, blushing 
deeply, and said nothing ; so we wero glad to leave quickly to 
relieve her. There was a spring and pool of remarkably clear, 
cool water within the grotto, from which all the neighborhood 
seem to be supplied. Our California hats attracted more atten- 
tion at AVrexham than anywhere else in Europe, but we met with 
no incivility or impertinence beyond a smile or laugh. 

Tiie church at Wrexham is curious, from the multitude of 
grotesque faces and figures carved upon it It is a large and fine 
stmcturc, and the tower is particularly beautiful, as seen from the 
villafTO. There were jackdaws' nests in it, and a fiock of these 
binls, the first we have seen, were hovering and screeching 
around them. They are of the crow tribe, black, and somewhat 
larger than a blue-jay. 
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BetumiDg to oar inn, we fonnd in the parlor a couple of lisping 
faksy who were sipping wine in a genteel waj, and trjing to saj 
mrt things while they ogled the landlady's daughtOT. Betreat- 
lag firom their twaddle, I called for a pipe and mug of ale, and 
joined the circle in the ti^p-room* There was a tall, scarlet- 
sotted fellow, who told me he was a sergeant of the Guards, re- 
Gtoiting here ; an older man, who had been in India ; a half-tipsj 
miDer, with a pleasant-speaking, good-natured wife trying to coax 
Urn to come home ; and half a dozen more rustics, all muddling 
Siemselyes with beer and tobacco. 

The eonTersatioii was running on politics, and was not at all 
btermpled by my entrance ; on the contrary, I thought the old 
Indian was glad of a stranger to show himself off before. He 
HIS the orator of the night, and the others did little but express 
MPcnt to his sentiments, except the miller, who every few mo- 
ments interrapted him with a plain and emphatic contradiction. 
The sergeant sidd very little either way except he was appealed 
to, to substantiate some assertion ^ as a military man," but leaned 
OQ the bar, drinking hot gin-and-water, and whispering with the 
lar-maid. 

There was news that the French minister had taken diplomatic 
offimse and demanded his passports, and war was threatened. 
War there certainly would be, according to the ex-soldier, and a 
terrible tune was coming with iL England was going to be 
irhipped-out — it was inevitable. Eveiy body assented " it was 
nevitable" except the miller, who said it was fol-de-rol. "Why," 
xmtinaed the Indian, " isn't every country in Europe against 
Sngland ?— don't they all hate her? and isn't every Frenchman 
I soldier?" Then he described the inefficient state of the 
lational defenses, and showed how ca^^y it would be for a fleet 
if steamers, some dark night the next week, to land an army 
omewhere on the coast of Wales, and before they heard of it, it 
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might be li^ there ttnongBt thoal He would like to knov 
what there waa to oppose them. The miller aaid there wa»— 
^gammon." The sergeanti on being asked, admittod that hewn 
not aware of any respectaUe fixroe stationed in that vicinity, aal 
the miller told him he was a ^tiaitor then.'' Indian said miDer 
knew nothing about war, and the company wnanimonsly aequi' 
esced. Indian then resumed his speech — asked if govemmeot 
would dare to give arms to the pec^le, and jactured an immfaine 
army of Chartists arising in the nighty and, with firebxands sod 
Frenchmen, sweeping the government, Queen and all, out of tibs 
land, and establishing ^a republican kin|[dom," where the poor 
man was as good as the rich. The company all thought it very 
probable, and each added something to make the picture more 
vivid. A coarse joke about the Queen's bundling off with her 
children produced much laughter ; and the hope that the parsons 
and lawyers would have to go to work for a livings was much 
applauded. 

It was strange what a complete indifference they all seemed to 
have about it, as if they would be mere spectators — not in anj 
way personally interested. They spoke of the government and 
the Chartists, and the landlords and the farmers, but not a word 
of themselves. 

Late in the evening there was some doleful singing, and a 
woman came in and performed some sleight-of-hand tricks, every 
one giving her a penny when she had concluded. We were 
obliged to sleep two in a bed, one of us with a Methodist young 
man, who traveled to make sales of tea, among country grocers 
and innkeepers, for a Liverpool house. He said that what we 
had seen in the tap-room would give us a very good notion of the 
character of a large part of the laboring class about here. He 
thought their moral condition most deplorable, and hud it much 
to the small quantity and bad quality of the spiritual food that 
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iroTided for them. He seemed well infiHined about Ameri- 
idy excepting for slavery and steamboat explosions, greatlj 
(aire our ooontry. He had some idea of going to it ; and 
lis present business was exceedingly disagreeable, as it com- 
1 him to be so much at inns, where he rarely foand any one 
whom he could pleasantly associate. 
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CJHAPTER XXV. 

Morning Walk through a Coal District— Roabon— An Optimist wiflii 
Welsh Wife — Graveyard Notes— A Stage-wagon — Taxes— rWynstiy 
Park — Thorough Draining — A Glimpse of Ck>ttage Life —<' Sir Watkiii 
Williams Wyn." 

rpHE most agreeable chimes from the church tower we had 
-^ ever heard, awoke us this morning at three o'clock. It is 
light enough here at that time to read or write, and the twilight 
at evening does not seem to be over at half-past ten. I felt stiff 
and sore, but arose and wrote till half-past six, when we got the 
bar-maid up, paid our bill (we were charged only sixpence a 
piece for our lodging), and were let out into the street ; no signs 
that any one else in the town was yet stirring. 

Our road ran through a coal district, tall chimneys throwing 
out long black clouds of smoke, and pump-levers working akng 
the hill-tops ; the road darkened with cinders ; sooty men coming 
home from the night-work to low, dirty, thatched cottages — the 
least interesting and poorest farmed country we had yet traveled 
over. Afler walking six miles, we stopped at the Talbot Inn, 
Ruabon, to breakfast 

In the tap-room, over his beer, was a middle-aged man, a car- 
rier by trade, who told us he had come hither nine years ago finom 
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8taff(»d8hire, had married a nice Welsh girl, and settled himself 
Toj comfortably. He said wages were good here, and it did not 
cost so much to Jive as it used to. He had a cottage in the vil- 
lige ; the landlord, Sir Watkins Wjn, was an excellent man, and 
his agent was veiy kind to poor people. He did not see any 
need of grumUing, and, for his part, thought the world a pretty 
fiur world. 

After a good breakfast, in a room adorned with sporting pic^ 
tores and a likeness of Sir Watkins Wyn, as colonel of the local 
jeomanry, I returned to talk with him. When he had work, his 
wages were six dollars a week, but just now he was out of work. 
Ibe rent of his cottage and four roods of land was one hundred 
nd twenty dollars, and Sir Watkins paid the poor-rates. Sir 
Watkins was not very generally liked by his tenants, because he 
was not so liberal with them as his father ; but his father had 
been extravagant, and run the estate deeply in debt, and he had 
need to be more particular ; and he was sure he was always very 
easj* with poor folks. He had had a deduction made on his rent 
Bore than once when the times were hard with him, and this 
year the fanners all were allowed ten per cent of their rents, 
beeaose com is so low. 

I had told him I was from America, and he was asking me 
some questions about it, when he suddenly stopped, fidgeted about 
a moment, and then, looking at a woman coming across the street, 
aid, with a laughing, swaggering air, " There's my wife coming ; 
BOW yonll see a specimen of a Welsh girl ! " His wife, a stout, 
kaid-looking woman, walked briskly in, stood up straight before 
kim, folded her arms, and, in a deep, quiet, determined way, gave 
kim a regular CaudUng. He tried for awhile to make a joke of 
it, and to appease her. " Come now, missus, don't be hard upon 
ttn' ; sit je down now, and take a pint ; these gentlemen be from 
Ameriky, and I talks -with 'um about going there. Come now, 
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how'd thee like to go to Amerikj?'* As we were thus 
daced, she glanced fiercely at us, and we retreated at once wttj^^ 
out tiie door. He tried for a moment longer lo brave her, «P- 
called loudly for another mug of ale. She turned her head tl'^ 
the bar-maid, and said, '^You'll get no more ale!'' and thefav^; 
maid minded her. ^ 

She said he had been there befiire this morning, and when V 
began drinking in the morning, it was always the last of faim fr* 
the day. He whimpered out that he had come home and hntkf^ 
£ist wasn't ready, and he hadn't anything else to do but to cofl^ 
back here. It was ready, she said, and he might haye hemX 
looking for some work, and so on. In a few minutes they wqbI^ 
off) arm in arm. 

Opposite the inn was an old church and a grareyard. Then - 
were more monkey-faces on the church, and two effigies in stooe^ 
of knights — the forms of their bodies, with shields, barely dis- 
tinguishable, and their faces entirely effaced. Many of tb« 
gravestones had inscriptions in Welsh, and both here and at 
Wrexluun I noticed the business of the deceased person mt i 
given ; as, John Johne^, Wheelright ; WiUictm Ltoyd^ Tanner^ ete. 
On a flat stone near the church, the following was inscribed 
(letter for letter), perhaps by a Welsh stone-cutter following ao 
English order, given verbally — "T'Aw his the end of the vauUJ' 

Returning £h>m the church, we found the currier again drink* 
ing beer in the tap-room, with a number of other men, a drunken 
set, wlio probably had come passengers by a "stage-wagon" that 
stood in the road. This was an immense vehicle, of pre-railroad 
origin, like our Pennsylvania wagons, but heavier and higher. 
It had a heavy freight of barrels, cases, and small parcels, on the 
top of which, under the canvass-hooped cover, a few passengers 
were cheaply accommodated, there being a ladder in the rear for 
them to ascend by. Behind one of the hind-wheels was a roller, 
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died \xj chains on either side the wheel to the axletree, so 
;if the wagon fell back any, it scotched it — a good idea for 
Rjloidfl in a hillj ooontiy. There were six stout cart-horses 
fanr it, and all in a line, the wheeler being in shafts. The 
mrnid he had a load of eight or ten tons, and drove three 
kitQhoarwithit He paid about sixteen dollars a year 
Bi for his horses, ani two doUais for a very uglj bull-dog, that 
id guard over the establishment for more than an hour, while 
I tM refreshing himself in the inn. At length we saw the 
^eonpanj come out, and the wagon started again, all tcij 
%) tlie currier and another man, with their hands on each 
^1 dumlders, staggered across the street, sing^g ^ Oh, Su- 
^\* At the churchyard gate both fell, rolled over and 
fettd each other, once or twice tried ineiffectually to get up, 
I then both went to sleep there on the ground. No wonder 
no^e Welsh girl had a hard look. 

ifter finishing our letters to send by the steamer, we visited 
vltkj Park. It is much more picturesque than Eaton, the 
ad being diversified and the trees larger. The Hall, which 
pbun building, was undergoing repairs, 
e separated here for a few days, my friends wishing to see 
! of Welsh scenery, and going to the vale of Llangollen 
ioonced Langothlan), while I had a letter I wished to 
ler in another direction. 

be park was covered with lines of recently-made under- 
n, and I hunted over it in hopes to find men at work, that I 
it see the manner in which they were constructed. Going 
k pietty checkered timber-house to make inquiries, I was so 
mate as to meet the foreman of the draining operations, Mr. 
«n, an intelligent Warwickshire man, who kindly took me to 
dd a mile or two distant, where he had thirty men at work, 
taoil was a gravelly loam, with a little heavier subsoiL The 
12 
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drains were laid twenty^^MTeti feet apartt^fNl dug tturee leetdei^ 
(ardinarilj), and one foot wide ^m top t6 boUami ^ tlie muljld 
of tim boUom a groove was cut for the pipe^ ^ llie t^p of it woult 
be three feet fran the iuHkce. ^q nanow toola were uj^ed, ei- 
eept to cut the groove for the pipe^ Tlie fbreznaii said ttpH, 

' ./ though a man oocdd work to much better advantage in a wide^ 

« mouthed drain, the extm dut to \tt may ed ympetiBated for % *JL 

made thia plan the cheapest. 

I thought theoj and aince^ until I came to tij it in graTeUj 
atoinjr Sand, that the woik might be done much more rapidlj 
the \mg^ narrow took described by Mr. DelaEeldi* TTM^pg 

*^ bottom of the drain onl^ of the width of the pipe intended to 

laid ; but I find these can only be used to advantage in fiee 
ground. The method here described is probably the hotkiK 
draining soils, where many stones larger than a hen's egg an 1o 
be met with. 

Cylindrical pipes, of either one or one and a half inch bore^ 
were laid in the grooves at the bottom of the drain ; caOart^ con* , 
necting them, were only used in the loosest soils. The mcMf 
were laid one foot deeper than the collecting drains, and the pipei 
in them were from two to six inches bore. No series of dniai 
were run more than seventy yards in length without a main, and 
all the mains emptied into an open ditch at the lowest side of thf 
field, which was made deep enough to allow of a drop of one foot 
from the mouths of the pipes. Where such a ditch was likely to 
gully, the sides were sloped and turfed. 

The wages of the men employed at this work averaged $2i5 
a week ; boys, 16 cents a day. 

Mr. Green sent a lad to guide me across the park to the road 
I wished to take — a remarkably bright, amiable boy, with whom i 
I had a pleasant talk, as he led me on by the most charming way 

« TnniactioiM N. T. State Agrionltnxml Soo., 1848, p. 282. 
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r)g the old oaks, and through herds of deer. He could read 
vate, and knew scmicthing of geography and arithmetic, 
ring been Instructed by the curate of Ruabon, whom he seemed 
have much loved. (I think he had died lately.) He also 
ke kindly of Sir Watkins and lady, to whom his father was 
pherd, and said that all their servants and poor people were 
ch attached to theflk Passing near the Hall, I asked for some 
^, and he took me into one of the servants' cottages to get it. 
fire was an old woman rocking a cradle, and a young woman 
hmg linen, both very neatly dressed ; the furniture plain and 
igre, but every thing clean, and an appearance of a good deal 
xnnfort about the room. 

Vhile the repurs were being made upon the Hall, the family 

1 in a cottage completely embowered among trees and shrubs, 

rh we afterwards passed ; and I hod the honor of catdiing a 

pse, through the foliage, of a form in a gray coat which, I 

issured, was the good Sir Watkins himself. 

on after leaving the park, I crossed the £sk by a very high 

arch, built " by Sir Watkins," as some ragged boys and 

irho were employed in collecting for manure tlie horse-dung 

ropped upon the road, informed me, and tliis was the last I 

of Sir Watkins. 
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CHAPTER XXVL 



Stone IIoojw^B — Ivy — Virginia Cn?^per — A Visit to a W<*1ali Hi3f»-Filf 

— EiigriHli VeMclea — Agricaltural Notes — Honee — Breads of C«ttte— 
H^%fordi9» W4*lsh, und Smathj Pules — Cboneier oT the People — Drw 

— PoiriA Pork. 

S k r vMftk m ef t Jim* Ttk» 

T HAVE been visiting a gentleman to whom I waa introdu 
-'■ bj Prof. Norton, His residence is on tJhc east border < 
Wales, amidiSt very beautiful sceneij of Tound'topped liil^ i 
deep, verdant, genial dellfl- He has the supeiintendeooe of i 
large number of minefl of coal and metals^ and of seveml i 
tural estates, the extent of whlcb maj be imagined from the i 
that lie 13 preparing to thorough ^raiti 5000 acres itext ' 
He is building a tilery, and witTetoploy seven drain log'^ii^ 
^cli with two foremen to oversee the work* The cost, it is * 
laated, will be from S23 to $25 an acre ; drains seventeen 1 
apart and three feet deep. 

The house is of stone, and is covered with Ivy, which I me 
lion that I mtij contradict a common report, thai ivy npoQ I 
wall of a house makes it damp. The contrary, I have no doub 
i^ the fact The ivy-leaves fall one over nnother, shedding < 
the rain like shingles ; and it is well ascertained that in a 1 
storm, the inside walls of those rooms in a bouse which are i 
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i bj the iyj, are mnokifcoB damp than those not so shielded. 
^A 18 also generallj sinifeed in America that stone houses are 
andi damper than woqiil This maj be so with some kinds of 
porous stone, bat I can testify from my own experience tliat it is 
BOt so with others. A slight yum ti^ ovt on the inside, and lath 
and plaster, will in all eases remove this objection to any stone. 
A good stone house is warmer in winter, cooler in summer,* 
equally dry and healthful, and, if built in convenient and appro- 
.|riate style, every way much more satisfactory and comfortable 
oar common, slight>framed buildings. As for the ivy, I 
; it is one of the most beautiful things God has given us, and 
Ae man who can and does not let it beautify his habitation, is 
■rfoDy nngratefuL It grows luxuriantly on the north side of a 
boose or wall in the climate of New York. (My experience is 
with the Irish ivy.) f 

The day afler I reached here, my host had occasion to go to a 
iKHse-fair at Welsh Fool, a place some twenty miles distant, and 
invited me to accompany him. We went in a dog-cart, a kind 
of heavy gig, which here takes the place of our light boat-wagon. 
It is a box (large enough to hold a dog or two in driving to sport- 
mg ground), hung low, between two small, heavy wheels, with a 
Kat on the top of it for two^ looking forward, and sometimes 
mother in which two more can sit looking backward. On the 
Wk, to exempt it from the tax upon more luxurious vehicles, is 
painted the ownei^s name, business, and place of rcj«idcnce, thos : 
'John Brown, Farmer, Oswestr}', Shrops." All the humbler 
class of carriages are thus maiked here, including farm cnrti». 

The landscapes were agreeable in tlie country we pit^sed 

* In » lAt« rmpid change of weather, the thermometer on the outsi<lc of my houM> roM 
bis hr-un from 19 deg. to 35 deg., while that within tho walls rcnmineU HL-iti«mary at 
D <lr?., not rising eren one degree, though thrre was no (Ire within t»n» n>oui» of it 

♦ I am »ornr to say It haa heen sadly cut down by thii winter* of \9^\ and lBo7. 
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thronghy but the forming in anlch of it no better than in mm 
parts of the Ck>nnecticut Valley. Coane, nishj grass, inffiertiiig 
the need of draining, grew in ttmeh ^ the meadow land— « I 
think it does, to the exclasi<m of more Talnable grasses, in Ind 
that is ordinarilj diyer than such as would spontaneously prodoee 
it in America. The buildings along the road were such ts I 
have preyioosly described ; but I saw one old shaAling boiri 
bam which, but for its thatched roof, would have looked Tei] 
home-like. 

Welsh Pool is a small, compact town (population 5000), tNl 
a market>house, and a single small church, on the tower of wfaki 
a union-jack was hoisted, and within which there is a pesi d 
three bells, that continually, all day long, did ring most UIlIDll8i^ 
ally ; there were booths in the nudn street, in which women sold 
dry goods, hosiery, pottery, etc In another street horses was 
paraded, and in other places cows and swine. 

There was present a considerable crowd of the country peqde^ 
which I observed carefully. I verily believe, if five hundred of 
the common class of farmers and farm-laboring men, sacfa as 
would liave come together on similar business — say from all parts 
of Litchfield County, in Connecticut — ^had been introduced among 
them, I should not have known it, except from some peculiaritici 
of dress. I think our farmers, and particularly our laberenf 
would have been dressed up a little nearer the town fashions, asd 
would liave seemed a little more wide awake, perhaps, and thafs 
all. I not only saw no drunkenness, except a very few solitarj 
cases late in the day ; no rioting, though there were some police- 
men present, but no gayety ; every body wore a sober business 
face, very New Englnnd-like. 

The small farmers and laboring men all wore Icggins, button- 
ing from the knee to the ankle ; heavy hob-nailed shoes ; little, 
low, narrow-brimmed, round-topped felt hats, and frocks of linen. 
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blue or white in color, the skirts reaching hebw the kDce, very 
short waists, a kind of hzoad epaulette, or cape, gathered in, 
boddice fashion, hefore and behind, loose shirt-like sleeyes, and 
the whole profusely oorexed with needle-work. I suppose this is 
the original smoch-froeL An uglier garment could not well be 
contrived, for it makes every man who wears it appear to have a 
spare, pinched-up, narrow-chested, hump-backed figure. The 
women generally wore printed calico jackets, gathered at the 
waist, with a few inches only of skirt, and blue or gray worsted 
fltnff petticoats, falling to within a few inches of the ankle — a 
picturesque, comfortable, and serviceable habit, making them 
appear more as if they were accustomed to walk and to work, 
and were not ashamed of it, than women generally do. Most 
incongruously, as a topping off to this sensible costume, a number 
of women had crowded their heads into that ultima thule of 
absurd invention, a stiff, narrow-brimmed, high-crowned, cylin- 
drical fur hat. What they did with their liair, and how they 
managed to keep the thing on their heads, I cannot explain. 
They did do it, notwithstanding sometliing of a breeze, as well as 
the most practiced man, and without showing evidence of any 
particular suffering. 

There were, perhaps, a hundred horses offered for sale ; among 
them one pair only of fine carriage-horses, one large and fine 
thorough bred cart-horse, and a few pretty ponies. jWI the njst 
were very ordinary stout working-horses, much like our Pennsyl- 
vania horses. The average price of them was but a triHe over 
$100, about what they would bring at New York. 

There were still fewer cattle, and they were all comprised in 
three breeds and their intennixtures : first, Ilen^ford, which 
predominated; second, "Welsh, small, low, black beasts, with 
liirjre heads and white faces, bhick niuzzlt's and Ion;: sjuvading 
hums ; third, Smutty Pates, an old Wolsh brri'd hanlly to bo 
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found in purity now. Thej are longer and somewhat larger te 
Devonsy a little lighter red in colori with invariabljUidLOt li 
brindle faces. Thej were generally in &ir condition^ and worii u 
eut up particnlarij heavy in their hind qnarters. A Smithfidd 1 
man told me that he thought a cross of this breed with the Here- ^ 
ford made the best beef in England. 

Afler dining with a number of gentlemen, most of whom had 
come from a distance to attend the fair, I toc^L a walk out into 
the country, about the town. The only object of interest that I 
remember was ^ Powis Castle,* the seat oi a nobleman, noblf 
situated in a picturesque, mountain-side park. The castle itself 
is upon a spur of the mountain, and is hidden among fine eTe^ 
green trees. I had toiled up to within about ten feet of tie edge 
of the plateau upon which it stands, when I heard a Iot, deep 
growl, and, looking up, saw above me a great dog asking me, with 
bristling back, curling fangs, and fierce grinning teeth, wiiat busi- 
ness I had to be there. Considering that I had no riglit to be 
visiting the residence of a gentleman who was a stranger to ooie) 
unless I had some business with him, and concluding upon short 
reflection that indeed I had none I determined upon a retrogade 
movement ; and taking care not to attempt even to apologize to 
his dogship for the intrusion until I had brought a few trees 
between us, I found that he hacked dawn just about as fast as I 
did, 80 that at a distance of half a dozen rods he appeared a hand- 
some, smooth, generous-natured mastiff, and I began to consider 
whether the earl would not probably be pleased to have an intel- 
ligent stranger see the beauty of his castle ; but the moment I 
stopped, the dog's lips began to part and his back to rise again, 
and I concluded that whatever the earl's wishes might be, I could 
not moke it convenient just then to accommodate him, and re- 
turned forthwith to the village. 
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tme mastiff is a^ somewhat rare dog in England, and I 
hink that I ever'saw one in America. He is very large 
•werful, and smootUiaired. 
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CHAPTER XXVn. 

Engliab Vehicles— A Feudal dasUe and Modern AristocraUc ManaioB- 
Aristocracy in 1850 — Primogeniture — Democratic Tendency of Politi- 
cal Sentiments— Disposition towards the United States — CombatiTeiini 
— Slavery. 

T AND C, after a tramp among the mountains of Wales, 
^ • which they have much enjoyed, reached the village nearest 
to where I was visiting last night. This morning a parly was 

made with us to visit Castle. We were driven in a " Welsh 

car," which is much the same kind of vehicle as the two-wheeled 
hackney cabs that a few years ago filled the streets of New York, 
and then suddenly and mysteriously disappeared. Two-wheeled 
vehicles are "all the go" in England. They are excessively 
heavy and cumbrous compared with ours, the wheels much less 
in diameter, and they must run much harder, yet, over these 
magnificent roads, they can load them much more heavily. 

The castle is on high ground, in the midst of the finest paA 
and among the largest trees we have seen. The moat is filled 
up, and there are a few large modem windows in the upper part, 
otherwise it differs but little probably from what it appeared in 
the time of the crusaders. The whole structure is in the form of 
a square on the ground, with four low round towers at the comers 
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and a spacious court-yard in the centre. The entrance is by a 
^reat arched gateway, over which the old portcullis still hangs. 

We were kindly shown through all its parts, including much 

not osoally exhibited to strangers, and I confess that I was not 

■tore interested in those parts which were its peculiar features as 

I feudal stronghold, than in those that displayed the sumptuous 

taste, loxuiy, and splendor of a modem aristocratic mansion. The 

state apartments were palatial, and their garniture of paintings, 

sculpture, bijoutry, furniture, and upholstery, magnificent and 

delightful to the eye beyond any conception I had previously had 

of such things. Let no one say it will be soon reproduced, if it is 

■ot already excelled, in the numsions of our merchant-princes in 

America. Excelled, in some respect, it may be, but no such 

effect can be reproduced, or furnished at once to the order of 

taste and wealth, for it is the result of generations of taste and 

wealth. There was, in all, never a marvelous thing, or one that 

demanded especial attention, or that proclaimed in itself great 

eostliness; and while nothing seemed new, though much was 

modem, most of the old things were of such materials, and so 

fiuhioned, that age was of no account, and not a word was said by 

them of fleeting time. The tone of all — ^yes, the tone — ^musical 

to all who entered, was. Be quiet and comfortable, move slowly 

and enjoy what is nearest to you without straining your eyes or 

your admiration; — nothing to excite curiosity or astonishment, 

only quiet contemplation and calm satisfaction. 

I liked it, liked to be in it, and thought that if I had come 
honestly to the inheritance of it, I could abandon myself to a few 
months living in the way of it with heartiness. But in the first 
breath of day-dreaming, I was intermpted by tlie question, Is it 
right and best that this should be for the few, the very few of us, 
when for many of the rest of us there must be but bare walls, 
tile floors, and every thing besides liarslily screaming, scrabble 
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tor life ? This question, again, was inunediatelj shoved mUi 
csjo^verviL br another: Whether, in this nineteenth oentmyrf 
:h^ carp^mier « wo. and first of vulgar, whistlings snorting, fattliv 
nunnf kvixnodTeaw new-world steamers, and snfamarine eLedris 
:e^'^:nif>h5 : pennj newspapers, free schools, and woiUng-meiA 
X^.i!&.^ this stilL soft atmosphere of elegant age was exactly tin 
3x^ f»TonbW tor the production of thoroagfa, sound, inflneniial 
'T.^nS.x^ and eepeciallT for the growth of the right sort of kgi^ 
ki^vs and law«irer$ for the people. 

Is <e«fw^ (vrbiinlr, that it would be hard for a man, whois 
s^ai Las K?i» mainlr formed and habited in the midst of this 
aVoiisof « of quiet, and beauty, and pleasantness, to rightly un- 
^^^v.:^L di:>i ;.Kiiv-k^usly work for. the wants of those whose 
-:jl;.^:' Air" ;* a? didftrea: from this as is that of another planet 
K* •.•*•; -u'.v r^vri rju?: i: l^^ to look with perfect honesty and ap- 
rrw a;.: ,: ^.-arJ.^r uivr* principles, ideas, measures, that are 
u::tr-; i.^Hxrsi.u:: wi:h. and threaten to interrupt, this costly nor- 
j^"^ :<^r^. :." w:.;.h Lis philosophy, religion and habits have been 

I r.u"' i> Veil h^rt^ r^vrd my observation of the general dis- 
yv^.: . i:-. .:* ::.•? K-jZlish iwplo towards our nation, which I confess 
I ,-. .*, : •.*: r.:v, :o Iv oxAotly what I liad anticipated, and wliich I 
:r..: "x r.-..:s: Ix- i^.-rcr^lly much misconceived in the United States. 

r:.;r^- :> a vvrsAin clas* of the English — conservative whigs 
r.vr^ :I A" tor'c-s ;is 1 mo; them — who look upon the United States 
*s .* "/,:.v/. of v.-.liTir. Mustering, rowdy radicals ; very much as a 
ovr.A.v, sv: *::h us \x^k ujvn the young moclianics and butcher- 
V\< V*:" :::e tv^wn — ;r\Hiblosome, dimgerous, and very ^'low," but 
>* V.o ;vre :uwi^sdrk- to put out lircs, and whose votes arc of value at 
tlxv; v/.s^ ^ ::h wIkmu it is as well therefore to kei*p on civil terms. 
A x\'<iN;doraMo nunilvr of pretending, sul>-aristocratic, super-sen- 
*;Mx' :\v:'U\ follow inv»re or less in their wake. But the great 
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Wtof the educated clasies regard ua quite differenilj; not with 
MqwdiAed respect and unalloyed admiration, bat mnch as we of 
te Alknrir States regard our own California — a wild, dare-devil, 
brotliery with some dangerooa and reprehensible habits, 



id aooie noble qualities ; a capital fellow, in &ct, if he would 

■t have done sowing his wild oats. 

This maj be weU enough understood in the United States ; but 
r, there is not in the English people, so far as I have seen 
, rich or poor, learned or ignorant, high or low, the slightest 
I or ranooroas feeling on account of our separation from 
tibcv, or our war of separation. No doubt there are still a few 
'aged women of both sexes" who worship the ghost of that old 
Inl, *^ the good King George," who look upon us with unaffected 
honor, as thej do equally upon their own dissenters and liberals. 
T«l it never happened to me, though I met and conversed freelj 
with all clnnnn except the noble, while I was in England, to en- 
ooonier the first man who did not think that we did exactly right, 
or who was sorry that we succeeded as we did in declaring and 
maintaining our independence.* 

The truth is, I suspect, that, at that timey the great mass of 
tkinklng men in England were much of that opinion. Our war 
vaa with Greorge and his cabinet, not with the people of England, 
and if they did reluctantly sustain the foolish measures of the 
kin^ it was precisely as our Whigs, who were opposed to the 
aeasores that led to the war with Mexico, sustained, with money 
snd with blood, that war when it was inevitable. It is a remark- 
iUe thing, I have noticed, that there are many men in England 
who were bom at the time of, or shortly subsequent to, our Rev- 
oliitioDary War, who are named after the American heroes of that 
war — ^Washington, Jefferson, and Franklin. 

* I laT« Ured Bine monthf in England fine« I wrote this sentence, and it still remains 
ItaUy true (1868). 
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eari J in my visit to Eng^A, 
iBMe ne tsAks :^ dk» haesfle feefing of tlie people had new 
"Sks ttMt7 «mcaveii Joiass ns; while it aoon became also e^ 
ML ^uc T^sTY SKk ks0 of io wioA hostilitj as Ibe j once had 
ui«ap& X5 ^ai ifesooaAed to the present than we axe in the habit 



IVk TTWUK d :sui srou £fa gpce in this respect of the popvht 
-MSiiir s :^ Tim amaes u evident, though it often extremdy 
i«sstf» jai i&B» a 2b«cal Ea^ft^hman, who has been in the 
'^am X iMkns ^(^ a icvcu: ieeiing <^ fraternity towards the 
ivmi! itzte rsAscSaDfiwufiad himself^ when he comes amoog 
;k«b. f^-^^.-^.^ n &Z l3< OKsiccfi and feelings to be either a 
rv.Li- L :.> . T-i .-jurrrr :c az. ecrinT of oars. It is easily ex- 

T*;- ^. > 1 ■.c«-::*is? 7:c ij.>:il:rr iz our nanire that wants soma 
,••- •. »u*i> "v.v.'^ :: i:r:*rc ::>el:. Seventy years ago, and 
, ,-. ,. ..^^ ,^-^ jy^ ,.': i;«.'^ :: -,:> is a r;a:ioa was the kingdom of 
;.*-i^ 'fi--.-o^:. >': ,xi':r :c ;-.-:':. :in:il wiiLin a few years, has 
: S' ^.»: ^ :> ': "•:ii-.~ ■-^:J^ r:»d::ioGal hotstility. All our 
•: ..:w- u:c ra -i^ T'-'T- ^'- ^''='* :-Xrir.j. though by no means 
a. m-s^ -X.. .lu:. •;..»: »;jj' ;£ :--r =.^^.:kl pride, have been our 
'...-.^ :: «-u- * -I v'-rt-A: ?.r.:i:=- Alac^i our only national 
;..... ^ :a : xvj .r * rrrju r*ir: - xuly^ions over our succe^tsful 
^.x^ -^ * : .-rt-i: >- -c - -The enemy" and -the British,** 
.-^r.v '. rv •-,i?s. iTY fjrr.iir-r p-aDdraiher as synonymous term& 
*5*'r\ : I *-:> 1 ."-.-J- * 7';Tt:r SAW an Englishman but I was on my 
^•;;u-. lO- Js?*- ^-^ *==^ * 'f J' *^ would look behind the fences to 
<%. .\w J«c^ ^^*S!^ 7^' AiiCvisoiio of red-ooats. I made secret 
, .. ,^ ».x>o .jc X'vssf. ic :>*« when they came to sack and bom 
fcr^. a.v: .XT ^vi»;r 4r>.: cii'.irea into captivity, I could lay in 
» -w. \- *:>«.'« :>-'«• •" ^'^^ solxvlAvy games the beaten i^arty 
».-«- w>n'^ .■*i*,^i • li^.ssL" If* 1*^ ^^^s odious it was termed 
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afiridah law ; if a man was odious he was called an ^ old Toryf 
aai it has heen with us a common piece of political blackguard- 
in till within a short time, if it is not now, to speak of those of 
■I opposite pirtj as under British influence. 

The war had been with us a war of the people ; not a woman, 
m she sipped her tea, but imbibed hatred to the taxing British, 
ad sodded her offspring with its nourishment ; not a man of 
ipaiik in the country but was hand to hand fighting with the 
British, and teaching his sons never to yield to them. 

In England, on the other hand, comparatively few of the 
people knew or cared at all about the war ; even the soldiers 
cagaged in it were in considerable numbers mere hirelings from 
Mother people, whom the true English would have rather seen 
whipped than not, so far as they had any national feeling about 
% Their hostile feeling was even then more directed towards 
Fnmce than towards America ; and now, I do not believe there 
ii one in a thousand of the people of England who has the slight- 
eft feeling of hostility towards us, descending or inherited, from 
dat time.* It was much so again in the later war. England 
VIS at war with half the world in those days, and if a general 
ii^MKition of enmity towards us had been at all aroused in the 
eoorse of it, all recollection of it was lost in the fiercer wars with 
other nations that immediately followed. I doubt if one in a 
hondred of the voters of England could tell the name of a single 
iUp engaged in the war of 1812 ; whether it was General Hull 
or Gnnniodore Hull who was heroized in it ; whether, in the 
asanlt upon New Orleans or Washington, it was that their forces 
I were successful ; or whether, finally, they carried or lost the di- 
plomatic point for which their soldiers and sailors had been set to 
fighting. 
Even if the people of England could remember us equally 

• Such ft iQppodtkm la now to me titteriy prepofteroos (18&8). 
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among other important nalionfl ■• thdr enemy, h worid be a 
difRyent feeling towards us that U WDdd ked to^ fi«m the 
hndSftof OB M their oU opul oni^ enemy; eothet not 
our original share of the hostile feding of the people of 
a TBiy small one^ beittg principally confined to the kii^ aal It 
syoophaatSy and the iddhten of the divine rif^ hot the _ 
dons element in the natore of an Englishman, of oordBf/y 
directed by modi nunre yivid rememfanmces towaxda Fian^ # 
Spain, or Germany^ than towards ns. ^ 

Altogether, considerii^ the ezeeedmg^y queer compmay 
travelers seem nsoally to keep when in the United States, aal 
atrodons caiicatares in whidi, with few exceptions, they hafjp 
represented our manners and customs to thdr countiymen, I was 
surprised at the general respect and the degree of ooirect appm* 
dation of us that I commonly found. There is no coontiy, ndl 
covered by a British flag, in the world that the British <£ 1950 
have any thing like the degree of sympathy with, and affectioa 
for, that they have for the United States. 

On the other hand, it is hi4)pily evident, that since our war 
with Mexico has given us a new military glory, it has also di- 
verted our national combativencss, in a degree, from our old 
enemy ; and since the general intercommunication between the 
countries has been made so much more frequent and speedy, and 
cheaper than it used to be, the disposition of our people towards 
the British has been much less suspicious, guarded, and quarrel- 
some than it very naturaUy, if not veiy reasonably, was, nntil 
within a few years. 



OpmiONS differing with the views I have presented having 
been lately expressed by several persons in honorable positions, 
for one at least of whom I entertain the highest respect, I wish 
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; that, in the five months during which I traveled in Great 
, in ahno6t every day of which time I heard the United 
itB0 talked about with eveiy appearance of candor and honest, 
Id not xeoollect to have heard any expression of hostile feeling 
wemgl ficm a few physical-force ChartistSi with regard to sla- 
ij) towards our government or our people, and only tnm a 
Chureh-and-State men, against our principles of gov- 
Perhaps the highest eulogy on Washington ever put 
written by Lord Brougham. The Duke of Wel- 
i lalely took part in a banquet in honor of American inde- 
Having observed that Mr. Howard was threatened 
Hk a mdb^ for keeping an English ensign flying from a comer 
the Irving House, I will add that I more than once saw the 
wrrirwn ensign so displayed in England, without exciting re* 
iok ; and I know one gentleman living in the country who 
^alarly sets it over his house on the Fourth of July, and salutes 
with gun-firing and festivities ; so that the day is well known, 
md kindly regarded by all his neighbors, as '^ the American 
oliday.'' 

The following paragraph is the commencement of a '^leader'' 
a the London Times, the organ not of the Government, as is 
^posed by many who do not see it in the United States, but of 
k power stronger than the Government. I quote it as confirma- 
ion of my view of the way in which the American Revolution is 
fgtfded in England: 

* One hundred and fifty years after the formation of our prin- 
apal plantations in North America, the sense of a common wrong 
nd a common danger drove thirteen loyal English communities 
Host relactantly to form themselves into a Congress for mutual 
iefense and protection. The hint was not taken, the some rash 
ind overbearing policy was persisted in, the wisdom of Burke 
nd the eloquence of Chatham were poured forth in vain, the star 
13 
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CHAPTER XXVnL 

—Cromwell— Pastoral Ships— Family Portraits and IMstant 
—Family Apartments— Penonal Cleanliness— The Wrekin. 



fpJtLK pictures which most interested me were portraits of 
^ Cromwell and Charles, one of Rubens, two of very beaatifiil 
Women of the fiunilj by Sir Peter Lely, a female face bj Carlo 
Dolciy and two or three little things bj Rabens. The portrait of 
Cromwell appears as if he might have sat for it, as, if I remem- 
ber rightly, is asserted. It looks like one's idea of him, but not 
in the best light of his character — ^a deep melancholy, stem, and 
•omewhat sour face. 

There is a large landscape representing a brook tumbling over 
% rock into the sea, on which is a fleet of shipping. The stoiy 
is, that it was painted by a French artist on a visit here, and 
when first exhibited had, in place of the sea, a broad meadow 

throogh which the brook meandered. Lady suggested that 

a few sheep on the broad, green ground of the meadow would be 
a pleasing addition. ^Sheeps! mi lady?'' said the chagrined 
artist, ** suppose you better like it with sheeps, I shall make de 
sheeps ;" and so he painted a blue sea over the green meadow, 
and abruptly embouched his brook into it, that he mi^ appro- 
priately gratify Lady ^'s maritime penchant 
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Among the family portnuto one was shown having a title tint 
sounded familiarly to us, and, after a moment's thought, we bot 
remembered it to be that of the single nobleman, whom an anti- 
quarian friaid luid informed us that our familj had beoi, ki| 
before its emigratilm, connected with bj marriage. If it hid 
been a Scotch castle, we might periiaps have felt ourselves mon 
at home in consequence. It was an odd coincidence, and nndB 
us realize the relationship of our democracy, even to aristOGntb 
England, quite vividly. 

In consideration of this, I think I may say a few words of Ab 
private apartments of the family, through nearly all which, appih 
rently, we were shown. They were comparatively small, aoC 
larger or more numerous, and certainly not as expensively finin 
ished as those of many of our New York merchants ; but aooM 
of them were delightful, and would be most tempting of coTet- 
ousness to a man of domestic tastes, or to a lover of art or of lit- 
erary case. Generally, there was exquisite taste evident in colon 
and arrangements, and forms of furniture, and there were prooft 
of high artistic skill in some members of the family, as well as t 
general love and appreciation of the beautiful and the exceUeoL 
Some of the rooms were painted in very high colors, deep bbe 
and scarlet and gold, and in bizarre figures and lines. I harAf 
could tell how it would please me if I were accustomed to it, bat 
I did not much admire it at first sight, and it did not seem En^ 
lish or home-like. It is just the thing for New York thougfa,aai 
I have no doubt you'll soon see the fashion introduced there, aai 
dining-rooms, dressing-rooms, counting-rooms, and steamboit 
state-rooms, all equally fiaring. 

The bed-chambers and dressing-rooms were so furnished as to 
look exceedingly cosy and comfortable, but tliere was notbinf 
very remarkable about them except, perhaps, the great prepan^ 
tion made for washing the person. I confess, if I had beoi 
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paltered in one of them, I should have needed all my Yankee 
qpabilities to gaess in what way I could make a good use of 
talL 

There is a sUny told of two members of opr j^e^lature, who 
■me together from ** the rural districts,'' and Were fellow-lodgers. 
>De of them was rather mortified bj the rough appearance of his 
ompanion, who was of the ^bone-and-sinew" sort, and by way 
£ opening a conyersation in which he could give him a few hints, 
xmiplaiiied of the necessity which a Representative was under to 
jajsomndi for ^washing." '^ How often do you shift?" said 
ihe Hon. Simon Pure. ^ Of course I have to change my linen 
twerj day," he answered. ^ You do ?" responded his unabashed 
Uend. ** Why, what an awful dirty man you must be ! I can 
■hrays make mine last a week." 

The ball-room, or ancient banqueting-room, was a grand hall 
(120 feet long^ I should think), with a good deal of interesting 
dd furniture, armor, relics, etc. It also contained billiard-tables, 
■id other epnveniences for in-door exercise. A secret door, cut 
through the old oak wainscot which lined its wall, admitted us to 
die private apartments. 

We peeped into a kind of broad well into which prisoners used 
to be lowered, like butter, for safe keeping, and ascended to the 
hattlements of one of the towers, from which there is a very ex- 
tensive and beautiful view, extending, it is said, into sixteen 
•oonties. A gauzy blue swelling on the horizon was pointed to 
at the Wnkinj a high mountain — ^thc highest in midland England ; 
hence the generous old toast, " To all around the Wrekin." We 
were let out through a narrow postern, which gave us an oppor- 
tunity to see the thickness of the wall : it was ten f(te{ — and in 
fome parts it was said to be sixteen— of solid stone and mortar. 

The castle was a border fortress of Wiiles, on the dyke or ancient 

military wall between that country and England, remains of 
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which caa be seen mniung each way from it;. It .|mi withstood 
many deges, the latt bj CromweD, the efiect of wlltoe artfllaj 
is largely maniftrt within the coort A decree of the Long Pv^ 
liament is oa^HBtodering it to bo raied to the ground. 
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CHAPTEB XXIX. 

Tiit to a Fftnn — Fann-Hoofle and Fannery — Fatting Cattle — Sheep — 
Vetches ~ Stack Yard — Steam Threflhing — Tomip Sowing — Excellent 
Woik— Tram Road— Wages. 

TN the afternoon we were taken to yisit a farmer who was con- 
*- sidered to be abont the best in the district (Shropshire). The 
house was in the middle of a farm of three hmidred acres, and 
VIS approached bj a narrow lane ; there were no ^ grounds" but 
I litile court-jardy with a few trees in it^ in front of the house, 
which was a snug, twoHBtory, plain brick building. 

On entering, we found the farmer, a stout elderly man, sitting 
alone at a dinner-table, on which were dishes of fruit and decan- 
ters. He insisted on our joining him, and we were obliged to sit 
some time with him over his wine, while he talked of free trade, 
lod questioned us how low we could afford to send wheat from 
America, and how large the supply was likely to be. 

He then led us into the farmery, which was close by the house, 
the rear door almost opening into a cattle-yard. I mention this, 
is it would be considered extraordinary for an American, who 
could afTord wines at his dinner, to be content with such an ar- 
rangement There was not the least attempt at ornament any- 
where to be seen, beyond the few trees and rose-bushes in the 
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t nctesurc of a rod or two, in front of the hou^ : not die 
- regard had been htid to beauty except tbe beauty of fitn(;as;J 
everj*^ thmf^ wa^ iieat, useful, wpli-ordered, and thorougbly i 
of die btist J^BbU*^^ ihe bai-ng, siables, and out^iiiilding 
bcwn gton(?, l|^^^H^ it>ofs; grout floors, &nd iron ibttures^ 
cattle stables ^^W^rnOoray, wt;ll ventilated and drained, 
mange III? of stone and iron ; fastenings, i^Uding cLaun? ; food,fil 
" veU'beSj and the cattle standing; knee deep in straw- 

Tiic fatting cattle were the finest lot I ever saw, notwit] 
ing the fortj finest cows that bad been wintered, bad been i 
within a fortnight. These forty had been fatlened on rota \ 
and Qil-cake, and their avemge weight was over 10 cwt^ soa 
them weighing over 12 cwU They were mostly eho 
Those rematning were mostly Hereford bullocks. 

Sheep were fattening on a field of beavy vetehes : Oieij 
and Leicester, and crosses of these breeds. 

The Vetch is a plant in appearance something like a dn 
pea ; it m sown in the autumn upon wheat stubble^ growi i 
rapidly, and at this season gives a fine supply of green 
when it it? very valuable. It requires a rich, clean soil, hut j 
well on clay hmds. I think it bos not been found to succeed i 
in the tJnited States. 

In the rear of the bams was a ytml half filled with very 1 
and beautifully made-up stacks of bay, wheat, oats and 
The bay was of rye^grass, a much finer (emaller) sort ihan^ 
timothy. The peas were tbatehed with wheat-straw. Tlie \ 
stacks were very beautiful, several of them Imd stood three ye 
and could not be distinguished from those made last year, 
butts of the £traw had been all turned over at regular dis 
those of one tier to the top of that below it, and driven in, mi 
stack appeared precisely as if it had been $erved with straw-] 
and I supposed that it had been, imtil I was told. The tb 
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1^ Off ike fiom is done by steam, the engine being in the 8tae|> 
■id, the ftoiMioe nnder ground, and the smeke and sparks belqg 
ttried off bj a sabterranean flae to a tall ^m|^ a hnndnd 
aids distant. (I have seen a hundred Jjjrij^^Bkp ^ stadc- 
nds since, without this precaution, and^^^^^HI of a fire 
ceasioiied bj the practice.) ^^^^^m 

The grain on the farm had all been sowMnHnDs. The pro»> 
rietor siud that if he could be sure of having the seed perfect^ 
liBtiibated, he should prefer broad-cast sowing (L e^ as weU as 
i first-rate sower could distribute it in a perfectly calm day). 
Ehe wheat was the strongest we have yet seen, and of remark* 
Mj equal height, and uniform dark color. The ground was 
ifanost wholly free from weeds, and the wheat was not expected 
to be hoed. 

We found fourteen men engaged in preparing a field for tor- 
nips ; opening drills with plough, carting dung, which had been 
heaped np, turned and made fine ; distributing it along the drills; 
plows coTering it immediately, and forming ridges 27 inches 
apart orer it ; afler all, a peculiar iron roUer, formed so as to fit 
the ridges and furrows, followed ; leaving the field precisely like 
a fioted collar. The ridges were as straight as the lines of a 
printed page ; and any inequality to the bight of half an inch, 
was removed by the equal pressing of the roller. A more per- 
fect piece of work could not be conceived of. Seed (3 lbs. to the 
acre) will be sown immediately on the ridges, by a machine 
opening, seeding, closing and rolling six drills at once. The field 
is thorough drained (as is all the farm, three feet deep) and sub- 
fiofl plowed. 

I saw no farming that pleased me better than this, in all Eng- 
land. It was no gentleman or school farming, but was directed 
bj an old man, all his life a fanner, on a leased farm, without 
the least thought of taste or fancy to be gratified, but with an eye 
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ODgle to quick profit; with a prc^judioe against ^high £uiiun 
indeed, because it is adyised hj the free-traders as a remc 
for low pric^^^e deehircd no money was to be made bj £u 
ing: do hi|d^^^H^ild not pay his rent and leaye himsd: 
profit undeT^fB^I^St pricea. He had been holding on to 
wheat for iliiidc j^-vt^ in hopes of a rise, but now despaired of 
except the pr^^t \^ j olicy was returned to. 
> There was a cbal mine and lime-kihi within the boandiuj 
the fium, and a tram-road from it to the raihoad about two mil 
distant A tramHroad is a narrow track of wooden rails, on whii 
cars are moved by staticmary power or horses. On ezteiuh 
&rms they might be adyantageously made use od A road m: 
zBag through the bams and out-buildings of a farmstead, oo wUi 
straw, feed, dung, etc^ could be easily moved by hand, wool 
cost but little, and often afford a great saving of labor. 

The fences were all of hawthorn, low and dose-trimmed. 

The farm servants had from $65 to $75 a year and tbfli 
board. (The very next day a man told me he paid just biM 
these sums.) Day-laborers from $2 to $2.50 a week (tf 
weather) and board themselves. A boy just over fourteen ye» 
old (under which age it is by law forbidden) told me he woito 
in the coal mines for sixteen cents a day. 
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CHAPTER XTT- 

IHflit to Two English CommoQ Schools. 

f[ oompliaiioe with our desire to visit aa English commoa 
MiK)oly we were driyen from the castle to a village in the vi- 
tbrty, ia which was a school for boys, under the guidance of the 
BdtiBh and Foreign Society, and one for girls under the control 
tf the National or State Church Society. The schoolhouse of 
^ftnner was a simple but tasteful stone building, standing a 
w to one side, but not fenced off, from the principal street, 
^tfew large trees and a playground about it. The interior 
^ allin one room, except a small vestibule. It was well light- 
^tltewalls were plastered and whitewashed, and had mottoes, 
^ of Scripture, tables, charts, etc, hung upon them ; there 
^ 00 ceiling, but the rafters of the roof, which was high-peaked, 
^^ exposed ; the floor was of stone. There were long desks 
^ benches all around against the wall, and others, the form of 
^Ittch I do not remember, filling up the most of the body. The 
•^ and furniture was much too small and scanty for the num- 
■^ of scholars present, and the labor of the teacher must have 
•^ very arduous. 

The boys all rose as we entered, and remained standing dur- 
^ our Tisit, a request from us that they might be seated not be- 
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if all cinbarr^ssmai 

of llie Bcholars in rep! jiq 

In mental arithmetic git^ 

radncttons of ^^rlti 

nf Aiaeiica was limitdi 

iMt fiO far as it w«9ii 

to Great Briui^ 

boys were bright, rea^ 

EQTpfkingl J free fitjin ail exdte* 

I 

^ azid his pay irom dil 
aboBi $500 a j^ar** I jodge that he had io- 
^ tom^Bn^ hk b osADcaa fc^ £fe, and had dioitrugUj 
prepared and affcompjished bjnwfif for it. His maimer to u^ 
and two or diree inc i dwitft whidi ii would be impossible to rehdi^ 
gare me the inqpresskm dial bis powtion in societj was far fixA 
being a pleasant, or wbat we should deem a proper one for a 




The * National Sdiool* ftr gbls was a boflding of more higb- 
Ij finished ardiitectiind diamrter, and had a dwdling for the 
sdboohnistress attadied to it Hie whole sdiool was engaged in 
sewing when we entered, the mistress, assisted bj some of the 
older schdars, gmng from one to anodier, ^ving instractions asd 
eTamining the work. It was not interrupted bj our entrance, 
though the girls all rose, cnrtsejed, and continued standing* 
There were one hmidred and thirty present in a room about 
twelve yards by six m area. The girls were neatly, thongh ex- 
ceeding plainly, dressed, and were generally veiy pleasing in 



I sdMMl ttMbm, "eapiMe to iBftroet in xmdinf , wxlll]«, 
•rithiMtle and th« pttodfkm oT th« ChzisClui religion/* ^VP^n in the Times, oOeriag 
Mlaxtee of firom taflO to $800, with lodfliv and boud. 
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af^^earanoe. Thej seemed well instructed^ and without 
I least want of desirable modesty, showed much more presence 
, aad answered our questions witli tiumi. pi'i^pLnt^fiS and 
than anj schocd of girls I ev<.r vl-ih ^ h> hjr^> 
^'Both achoola are conducted on the L^u^Jiaterkii ^ 





CHAPTEB XXXL 

Shrcwsbniy— Angling in Curricles— Sheep-walln — Eflfect of Tliara^ 
Draining on Dry Soils— Gone— Chnrch Stretton— Choichytid Lhsfr 
tare — Encounter with an enthusiastic Free-Trader. y| 

AmMtary, JmtTIk 

TI7E arrived at this fine old town bj rail, this mornings nl 
^ * have again had mach delight in ancient dcHnestic town i^ 
chitecture. The houses are of the same general style as those it 
Chester, but with every conceivable variation of form, and eack 
with something peculiar to itself, so that we cannot tire of ramb- 
ling through the steep, narrow streets to studj them. There are 
a great many old churches, too : one remaiiLable for a very HgU^ 
tall, simply-tapering spire ; another, the abbej church, has a graft 
mingling of styles, and in some parts is veiy rich and elegtOt 
Near it I noticed that some religious house, once connected wift 
it, had been built upon, roofed over, and converted into a brew- 
ery. The roofs are universallj of fiat tiles here ; a few miles 
north we saw nothing but slates. 

On one of the bridges over the Severn, which here divides infto 
two small streams, between which most of the town is beautifblljf 
situated, we saw a number of anglers with curriclesy a light port^ 
able boat made of hide, stretched out like an umbrella-top by a 
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■ri^er frame. It is apily carried on one arm, and forms a usual 
put of a salmon-fiahei^ equipment in Wales. 

In the aftornoon J. and I walked on to dunrii Stretton, thir- 
feeen miles ; our road, most of the way, |lMjia|y|vel valle j, 
^rith high, naked, bleak hills on each sid^ ^J^pEmned us who 
lid been most of his life a miller, and bra Uiiijv tented a sheep- 
-walk of sixt^-three acres on one of these Idll-tops, or, rather, 
aoontain-tope. Thej are to all appearance totally barren, except 
fffpne, and he said he could onlj stock at the rate of one and a. 
kf sheep to the acre. 

w Gorse (June or tohins) is an evergreen shrub, gro¥nng about 
Jhree feet high, rough, thorn j, prickly ; flourishes in the poorest, 
Ayett land, where, if it gets possession, it is extremelj difficult 
rt> eradicate. It is sometimes used as a hedge plant, and for that 
yorpose is planted thickly on high ridges. In some parts of 
^■ghind fuel is made of it, and when bruised by powerful 
irhines made for the purpose, it forms palatable and nutricious 
Ibod for horses and cattle. Hereabouts, however, we could not 
kna that it was made of any use, or regarded otherwise than as 
a weed. Half the sur&ce of the hills was overgrown with it 

A strange stofy has been told me of the effect of draining on 
ids of this sort A considerable estate, mainly on the tops of 
mdk hills, having come into possession of a friend of my inform- 
al, he inunediately commenced imder-dndning it in the most 
(horoug^ and expensive manner. The whole country thought 
Un crazy. ^Why! the hills were too dry already — the man 
Vts throwing away his money ;" and his family interposed with 
opostolation and entreaty to check what they deemed a ruinous 
ttd ^Usgraceful ^ folly.** But he patiently carried it on, and 
nited the result ; which was, that the increased rental in a very 
tot time more than paid for the whole outlay, and tho actual 
ntee of the land was trebled. 
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Church SirettoQ is a Uule Tillage mc^tlj mode up of b 
tlie luaiii street. We cho^e the Sla^^'s Ilead, a picum 
numy^gftblod eottage, part of it very old, and, as we v^'m 
formerly a mimor-houiie of tlio Earl of Iferhj, who spei 
night (ever to bci remembered !) in it II was dose by i 
oualy-curred church, and graveyard* From among a gr^at 
" improving" epitaphs, I select the following as worthy of 
extended influence: 

I. 
AMtttt t^tmru^ 

Asd ohDslmi daftr , In number b«t«!i^ 

1 

"A«el«d bj Uw Gtmte of Cfaiuth Btmttoa.^ 

m. 

" luvwell, vaJn world, I haTe leen my k«t of tfase ; 
Tbj twHSm I ooart no^ ftoviu I ftar, 
My ouw an put, my bMd li«0 quiet heara, 
My tkM WM ihort in this irorid, my mat iM done, 
My XMt I hope is in aaotlMr, 
Inaqiiletgxato I Ue, naer my beloved mother.*' 

IT. 
*' A Mand io traa, 
There is bat feir. 
And dittenlt to find; 
A ama more Jost, 
And troe to trnst, 
There is not left behind.'* 

V. 
** Toa that are yonng , behold and see 
How qvlekly death has eonqnered me ; 
His fttal shaft it was so strong, 
And eat me off while I was young, 
Bat God above. He Icnew Ibr why. 
That in my yonth I was to die.'* 
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Qowing, or somethiiig veiy like it, is to be foand in al- 
7 churchyard in England, often several times repeated: 

VI. 

((AfUetloai MM 
Long tiine I bora, 
PhjaMMM* lAd wm Tsia; 

TUl OoddidplMM 

To git« me can, 

And tnm me from my pain.*' 

other side of the chorchjard were two long rows of 
luilt closely together, the street between them only nine 

•rdering sapper, we were shown into a little room where 
a fire and newspi^rs, and two men sitting. One of 
a young, well-dressed farmer, stupid and boozy ; the 

aveling mercantile agent, very wide awake. The latter - 

mediately opened conversaUon. 

ou notice the white nag in the stables, gents?" 

ou should. It's not every day youll see such a horse, 
be really worth your while, if I may be permitted t6 
step out and see him. Why I if you'll believe me, sir, 
the stage-coach twenty minutes start and beat her two 
Jf in eight, besides stopping — ^how many times? — a go 
t and — ^two of brandy afterwards, wasn't it Brom ? and 
i he is— eating his oats just like a child !" 
3wed no disposition to see this phenomenon, but putting 
sacks on the table, had conmienced reading the papers, 
again addressed us, suddenly exclaiming^ 
— woors heavy!" 
t, sir?" 

scarce?" 

14 
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"What?* 

«Sheffil line?'' 

« 1* (Stwe of perplexity.) 

"Tea?** glancifig at our packs. 

''Tealohiior 

^ Oh, I thooght it might be tea 70a were Bramoigea 

way?" 

"We are—* 

" Oh I ah I Good market at Le'm'ster ?* 

" We are fiom New Yoik — traveling merelj to see the vmp 
try ; our padu have — ^* 

" From New York ? why, that's in America." 

" Yes, sir ; we are Americans." 

" What ! Americans, are you ? Hallo I why, this b rnHett^^. 
ing. Brom I I say, Brom I — ^look I do you see ? from Ameriei; 
you see ? furriners I Kyou will permit me, sir — ^your verjgooi 
health, gentlemen. Brom! (damn it, man,) your healih—thir 
health. • • • . Now look here I youll allow me, sir (and In 
caught my leg) ; you brought this, I presume, from New YoA?* 

"Yes." 

"Made there?" 

" Probably." 

"And the wool?" 

" Very likely fit)m these hills." 

" Exactly, sir ; exactly ! You see now, Brom — what wn I 
telling you ? — ^that's Free Tbade, Brom. Most happy to mert 
you, sir ; (intelligent persons, Brom I first-class furriners ;) Jt« 
are welcome here, sir ; and, gentlemen — (your good health, sir) 
— and no one to molest or make you afraid — (won't you try th 
gin ? I can recommend it) — wandering up and down, seckflC 
what you may, eh? — see! Yes, sir, the sea is the higbwaj" 
nations— else what is it mentioned in Scripture for? 'thegrM^ 
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bring natbiui together — with ships thereon, stretdiing 
eria to Siberias, and ^m Jericher to^' eh?— ii em e h? 
here!" 

* tea is readji gentlemen,'* said the waiter; and we 
K>k leaTO. 
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.OMnttx QyiliGf^ Chrt^Iadcpenilciit Brculdkit— Beauty^ Old IdH- 
Jttck up the Cliiiiyx«y — Bactm and Breftd^Beer find Rum — Lsdlvr— 
An Apoat<}lic Cboroli -^ The Foor-HottBe-- Ow Df ft Broken Heart <-*Bc- 

TI7E rose the next tnoniing at daybreak j and walked some 
' ' miles before we saw anj body ebe awake. At the fir^ 
^bBc hous< we found open, we stopped to bFoakfiisti^ In ficol 
of it was a cameras cart — a large^ beaTj, hooped, cauYaa'ti^)pfid 
€artf drawn by one horse. As any body who reads DjckenB 
knows, this kmd of rural package-express is a common tbing oo 
the Engiieh road^i the carrier taking orders of conntry people ftff 
what they need from the towns, and bringing them any parcd^ 
they send for ; taking live freight also when he m not otherwise 
filled up : David Copperfield, for instance. The r^reeentaS'TC 
tyf ^^Mr. Barkis" and ^honest John Peerybin^e'* was in ^ 
kitchen of the public house, and very glad to see us, preaaiogJB 
politely to drink fix>m his glass, and recommending the ale an tke 
best on the road* 

The house, however, was of a very humble duoacteri ^ 
^good woman" was gone to market, and the landlord, IImi^ 
very amiable and desirous to please, was very stopid' ai^ *9- 
provided. He could not even find us an ^g, every thii^ baiiBg 
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been swept off to maiket There was some good bread, however, 
which the carrier had just brought, and milk« We found a sanoe- 
pan, cleaned it, and scalded the milk, and, stirring in the bread 
with pepper and salt, soon made a oomfiirtable hot breakftst, 
greatly to the admiration of our host and the cairier. 

Fine English weather to-daj : gleams of wann, thick sunshine 
ahemating with slight showers of rain. The country beautiful ; 
the road running through a rich, well-watered vale, with the same 
high, steep hills as yesterday, but now regularly planted with 
wood to the summits. Before us they fiill back, one over another, 
till they become blue under the thick mists that curl about the 
tops of the most distant, and then, again, blush red before the sun, 
when the breeze lifts this veiL 

Seeing a singular ruin a little distance from the road, we went 
lo Tisit it. It had been a castle, with a church or large Gothic 
dii^^el attached. Different parts of it, hating received more 
Bodem, yet ruinously decayed, timber and nog^n additions, were 
Mcopied as sheep-stables, granary, and workshop. A moat re- 
nained about it, enclosing also a court-yard ; and on the opposite 
■de of this from the main structure, was a high, four-gabled tim* 
kr-hoose, with a gateway through it, entered across the moat by 
I bridge, formerly a draw-bridge, and with some remains of a 
[MMtonllis. The wood-woik of the gables, and much of the tim- 
wr, the heavy brackets and the doorways, were covered with 
fuaint carvings. An interesting history it must have had, yet all 
ire eouM learn of it was, that it was ^former ^'s bam." 

At noon we stopped at a superannuated old stage-coaching 
XMise, going at once to the kitchen, which was a large room with 
leavy beams ia the ceiling, from which depended flitches of 
)aeon ; a stone floor, a number of oak benches and tables, rows 
if pewter mugs hanging about the walls, and a great fireplace 
md chimney. A stoat, driving landlady received our orders ; a 
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piece of meat was aet to roailiog befara the lire on the old 
apiti and we were left alone to dij ouxBdvea. Sooii we 
that ooe end of the spit with the meat was beiog naaed, and «• 
attempted in vain to reai^aBt it BcQirtinQedtoriae^andltdil 
to disconnect the diain bj which it was tamed, and whidi M 
now drawing it np the chinme7; I could not, and still it rase. I 
dung to it, and hallooed fiir assistance. In mailed the lablUj, 
three maids, and a man-«enranty and I yielded the sfrit to Ihemi M 
the power was too stron g t he ir united wdgfat coaM not kog de- 
tain it; np it rose — rose— rose^ till the prettiest maid 
tiptoe, and then began to scream; then the landkdj, 
the meat from it, and dropping it hastilj on a plate, fell bad: ex- 
hausted on one of the oak bendies and laughed— oh ! ha, ha ! ob! 
ha, ha ! ha, ha I ho, ho I ha, ha, ha! — how the woman did laojjli! 
As soon as she recovered, she sent the man and the maids op to 
the machinerj, being too much out of breath to go herself; and 
in a few minutes the dudn, which had fouled on the rusty crank 
at the chimney top, was unwound and the spit lowered to its 
place, the joint put on and set to turning again, all right. 

While we were eating our dinner, Ave young men — laboren 
—came in for theirs ; most of them ate nothing but bi^ad and 
cheese, but some had thin slices of bacon cut £rom the flitdi 
nearest the fire, which they themselves toasted with a fork and 
ate with bread which they had brought in their pockets, as soon 
as it was warmed through. All drank two pints of beer, and, 
after dining, smoked, except one, who took hot rum-and-water. 

It appeared that while three of them preferred to spend their 
money for beer rather than bacon, none of them chose bacon at 
the expense of beer. The man who took rum drank two glasses 
of it, and the others two or more pints of beer ; but no one who 
took beer took any rum at all, nor did he who took rum take any 
beer. A similar observation I have frequently made. The 
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beeivdrinking seems to weaken the taste for more aloo- 
lolants. 

mained aboat the urn, lookmg at some pretty model cot- 
cted bj Lord Clive, until C, who had made a quick 
nearlj thirty miles to overtake ns, aniTed, and then 
ito Ludlow. 

V is a pleasant town, beantifuUj planted in the bight of 
shallow, musical stream, amongst high, blufij hills. It 
oed castle, celebrated in Royal history, parts of which, 
len by tall old trees among which it stands, and adorned 
are veiy picturesque. There are fine avenues and pub- 
about it, and just over the river, which is crossed by 
ges, is a very large common, extending to the top of 
steep hills, which is used as a public pleasure-ground, 
iddle of the town is a venerable old church, with richly 
irindows and many curious moniunents and effigies of 
8 and learned doctors sleeping with their wives. In \\ 
3t saw a beadle in the flesh, and very funny it was, in 
At, red nose and laced coat There are many curious 
«, particularly one of the inns, ("The Feathers;") and 
Ludford bridge there is a pretty little rural church and 
r of pretty cottages, both ancient and modem, the modem 
ilt in the fashion of the timber houses that I described 



less-playing friend on the ship had given us a note to a 
■esiding here, and having lefl it with our card at his 
\ very soon called upon us, and was extremely kind in 
tions and offers of service. C. had asked with regard to 
ous service which would be held in the town the com- 
afler replying to his inquiries, he remarked that he 
to a congregation of Christian bretliren, whose worship 
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lie would be gmdied if it would be agreeable for us to \ 

Tho J Imd no diatinct orgaoiziLtiony but dmpl j met as a { 
of bclierei^ to worabip a& tbej were promptad m Uie 
The^ liked to have any one Jola witb iheoL, who loved 
Clu^i^t? whatever his theoretic^ opinion might be« 

The nc'Xt morning I breaklksied with this geutleviii, wdl 
monh attended the meeting of the brotlierhocKL It wag 
ra plain ** upper room,*' apparently designed for n 
which WU3 well fiiltid with people, represent in u ev< :r'\' rL*^^rjt- 
cept the aristocratic, m the commutulj, feni^> 
preponderant* The services w^ere extremeJj jBiuiplt-— tuiKk Itk 
tlioae of a Presbyterian prayer-meeting, with the addition oC | 
rather lengthy exhort^ion &om one who, I was UM, wm^ tt| 
myself, a atmtiger to the most of those present, and ^smcltiilil 
With the adininifitration of the conimnmon- 

Nut lung could be greater than the coDLrast of the phioe and H 
furnitnre, and the etyle of the exercises, with what I had leia 
and heard at the cathedral the previous Simday ; yet I could 5soi 
but notice tlie markt^d resemblanee between the simple soleiaail) 
of manner and sincere unendeavoring tone of the gentleman iA 
conducted the ceremony of the communion, and that of hfe robw 
and titled brother who performed the same duty wittiin 
aweing walls. 

In the aflemoon I went with one of "the brethren" to 
Union poor-house, wliich is a little out of tlie town* The inmstm 
so fur as I saw them, were nearly all aged pertaona, cripples^ c 
apparently half-witted, and it all appeared rery much like a hoi 
pital The ehiUing neatness, bareness, order and precision, w% 
iniaded me of the berth-deck of a man-of-war. Among the sic 
was a young woman vrho hiid now for four days refused to uJk 
food or to speiik ; when broth was set before her hi our presetiei 
' moaned and shook her headj closed ] 
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L her bed. Her disease was a b]x>ke[i Heart A week 
\s destrojed bj fire, and her child (illegitimate) 
death In it 
nset we found much such a com pan j stroltiBg on the 
; opposite the town as that we saw proEnenading the walls 
Sunday night The shaded walka about the 
tthick with happy-looking, grateful-looking, order- 
it omen, boys and girls, superabundantly attended hj 
irUUy-tottering habio!*, 
\ evening C* called on the Independent clergyman. He 
highly of the spiritual character of the brethren, but he 
regarded them as rather wild and untractable abstrac- 
They hod drawn away several of the leading members 
ck, andj in his obser\*atio»s upon them, he possibly 
; little soreness on this account. He continued on terms 
Bj intercourse, however, with them* 
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Phymcal Edacation— A Rustic 'Village— Ftrm-Honie Ktcben— Ai^ 
chord — Stables— Leominster —A Troat Brodc— Fruit Goltore. w 

A FTER another breakfast with the Independent minister, (thki 
-^ term clerg}'man is never applied in England except to tboifl 
of the estxiblishcd church,) he walked with us for six miles fft 
of town upon our road. Three little boys and girls, the yoonga^i 
six years old, also accompanied us. They were romping arfs 
rambling about all the while, and their morning's walk must ItfV 
been as much as fifteen miles ; but they thought nothing of ilB 
and, when we parted, were apparently as fresh as when tb^ 
started, and were very loth to return. ^ 

After looking at several objects of interest near the road,^ 
were taken by a narrow, crooked lane to a small hamlet of pP 
tui-osque old cottages, in one of which a farmer lived who w*# 
parishioner of our guide's. It was a pretty, many-gabbi 
thatched-roofed timber-house, almost completely covered wW 
vines and creepers. We were sorry to find the farmer not ii 
home ; his wife, an elderly, simple-minded dame, received ^ 
joyfully, however. In entering the house, as we have noofl* 
to be usual in old buildings, whatever their purpose, we foo* 
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dm ftiooe Hoor of the narrow hall was a step below the street 

general surface of the ground outside. The kitchen, to 

we were 9i once condueicd^ was a large square room^ 

hff a fitngle liruad window, and having a briltiant display 

jftofiabed roetal utensils upon and about a great ebiinnej, all as 

•211I nke m a parlor. **The huge oak table's massy frame 

llie kitchen Boor;" a linen cloth was spread upon it, 

but excellent wheat bread, butter and cheese, brought 

the pADtiy, and cider and perry irom the ccUar, The elder 

^-hai^"* enough; the perry, (fermented juiee of pears,) a 

klf bfight, golden liquid, touted much like weak vinegar 

wai^r. We had entered tlic district of cider and apple-trees, 

the^ Ilqtiors were home-made, and the first ei.tensiTe orchard 

wo bflve seezt, adjoined the rear of the house : during the 

t of msr day's walk the nmd was frequently lined with iheiu 

loM distaoeciu 

Tli« treea, in a considerable part of this orchard, were of every 
rngtifWud flood very irre^hirly at various distances from each olh- 
«r. It npfMrared as if when an old tree was blown down, or be- 
Ame wortliles!^ from age and dct^ay, and an unshaded space woa 
ifcttK left, OP likely to be, two j-oung m^cs were planted at a littk 
jbntinr OD carh side of it, and thus perhap.^ the orchard had 
been reDOvated and continued on the same ground for seTeral 
glii£xaik»oft. Two hundred years ago it was coni^idered that 
^Ae bail way to plant an orchard is to set some kernels of the 
Iteil wad ^unde^t apples and pears, a £nger deep, and at a foot 
4kl8liee* and to leave the likeliest plants only in the natural 
piage» ivmoving the others only as time and occasion shall re- 
i^itre:.* The orcbardi of the Ehine, at the present day^ tn wMch 
qiple, pear, cherry and nut-trees are intermingled, seem to 
Iste been planted with as little regard to regularity of dbtance. 
tte grails were commonly inserted at from six to eight feet Irom 
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I trimmed so as to allow free puiipl 
XW land was in an old weedj simil 
iw iumeF iBd oowi. It had not beeniniBfl 
^RiF ii Mme parts boggy. In these, wiDow^i 
men, (b fcAe t willows,) were growing. Tbe \ 
[ to be mihealth/y mossj and stnnted. A fev ] 
trees grew here and there, indiscriminatelj, amoi^ Ik I 
Tbe ciderHooill wa» jost like the old fisehioned ones, withai 
wheel, oommoo ia New England. 

After seeing tbe orchard in such condition, I was sinprinil 
find excellent, neat and well-ordered stables. The ] 
were laige, with iron racks and mangers, and a gratingaadd 
to carry off tlie liquid. The manure in the yard was piled ijiil 
a large, oblong heap, covered with earth, to prevent evaporatii^^ 
with a space of clean pavement, wide enough for a cart to f**; 
all around it The liquid overflow of the yard was coodw'j 
off by a drain, so as to flow over the orchard pasture. 



We reached Leominster at noon, after a few miles further rf 
walking through a pleasant country, remarkable for its prettj 
okl cottages. At Leominster, (pronounced Leminster,) there are 
ako a more than usually quaint sort of houses, grotesquely (^ 
ed; and on the market-house, an odd old building, therein 
some singular inscriptions. I recollect only one, which runs J 
ik^ way : ^As columnes do pprope up" & house, so do a gentr 
n^wrt a state. 

la the afternoon we walked for some distance on the banb c 
a ;:\Mtt brooks in which a good many ladies and gentlemen we: 
amriBSi^ vith but poor success. The trout were small, and if 
rrofJMl n^rhtly, rather hghter colored than ours, and not 
tcmBv SKiltled. Some of the anglers called the stream ''ti 
Arwa*" aai »me '•the Harrow," 
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16 fleld-bean 18 a common crop here; itisnopr in HoBsomy 
i pecnluurly sweet scent firom it, e^eiy now and thsBi comes 
fUD, delicMHis flood over the hedges, 
he eoantij over which we walked in the afiernooiiy between 
minster and Hereford, was in some parts extremelj beauti- 
CQBsiderBble hills, always, when too steep or rockj or sterile 
■qr eohivation, covered with plantations of trees ; the lesser 
\ tad low lands shaded bj frequent orchards. These were 
fsaStf of apples, sometimes with peani intermixed — some- 
tt nufdjr entirelj of pears. Manj of them appeared much 
^ Ibe one I have described, and occasionallj there was a reg- 
Af planted one of fine, thrifty trees. In the poorer orchards, 
m the trees were of all ages, they frequently were planted 
■ore than fifteen feet apart, and when so, as far as I observ- 
were invariably small in size and unhealthy. In the better 
%i the trees stood ofienest thirty feet apart one way, and 
Bty another; rarely at much greater distance dian this, but 
etimes as mudi as for^. 




CHAPTER XXXIV. 



EDgllflh Orchtrd Districts— Tbe Most Favorable Soils and CliiiiaAe-li| 
— Practical DeducUon — Diseases — Prevention and Remedies— Sogg 
tions. 

rpHERE are but few orcliards in England, except in certi 
-*■ dbtricts, and in these they abound, and are often very i 
tensive. The inquiry naturally arises, What has given tb 
districts their distinction in this respect ? Have they any natn 
advantages which makes orcharding more profitable in th 
than in other parts of the country ? In reply, I learn, that 
orchard districts are all distinguished for a comparatively n 
climate. They are nearly all in the south and south-west 
counties, while in the northern and eastern counties I know 
none. Hereford is a somewhat hilly county, and, as I have 
marked, where the hills are too steep for easy cultivation, i 
usual to plant orchards ; but the south side of such hills is f 
ferred to the north, and, even here, a crop is sometimes 
tirely lost by a late and severe spring frost. A south-east si 
is preferred, the south-east winds being the driest I susp 
another reason why it is found better is, that the south-west wir 
coming off the ocean, are the stronger. My own observation 1 
led me to think that the apple-tree is much affected by an < 
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10 ^rvere wbckt Few trees tlirive well upou the sea- 

, and tills h usuidlj ]md to the account of stilt upraj or "salt 

I air," It will be found, however, tJiat trees grown mlaod 

I vtff rxpodeiJ sitesj have the same peculiarities wkh those 

r rickiitj of the sea ; that h, they are slow of growth aad 

Another important circumstance to be noticed, as distlnguibh- 
§ the apple dl'^tricts, is in the nature of their soils. These tire 
however yarying otherwise, inroriahl}* to have a lai^ 
^lirtyportioQ of lime, and gencrallj of potash, in their chemical 
^OBiposttaoii. With reference to thi4 I quote the obserrations of 
"it. Frederick Falkncr." 



Gnst light bai boeti hiely thrown upon the lulaptfiiliaii of »oiU to fiW' 
^ebW pluil*, snd it h tio«r enej to recount for ttic* pFedlkotloiir to to 
f oC Ibe ai^fde-tree for soik tbftt tibotmd la clays and marlft. AU do- 
tm rtqpife & ooniuderable proportion of potnfib for the clAbormtioa 
If U>*if JBlofa la tbe lear«ft, and are prospcroiu^ or otbent-iflc, la proportion 
In thd filHiitlVtl or Ksuit^ supply of tJiaC aobeUoc^ in the «oii JUiebig hM 
^0wn* tel tlie adds geaeratod in pl&aU are alvajs la anion witb atkalioe 
fm mrth^ laM% and cannot he produced witbont thdr preteaoe. . . Now 
fc a{i|plo>tre«. doiiag lU dcTelopmeat, prodao» a great ^aatitj of idd } 
md tkto f fyru la a corrcspondicig degree, rcqniFCfl alkali ae, andf pnMblyt 
wQi| Ittiet aliiH ii an ladii|pensable coDditloa to tbe eilstenoe of tZio 



the same writer : 



it mmaom^ and iko Ihe bnmtu of damjlng 
ne ip0i>fiM» oa tile growtb of tk* tree m sodi s^IK «&d 
cf l^dgnglnfienl of Oie fruit ; but it in auitt oettata, at Ihmmam 
i Ifcal tboe ikise wouM be pexfectlj ineffieient fur Iht pi^iitlift of 
&sit vilboBi teooepccuOoo of (tiie aUoOlae ba«et.) l^tim^mM 
ih/i ^mrtx of Ike fhtit, to^r be tomewbat affected ligr tbe i 



^ Ji^wtf if ifci l»j^ Jc;teail»iil Indmr , Tei- k, p. I 
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part of the mftinire, bat its yery eztetence dependi npoD the preBenoeiite' 
soil of a Bollleient quantity of those inofgadc or minenl sabstaaoeiiM j 
are indispensable to the formatioa of adds." 

But it is also found bj analyus that lime enters into the oofr' 
position of die wood of the apple-tree in yerj large proportim' 
By the analysis of Fresenius, the ash of the wood of the ipfk^ 
contains 45.19 per cent of lime, and 13.67 per cent of pottfhi 
By the analysis of Dr. Emmons, of Albany, N. -Y., the ash d 
the sap-wood of the apple contains of lime 18.63 per cent, wi 
17.50 per cent of phosphate of lime. 

But it is not wherever soils of the sort I have described (ed- 
careous sandstones and marly clays) abound in a district, All 
you find that the fanners have discovered that it is to their in- 
terest to have orchards ; nor are they common in all the milder 
latitudes of England ; but I believe that wherever you find a 
favorable climate, conjoined with a strongly calcareous and mod- 
erately aluminous soil of a sufficient depth, there you will find 
that for centuries the apple-tree has been extensively cultivatedi 
Evelyn speaks, 1676, of the apples of Herefordshire, and sayJ 
tliere were then 50,000 hogsheads of cider produced in thai 
county yearly. The ancient capital of modem Somersetshire, 
one of the present "^ Cider Counties," was known by the Romaa 
as Avallonia, (the town of the apple orchards.) It would not bi 
unlikely that the universal ceremony in Devonshire, of "shootinj 
at the apple-tree," (hereafter described,) originated in som< 
heathen rite of its ancient orchardists* 

To obtain choice dessert fruit, the apple in England is eveiy 
where trained on walls, and in the colder parts it is usual t< 
screen a standard orchard on the north by a plantation of ^ 
Tiiere is no part of the United States where the natural summe 
is too short for most varieties of the apple to perfect their fnrit 
In Maine, and the north of New Hampshire and Vermont, tlM 
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rtment of Tarieties is rather moro limited than elsewhere^ I 
r^ ; but I have eaten a better apple from an orchard at Bur- 
4X1, Vennonti than was ever grown even in the south of Eng- 
• We maj congratulate ourselves then, that all that we 
L to zaise the best apples in the world, anywhere in the 
hem United States, is fortunately to be procured much more 
kplj than a long summer would be, if that were wanting. 
other thing needful, judging from the experience of England 
I length of time past record, in addition to the usual requisites 
he cultivation of ordinary farm crops, is abundance of lime. 
I is experience ; and science confirms it with two very satis- 
wj reasons : first, that apple-tree wood is made up in a large 
of lime, which must be taken from the soil ; and, second, 
before the apple-tree can turn other materials which it may 
et fix>m the soil and atmosphere into fruit, it must be fumish- 
ith a considerable amount of some sort of alkali, which requi- 
may be supplied by lime. 

bere is but little else that we can learn from the English or- 
dists, except what to avoid of their practices. The cider 
ards, in general, are in every way miserably managed, and 
greater number of those that I saw in Herefordshire were, in 
et every respect, worse than the woi-st I ever saw in New 
bud. The apple in Enghmd is more subject to disease ; and 
mid judge, from what was told mc, that in a course of years 
Sered more finom the attacks of insects and worms than in 
Tica. The most deplorable disease is canker. This malady 
tributed sometimes to a ''cold, sour" soil, sometimes to the 
: of some ingredients in the soil that are necessary to enable 
ree to carry on its healthy functions, sometimes to the gen- 
barrenness of the soil, and sometimes to the " wearing out of 
ttitsJ* The precaution and remedies used by gardeners 
ely by orchardists) for it, are generally those that would 
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06COTO or FMtore a ▼igofoiu growlh to a tvw. The fim ^ 
k deqwning and diyiiig the aoil, <r de^ dMning I 
The Btnogest and inoet froitfbl orchaidfl, it is well ia»* 
Atme whidi haive been planted upon old hop-groond^ y 
mnl has been deeply tilled and manured ftr « a 
with rabetanoei that contain a oonsiderable amoont of I 
aadi aa iroolen rags and bones. The roots of the hop i 
aeend finr beloir the dewiest tillage that can be given i 
calcaieoas gravellj snbsoil thejr have beentmoed ten 
thesuftoe;) a kind of sobsoiling is thos {nvpaied ftr ( 
bj the deesf of the lu^ roots. In seme parts it is the 4 
introdnoe the hop ealture npon the planting of . a young n^zt 
the Yiope occapjing the intervals until the branches <^ t ^1^^ 
interfere with thenL Nothing is more likelj than this ta 4| 
a rapid and healthj growth of the trees. 

I recommend to those who intend planting an orchard, to bam 
the ground for it in a state of even, deep, fine tilth befinW 
and to plant in the intervals between apple or peaMreei^ Mil 
orop which, like hops, will be likelj to get for itself good Mbl 
and culture for several years. 

An impenetrable bottom of stone, at not more than throe ftl 
from the surface, is frequently made use of by gardeneni H 
precaution against canker. I have been told that in the sadi 
orchards attached to monasteries, such a flagging of brick 
stone is often found under the whole area of the ordiard* IS 
would seem at first sight to be directly opposed to the otherfi 
caution, of thorough-draining and deepening the surfisuse soil; 1 
it may be considered that the injury which stagnant water wcs 
effect is in a degree counteracted when the roots do not dene 
below the influence of the atmosphere and the heat of the ei 
It is not unlikely that these influences would extend to a def 
of three feet fix>m the sur&ce, in a soil that had been so thoroog 



»^ 4- 
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ndied and fightened ap as it neoessarilj must be to allow 
iTing to be made under it .The paving does not probably 
retard the natural descent of water fiom the Rarface, nor 
Li mterfere with its capillary ascent ; the trenchi]% makes 
saeent of superabnndant water fiom the surface more rapid, 
the increased porosity of the trenched soil gives it increased 
' of abfloiption, both fiom the subsoil and the atmosphere, 
n iB of retention of a healthy supply of moisture. The 
% aho prevents the roots fiom descending below where this 
b?orable cqndition of the soil has been made to exist The 
^wld doubtless be greatly better if thorough-draining were 

IB addition ; but so &r as it goes, the under-paving and 
Ung is calculated to effect the same purpose as deep drain- 
to secure a healthy supply of heat, light and moisture to all 
ots. 

b evident that the precautions and remedies which have 
(bmid of service against canker, whether operations upon 
)(B or the foliage, are all such as are calculated to establish 
laoe die tree in circumstances favorable to its general 
g, healthy condition. 

I suggests the idea that canker may be the result of a gen- 
Qstitational debility of the tree, not occasioned by any one 
r set of caaaes, but resultant from all and any circum- 

unfavorable to the healthy growth of a tree ; and it is a 
D whether the same may not be thought ci the peculiar 
a of other trees, the peach, the pear, the plum, the sycar 
and perhaps even of the rot of the potata 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

Decay of Varieties— Two Theories : Knight's, Downing's— EogliriiTk^ 
17 and Practice — Practical Deductions — Caosei of Decay — Benedyi 
— Hints to Orcbardists — Special Manures — Pruning — Thorough Mi- 
age — A Satirical Sketch — Shooting the Apple Tree. 

TT is known that many varieties of apples, which fifty yeiii 
•*■ ago were held in high esteem as healthy, hardy sorts, beaxing 
abundantly very superior fruit, have now but a very poor rq«- 
tation, and varieties which a hundred years ago were very hig^ 
valued and extensively cultivated, are now extinct It is be* 
lieved, too, that the most celebrated old varieties that are yet 
cultivated, are much more subject to canker than others; or, 
in other words, that trees of these varieties are more easily i^ 
fected by unfavorable circumstances, or have a more delicate coe^ 
stitution. 

To account for this, there are two theories held by differsBl . 
scientific horticulturists* The first — wliich originated with thr 
late Mr. Knight, a distinguished vegetable physiolo^t of Enf* 
land, who devoted much attention to the subject, and made a kog 
series of experiments upon it — may be stated as follows: 

Each seedling tree has a natural limit to its life, and withia 
that will have a period of vigor, succeeded by a natural and in- 
evitable decline, corresponding to the gradually incrasing feeUfl- 
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I which attends the latter part of the natural life of a man. 
And all trees also which have been propagated from such a seed- 
ling by means of buds or grafts, or, in other words, all trees of 
klie same varietj, are to be considered as merely extensions of 
that seedling, and will have a ootemporary vigor and decline 
■nd decease with it The period of vigor or decline may be 
much extended by circumstance^ ibvorabfe to the general health 
of any particular tree, and by unfavorable influences it may be 
ahcMlened : but however well situated, sooner or later it will man- 
; fed>leness Y^j the change in the quality of its firuit, the small 
it is able to bear, by the decay of branches, and espe- 
Iribnty by its liability to be attacked by disease, such as the canker, 
whidi rapidly destroy its remaining vitality. These diseases 
may be guarded against, and may often be cured ; but the longer 
ihe period since the origin of the variety from a seed, the greater 
4m liability and the more difficult the cure.* 

This theory is entirely discredited by other distinguished bota- 
lifls and horticulturists, among whom are Dr. Lindley in Eng- 
Imd, Decandolle on the Continent, and Mr. Downing and H. W. 
■ Beecher in America. 

These consider that there is no such similarity between the 

Ife of a tree and the life of an animal, and that a bud and a seed 

eootain equally the germ of new life ; that they are, in fact, the 

Mune thing, except that they are prepared to be developed under 

* i M fe ren t circumstances. That each bud, twig, and branch, has a 

^Sfe of its own, and the trunk is but an association of roots, or of 

I between each bud and its roots. It may be separated 



r Tomer, of minoiB College, adrocatos the rlew that erexy time a Medllng 
Im it diTided, whether ia root or top, Its natural longf^rity and proportionate vital force 
•R propor t ionally divided, abstracted and shortened ; and beHercs that some of the 
vocat fonaa of hereditary, and also of annual diiioases, flow from a succession of such 
■BtUatkms through a sericii of generations, or aro pnxlurod by an effort of nature to 
Rrist and repair this interference with her natural process. 
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from this tmnk as a seed isy and ndll eontimie to Ibe if ing 
upon aaodier tnmky where it .will coimeet itself agsm i 
ground and grow, and through it odier independent lives i 
produced and sostained. Or it may be lemored firam its ; 
and placed upon the gromidy where it will make roots snd < 
and raprodoce agiun as independently, in all respects, sa \ 
It is held that the death of trees does not arise fiom any i 
period being assigned to thdr existence, hot that the tino 
tree, as they grow old, become diy and hard; no longer ti 
sap, lose their yitali^y and gradually decay; ]^ the pro 
growth may continually be renewed exterioriy to this de 
that large cavities will often exist in the interior of trea 
however, the peculiar natural food of the tree, within thi 
to which it can extend its roots, becomes exhausted, or, s 
unhealthy circumstances affect it, its vital power and its r 
izing power will be diminished, and finally may become < 

If, however, a bud or germ of a new branch can be taki 
the tree before its decay, or from any part of it that yet 
its vigor and health, and be transplanted by means of ( 
in the earth, or inoculations or grafts upon another healtl) 
of the same species, it will have all the vital energy, 
every respect, all the natural character, of a seedling. 

In explanation of the general deterioration of certain : 
old varieties, according to the theory of Downing and 1 
their state should be compared (taking care not to i 
analogy too far into the ground) to what is popularly unc 
as a scrofulous condition of human beings, rather than to 
crepitude of old age. From various causes — want of 
food, unfavorable climate, propligation upon unhealthj 
high feeding, and any unnatural stimulus producing in 
succulent growth, and from constant repropagation froB 
that have in a greater or less degree so suffered — the t 
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ttenriety have very generally lost their natural, stiong, actiye, 
'Miiliug, and recuperative vital energy, and have a general ten- 
ancy to disease, which wiU be developed in different forms 
temding to circumstances. A wound upon a scrofulous subject 
h aore difficult to heal ; exertion produces more fatigue, and rest 
Wags lew return of strength. Food, which in its natural state 
WqU be most nourishing and healthful, it can no longer digest, 
and ifidoes it more harm than good ; exposure to cold, to malaria, 
ir oootagion, is more dangerous, and if it escapes all acute dis- 
Msc^ it gradually grows more and more feeble, until finally it has 
* died of a decline." 

S^erilitj attends the decrepitude of age, but not the scrofulous 

A^bilitj in xnan, neither does it the degeneracy of the old trees. 

Bat the scrofulous habit is hereditary in man ; so it is believed 

to le in the old varieties. If, however, the scrofulous inheritance 

is not Teiy virulent, by a judicious course of regimen it may bo 

P*^o^7 overcome, and a strong vigorous constitution once more 

m>i*^hed. So it is argued, and facts are cited that seem to 

w*«>o the position, may the old varieties be restored to their 

P«^ excellence, by care to select scions from the most healthy 

Cz^Aod from the most vigorous parts of them, and to propagate 

*^ onder the most favorable circumstances for their healthy 

growth. 

'^ predisposition to disease in these ill-treated trees may 
>*^^ in a contagious malady, and this may spread beyond them 
^ attack trees of ordinarily good constitution, and in tlic most 
■lubrious situations, though, of course, the liability of these to 
^* the malady, and their recuperative power under its attack, 
^ ^ proportionate to their strength and soundness. The dis- 
*•* known as the yellows, in peach-trees, seems to bo of tliis 
aatuiT'. 

There arc many facts unfavorable to both tho:<c theories, and 




mtuaj phenomena which neither of them, in mj aphimiy 
torily explain. The popular judgment in England aeemei 41 
have accepted Knight's hypothesis. But while eveiy bodj «■ 
mourning over the degeneracy of old favorites, the utter iii.^^ 
or miserable mismanagement of their orchards seemed tooiell j 
bear strong testimony to the correctness of the contrary theory. 

The practical deduction, it may be remarked, from either viea^ 
does not greatly differ. By judicious management, the henlJi' 
vigor, and profit of a fruit-tree, which would otherwise, after • 
certain time, pine away and die, may be greatly extended, if hI 
made permanent ; and trees which are already failing from ^ 
crepitude or disease, may be restored. On the other hand, if 
trees are planted in unhealthy positions, insufficiently supplied 
witli those materials that are necessary to the formation of strong, 
compact wood ; if they are cruelly mutilated, crowded too close 
together, etc., they will not only be feeble and unproductive, but 
will be particularly liable to the attacks of vermin, disease, and 
parasites, and, in their weak condition, will soon yield their life 
to these enemies. Moreover, the insects which are bred in them 
will extend their ravages to surrounding trees, the seeds from 
their panisites will be scattered over the neighborhood, and the 
disease which is generated in them may be indefinitely extended 
among their species. 

The most common causes of disease, decay, and decline of a 
fruit-tree, which it is in the power of the orchardist, in a great 
degree, to control, are these : the exhaustion from the soil of those 
materials which arc it^ necessary food ; the attacks of vermin, 
and the growth of moss or parasites ; the loss of large limbs or 
other severe wounds ; too great exposure of the trunks to the 
sun ; too rapid and succulent growth from the stimulus of heater 
exciting manures ; and an impervious subsoil, which will allow 
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rfimpvidj to stagnate about its roots, producing what is 
r called bj farmers ^ a cold, sour soiL" 
«. Some of my readers, who have not yet studied the subject, 
feqr be glad to have me concisely indicate the most approved 
■BUS of avoiding or counteracting these dangers. 

liuores should be applied to orchards frequently and in mod- 
■Heqnaatities, rather than in heavy supplies at distant intervals; 
pd, to avoid unhealthy stimulation, they should be well decom- 
powi The best ordinary manure in the United States has been 
bnd to be a mixture of dung with an equal quantity of peat or 
Uid iwamp-earth, chip-dirt, or rotten wood or leaves ; and it is 
ktter that this compost should be mixed some time (the longer 
•• better) before it is applied. 

^ in addition, I have shown from the English experience 
Ait the apple-tree requires a more than ordinary supply of lime, 
(■7 » peck of air-slaked stone or shell lime to each tree, every 
y**) In the same way the pear is known to require especially 
f^ iron, and phosphorus. 

I'^ is found in sufficient quantity in most clay soib ; where 
■"•H it may be supplied by scattering bog-ore (found generally 
•^ying swamps in America), or iron filings, or the sweepings 
« worije from forges. One pound of crude potash dissolved in 
^^ «nd poured over the compost manure, or hall* a bushel of 
**^ «he8, to a tree, wiU be a good yearly allowance of potash ; 
■* ^ a peck of bones to a tree will supply the pha<«phorus. 
^^if the plum and the quince, salt is found particularly useful, 
^ •shes for the peach. But let it not be forgotten that the 
We cannot live on lime alone, nor the peach on potash, only 
■■^ »t id a special supply of these that they more particularly 

?f*nL« Sulphate of iron) ^eoma to act a« a tonic upon trwa If applied to fir«ble, 
■*»*f J phrubs and trees, it will often wonderfully invigorate them. It may be dif- 
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The Hereford orchards suffer much more from moss^pmiNP 
and insects, and less pains are taken to guard against them (HI 
destroy them than is usual in New England. There is altfi 
moss that will not easilj be detected, that often collects upotll 
branches, and, diverting the juices of the tree to its own vxnA 
ment, eventually, if not removed, destroys the bark; and Ul 
are seen frequently thus denuded of their natural defense, ani A 
wood consequently decaying. This is doubtless a oommoa oM 
of organic disease. The ordinary preventive and remedj f 
every thing of this sort is to wash the trunk and prindpal Bi 
of the tree eyerj year with a weak lye — in which it is a gi 
plan to put a little sulphur — all insects having a particular rep 
nance to iu* If there is much dead, scaly bark, it should bel 
rubbcHl or scraped off*. 

Trees should be allowed to branch low and naturally. ' 
*' trimming up" and unnatural exposure to tlie sun of the ti 
of the pear-tree is known to particularly predispose it to a i 
fatal malady. AVherc trees are properly managed while yo 
it will never be necessary' to prune their limbs in our dim 
and there can scarcely ever be a case where the cutting off a 1 
larger than a man's arm will not be likely to do more harm 1 
good. AVherever it is done, or wherever a large branch has 1 
blown off, the stump should be squared off neatly, and a salv 
clay and cow-dung spread over it and secured upon it by a 
of canvas or sheet-lead. Smaller stumps should be covered ' 
paint, or with a coating of shellac dissolved in alcohol. 

Too rapid and succulent growth, making imperfectly for 
wood, through which the future processes of the growth of 
tree or the fruit formation will be inefficiently performed, is o 

solTcd in water. A mild solution of sulphate or muriate of ammonia has a similar < 
but must be used with care. 
• 1 lb. of potash, or 1 quart soft soap, and 4 oi. sulphur, to 1 gallon of water. 
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shher bj too stinmilalang food in the soil, or bj a forcing 
the climate, which excites a growth unnatural to the 
habit of the tree. There are also probably other yet 
ined causes for it The preventive must be determined 
eaue. The immediate remedy is shortening^in with a 
ie<|aarter or one-half of the growth of each year. This 
atdy necessary to the successful cultivation of the peach 
f litnations in the United States, and, as I have shown, 
times used as a remedy for canker in the apple-tree in 

vtentive a subsoil, or a cold, sour, malarious bed for the 
an orchard, is only to be remedied by under-draining. 
MspflOD, of the London Horticultural Society, gives a 
instance of the profit which may attend this operation. 
ig detailed several experiments, he remarks, that ^ want 
age deprives the roots of proper nourishment, subjects 
I chilling temperature, and forces them to absorb a vitia- 
" He then describes an orchard planted, in 1828, upon 
ra marly clay. He says, " the trees grew tolerably well 
time ; but afler seven years they began to exhibit symp- 
n thriving, and were every year getting worse. I saw 
.840, and instead of increasing in size they seemed to 
fing." Tlie trees grew worse, and the following year 
led. It was then determined to drain the land : 3000 
raining-tile were laid, 3 feet deep, in parallel lines, 48 
• In the spring of 1843, and in the autumn of the same 
feet of drain pipes, 1^ inch bore, were laid at 30 
ep, so that the drains were then only 24 feet apart ; the 

Hp*l enemj of the pcach-troe ij the borer, a worm which works under the 
le sarlAce of the ground. Its presence may be known by the exudation of 
should be examined for it every spring and fall j and it may be eaailj 
ad killed with a sharp-pointed knife 
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gfound at the mmt time mm dug amt eq^ imkm dnp^-vi i| 
trees proned. The fbDowing jmt the p wf ri W d i irriM 
never hooted any eUf^ lab 50 bulBbeb betmi^ novtUin 
lewtTSboehelByWhflemyaiioimerfridt-tnHi a^leMfcdMi 
usual qiiaiitily.* Upon thiS| Mr. Thwnpaon MnadOi:^'^ 
loppiiig^a of the trees and digghig the gnmid, at aben 
ed, were donbtiesB advantageooa proeeedn^i. botlha 
of the gmmd was nnquestknahly the mun oanae ef Ai 
dimuy change in the eondition of the trees; fer 
that previoos to the draining were covered with 
no shoots to yearsi and were in aodi a Btal%Qf 
there was nothing to cot away hat dead wood j 
duced vigorous shoots when I saw them in 1847, and 
tinued to do so up to the present time. Such vigor 
attributed to the cutting-in, for in these cases it was not 
nor to the digging of the ground, for althou^ this 
before draining was thought of, jet the trees went 
the decaj of their branches increased under all 
1843, when recourse was had to draining, and since 
have continued to do well, producing vigorous shoots-— i 
upwards of three f^t in length; and jn the presoit sesM 
fruit was abundant, large, and highly colored." 

A case was mentioned before the Staten Ishind Farmenr 
in 1850, of an under-drain having been run near two 
plum-trees, which had previously been for many years a 
barren ; tibe year after, without any other operaticm upon 

''*^9he lidlowing satirical sketch of the management of the* 
vonshire orchards, contains an amusing account of the 
of '^shootmg at the apple-tree," before alluded ta* 

• Ftom tbe London Gwdenen' Chronicle. 
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Ihe trees arc planted, to a large extent, i^parently without considering 
Inrt of sml or sitaation is best, and without making anj prcTlous 
•ntioD ; a aitoation is chosen, a pit is dag with a cnrioos clnmsj bit 
no, haTinz a large socket-hole at one end of it, in which is driven a 
\ itroog pole, which answers for a handle ; it is worked with both 
■ orer one knee ; the depth that the roots are buried does not seem to 
•nj monient, provided the trees are flrml j fixed, so as to prevent the 
from driving them down. I have never observed anj pruning poi^ 
<^ except such as is done bj bullocks, horses, donkeys, etc. ; and as I 
Qoi observed any *' horse-ladders '' here in use, of course the pruning 
^erf effectively performed about the top part of the very lofty trees. 
ttly digging or stirring the surface of the ground among the trees that 
B observed is donsr by pigs, which are occasionally allowed to rove in 
Qithaids, at certain seasons of the year, with the rings taken fh>m 
ViMlL In a moist season these intelligent animals occasionally turn 
^ ground in a tolerable regular manner ; and where this is the case 
od effects of their industry are obvious. However, it is only on rare 
xw that they are allowed to perform this surface operation. The 
Is that do the pruning are the principal business-performing creatures, 
iddition to that operation, they tread down the under crop of grass, 
and other rubbish, take the ihut to the cider-mill, and the cider to 
sumer ; besides, on rare occurrences, a little manure is conveyed by 
md placed over the roots, close to the trunks of the trees ; it is some- 
fclthougb rarely, placed at the great distance of three or four feet 
le trunk. Bipeds, notwithstanding, perform some of the most inter- 
iod essential parts, such as planting, collecting the fruit, consuming 
lart, and assisting in making the cider; together with shooting at i" 

mnally on Old Twelfth-night Let it rain, hail, blow or snow, this 
■eDtial and interesting ceremony is always commenced at 12 O'clock 
It, a tremendous fire being kept up for several hours afterwards. 
rpeat or ring the following interesting song, with all the might which 
mgs will permit The juice of the fruit is generally made use of fbr 
lours, pretty freely, previously to this interesting ceremony, so that 
et ripeness of address and expertncss in gunnery is the result Guns 
"locks long laid by are on this remarkable occasion brought forward, 
ilowinf^ is what I have heard sung on these occasions, although much 
s added in some localities : 
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"H«n^ to IhM, old iwii tow, 

WbHMt tiMV MJWt tad, Md VhMM HW 



HUl ten, ««• tefll 

BuriMl, l»«HlMlr«da tan*. 

Aad ncr poehito tan loo! 
If Omo dMi not boor oMlMr applM or oan, 
WtV down viyi t^ top, OBd «p vMb «kj iMni.** 

(Ifavo tki Bilivvi *B0l ol thi Im.) 
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CHAPTER XXXVL 

Shingles; Tile; Thatch: The Adyantagn and Dindrantagea of* 
— The uae of Thatch in America — Hereford — Christian Hospitality 
Milk Farm — The Herefords— A Dangerous Man — Primitive Chris- 
ty. 

EWHERE in this region, we passed two small churches 
chapels with roofs of wooden shingles ; in hoth cases the 
of the roof was veiy steep, and the shingles old, warped 
lossy. These were the onlj shingle roo& I recollect to 
een in England ; hat I was told thej were not Tcrj un- 
m upon old &rm-buildings in Devonshire. Tlie roofs 
•outs, generally, are of flat tile. In moulding these tile, 
are of equal thickness at both ends, a hole is made in the 
part, by which they are pegged to slats, which run hori- 
ly across the rafters; (about London a protuberance is 
3d upon the tile, by which it is hung.) This peg is cot- 
is the nails of a shingle are, by the lower part of the tile 
next tier above it. If no precaution to prevent it is taken, 
inll sometimes be crevices in a tile roof, through which 
dll drive ; in dwellings, a thin layer of straw is often laid 
the tile, and sometimes they are laid in mortar. Pan-tiles 
ion on old houses in New York) are also made tight with 
'. Boofs of this kind will last here about twice as long as 
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shingle roo& with us, without TefpaarSf and are fire-proot Uiiki^ ; 
laid over straw, they give leu piotection than shin^apatf 
heat and cold. 

The roofing material changes completelj often in one kfit 
walk ; flat tiles giving place to slates, slates to pan-tfles, etc I%| 
Monmouthshire, the roofs are generallj made of a flat,ihihi 
stone, called tUe^cne^ quarried not less than an inch tluek. k 
is laid with mortar, or straw or moss, like tile, and ieqHM|| 
strong timber to support it The bett^ dass of houMi flU 
modem farm-buildings, almost evay where, are slated; ioM|| 
times metal roofed ; nurelj covered with oompositiooa or tfa 
Cottages, and old farm-houses and stables, every where^ eittfil 
in the vicinity of slate quarries, are thatched. Straw th|t<i ST 
commonly laid about eight inches thick. Its permanence depeoih 
on the pitch of the roof. Ordinarily it may last twentj^vl.^ 
years ; and when a new roof is required, the old thatch is DOti^j 
moved, but a new layer of the same thickness is laid over theiMi 
one. Frequently three and sometimes more layers of thittk; 
may be seen on an old building, the roof thus often being t«l 
feet thick. It is a cheaper roof than any other, and is modi thi 
best protection against both cold and heat. The objection to ik 
is that it harbors vermin, and is more liable to take fire fivi 
sparks than any other. The danger of the latter is not as gre4 
however, as would be supposed. I saw and heard of no booM 
on fire while I was in England, except in London. I freqaeottj 
saw cottages in which coppice-wood was being burned, the ^ 
of the cliinmey not a foot above the dry straw thatch, and th 
smoke drifUng right down upon it The dangers from fire wook 
be somewhat greater in America, where wood is more commool) 
used as fuel, and rain is much less frequent. There are so* 
situations in which it might be safely employed, however, (if • 
dwellings, the chimney should be elevated more than usual,) sod 
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would fhrm the cheapest and most comfortable, and 
most (Mcturesque and appropriate, roof. 
t of the thatched roof tf a doable cottage, tStj bj M* 
s estimated at one hundred and forty dollars, of whidi 
Y dollars is for straw, forty dollars for thatcher^s work, 
nainder for the frame, lath, etc 
ils of laborer^s cottages are of stone, or brick and tim- 
^y. In making the latter, which travelers frequently 
9 ''mud walls," and which are very common, the clay, 
n well forked over and cleaned of stones, is sprinkled 
', and has short straw mixed witfi tt, and is then trod' 
orses and worked over until it becomes a plastic mass. 
It is trodden the better. A foundation of stone is first 

man forms the prepared clay into balls, or lumps as 
icks, and passes these to another, who lays and packs 
and firmly together, dressing off smooth and straight 
reL After the height desired for the wall is attained, 
mly plastered over inside and out with a thin coat of 
illy prepared day, and whitewashed. This makes an 
ion-conducting wall, equal, in every respect, except in 
e, and almost in that, to stone or brick. Very respect- 
^ as vilhis and parsonages, are sometimes built in this 

cost is about 30 cts. a square yard. 
r twice saw the walls of cottages made of or covered 
1, and have no doubt, as long as vermin were kept out 
at they were, as was asserted, exceedingly comfortable. 
5 gentlemen's country boxes, not laborers' cottages, 
hing Hereford, a city of 10,000 inhabitants, we were 
^ntleman to whom it seemed that word had been sent 
' the "Brethren" at Ludlow, who begged us all to 
is house, and, upon reaching it, we found rooms pre- 
15, and hb family expecting us. 
16 
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.After tM he wiUwdwiOii 
inlo the coootrfy to aa^ ft 
TItt eom were of the Hercl^ faraei^ hAmoHUUkad 
iMvomieinHUUifafilvmb ]loit«r.tiM««kimUfl 
tj Imtb nm or leee of the va^ of te tam^ ^ Aaic- 
IB aboot in proportion to ite piu%; The peoreit oKfle 



naa no meik of HiBrefcrd blood in thin^ «|1 thej Ul p 
been boq^ oat of the ooontf,«nd brah^ Ooveifo i 
beetmUkefe on tUa fium wen not the htbred 
Average Taloe of the hard waaAo«t fS5»4Boi. The 
kaptinaloogataUe; mangeta and floor of wood, a Jope( 
an inch in a tooi to the hitter, with a gntter in the leab 
were entiielj hoiue-fedy on green doTer. Thej were adb 
wwneo, and the milk all sold in the toim. 

Late in the evening, our hoot called with oa on the Bei 

i a rig^t warm, manlj, Christian gentleman^ who^iiioii 

domesdc affliction, on learning that we were Ammiraniii x«c 
us 0CN:diall7. We fimnd him singnlaxty fioniliar with Am 
mattersi both political and theological; a portrait of Jk». 
nell,of Hartfiurd, akmg with that of Dr. Aniold, and olba 
thiesy was over his mantel, the last ''Kew-Eoi^andef' ( 
table, and a fragrance pecoliarlj adi^fited to make an An 
feel at home, soon pervaded the atmosphere of his stodtfi 
had a most agreeable conversation, and it was long befi 
oould retom to onr hospitable quarters for the ni^^ Mr 
is an Independent, or, as he prefers to be called, a OoDgre( 
alist ; but is accounted somewhat heterodox, and treated 
cold shoulder by some of the scribes and docton of thatp 
lion, we were afterwards informed. 

When we came into the parlor, at half past seven next 
ing^ we found a break&st parlj met to greet wk Oar bo 
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> an earlj dajlight pra jer-meetiDgy and some busiiiess had 
id him ; but hig friends introduoed eabh other to us, and 
Hi to fareakfiist without waiting for him. It was a good, 
reqpectahle breakfast — fit for a Christian. English break- 
I g^oeral are quite absurd ; not break&sts at all, but just 
Btioos of fiistSy and likely to put a man in anything but a 
an linmor for his day's woriu As for the better part of 
alysee C's letter, (from which I here extract) : 
shall not soon forget those earnest^ simple-hearted men. 
By drdes one would be repelled by such constant use of 
QB phrasesy but in them it did not seem like ooit^ at all—* 
' the usual expression with them of true feeling. It was a 
lay too well worth considering. Opposite me sat a middle- 
jcatleman, who had been a mi^or-general in the East India 
ti and who bebnged to one of the first families in the king- 
let he had given up his commission and his position in 
f &r the sake of doing good as an humble Christian. His 
i7,too^hehad refused, believing it inconsistent forare- 
iioan to receive money for services of such a nature. He 
eea a scholar also, and had written a dictionaiy of the 
itta tongue. Besides him, there was a lieutenant in the 
tho had thrown up his commission from similar religious 
M^ and a prominent surgeon of the city, devoted, like the 
^Christian efibrts almost entirely. They had been to a 
<«ieetin^ and the conversation, with the Bible open on the 
xamnenoed at once on a passage in John. It was beauti- 
laim^e, natural way they all conversed of religious topics 
Gaining for sanctity, but easily and earnestly, as men 
' would speak of weighty political matters, 
it, firee as is the plan of these brethren, I am sorry to say 
real liberality they do not go beyond most others. The 
sation during breakfast turned on the Roman Catholics. 
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Mcmt of them went bo far as to doubt whettier a Papbt ever* 
be a ObmUaii. The major dbagreed with theni^ and it 
noble, the enllm^tasm with which he spoke of the pure mid e 
est Fa^cnK G<?noniJly^ bowcver, their feeling toward mmflf 
ilifier^it doctnnml opinioni was much like thai of aoj ^etariaflfc 
The Independent clergyman at Hereford gays that the most h. 
has known are men of the Church of England, and that th^ 

^e jugt grasped a few great ideiks which the Independents hatf 
been preadiing since the time of CromwelJ^ And certainly, u 
compared with * the Church/ ttieir religiouis cJiam^ter is mod 
eimple and free/' 

In addition to the evidence of the sincere character of ihi 
"Brethren" instanced above, I may mention that another of our 
company had been an apothecary j and given iip his bus in e^ from 
a conviction that Homeopathy was a better way than the commofl 
drugging, and that we aften^'ards met one, a near relative of ooe 
of the most distinguished noblemen and statesmen of Great Bnt- 
ain, who had retired from a highly honorable and lucrative official 
position, from, a desire to live more in accordance with his reli- 
gious aspirations than his duties in it permitted. I phall oniit 
to narrate what more we saw of them, as we proceeded fmiher 
on our jouniey ; but must say, to conclude, that if, in letting i» 
man judge them in meat or in drmk^ or in respect of a holy day 
— ifj in teacliing and admonishing one another with psalms mi 
hymns and spiritual songs — if, in bowels of mercy, kindnt^^ 
humbleneiiS of mind, meekness, self-sacrifice, and zealous readi^ 
ness to every good work — ^if, especially, in real genuine hospital- 
i^ to strangers, there he any thing of ^primitiye Christiam^' 
our entertainers seemed to us to have bad no ordinary d^ree of 
SQOoesa m thdr purpose to return to it They certainly wereoot 
without tlidr sihaie of bigotry and self-confidence in such mattert 
of creed as tliey happened to hold in common; but this did ooi 
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to have the effect upon them of destrojing geniality and 
I fellowBhip^ nor of cramping the spirit of. practical, material, 
ad unzomantic benevolence. They were quite different, too, in 
tfwir way of talking i^Km those subjects on which thej conceived 

' rnindi to be ''at rest,** finom the theological students at ^ 

describes as studying as if thej had bought tickets 

fir tlie nightrtrain to heaven, and, having requested the conductor 
to call them when they got there, were trying to get into the most 
comfiirtable position to sleep it through. 
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CHAPTER XXXVn. ' 

The County Jail — English Prisoa Discipline — The Ferfectlon of the Flr» 
ent — Education and Taxation — What Next T — Captain Machooocfaie— 
The Mark System— The Christian Idea of Pnniahment 

A FTER breakfast, we Tisited the county prison. It is on the 
-^^ plan of the celebrated Pentonville model prison, near Loo- 
don, which is supposed to be an improvement on what is called 
the Philadelphia plan. Any of my readers who are much inter- 
ested in the great and puzzling problem of prison discipline, are 
probably familiar witli the elements of the last experiment of the 
British Government upon the sad subject. 

This specimen of it at Hereford was all that could be asked 
for in its way. Evidently, no skill in planning and no expense 
in execution had been wanting to make it as perfect as such a 
thing could be. 

We were first conducted through several long, light, and airy 
corridors, upon which opened the well-ventilated sleeping-cells of 
the prisoners — each cell appearing the perfection of a cell, as if 
made to the order of some rich amateur rascal, in the most com- 
plete and finished style which would be appropriate to an apart- 
ment bearing that designation ; the walls of plain hewn stone, 
but white as a bishop's linen ; the floor damp-proof, of asphalte; 
the bedstead of iron, the bed of sufficiently appropriate coarse- 
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snuglj and neatlj made up as if bj the joint labor of a 

'^^aCeful upholsterer and a skillful laundress ; wanned on the hoC- 

> plan ; furnished with a wash-bowl, and constant pure water 

^ pipes ; softlj lighted by filtrated beams of sunshine by daj, 

d a batswing burner at night ; provided also with a bell or 

, by which the interesting inmate may at any time, in case 

waf bodilj ailment, summon a well-diplomaed physician to his 

T^die!^ or a perfectly authenticated, ycritable and legitimate ^ de- 

■pendant of the i^rastles,** in case he should be taken suddenly 

aback with repentance during the night : at every bed-head, too 

— w^gaJaiij as the crucifix in the dormitories of monks, or the 

•qnat, yeltow " Josh** in Chinese cabins— a bible. *" The Bible ! 

ah, bow must his heart melt, and his dark mind be enlightened, 

at in his retirement from the wild temptations of the wicked 

vofM, the prisoner is left to be absorbed in its glorious tidings. 

What a feast, what a treasure, what a — " Nay, the shining 

leather and sticking leaves tell us that even Bible Societies may 

thiow pearls before swine. 

•* Aye,** says the turnkey : **-£& cctn't read — a young chap— in 
for two months ; petty larceny." 

We open and read: — ''He that knew not, and did commit 
things worthy of stripes, shall be beaten with few stripes. For 
unto whomsoever much is given, of him shall much be required ; 
and to whom men have committed much, of him they will ask 
the more." 

It was given him to have a mind uneducated, except in igno- 
rance and criminal contrivance, and it was required of him, he 
might tell w, either to starve or to steal ; and then there is given 
him good, comfortable, clean, wholesome air, water, food, lodging, 
and exercise (not work). Moreover, there is added this sealed 
book. 
But we are not allowed to moralize or criticise. We are ez- 
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PcfftotioB a(piiH^f ft 
fled db(/; gndmta of Fnit 
Kb espUui to lUy k 

and T^galiUM aro.«f Oe tasl^ iBd «• am 
tit7 Ibr 6ftch HHO, in 
The pftdenti aro afao wd|^ pcriodied^, 
ftodand ef ezeraM it 




Nest W9 an taken to die di9^QBll% iAii% »»« i 
imte oonrte. WUfaia each ii an ii^fiih—^j uialiiHil < 
a tta ch ed to a common ehafti i g v o Wn g ibtnm^k tSL TSk 
if the ezerciaer. Thepiiri||pir8tandsatfteertmn&laMe1 
it| takes hold of it with both haodi, and, as it tmiUiK 
motion is giyen to his whole body— the most healthMi 
motkm: expanding the chest, and moTing eveiy jomi 
Umbs, He remains in this cell ten hours each daj, Sundi 
cepted; andtheusualaUowanoeof exercise is half an hoi 
ten minutes rest after it, continued altematelj during thi 
There is a library in the prison, from which primen, ] 
books, and tracts, are served out for the exercise of h 
durii^ the ten minutes bodily rests. 

For Sundays there is provided another sort of cells, wl 
so arranged that each prisoner can look at the same centn 
but cannot see any other prisoner. At the central point ii 
an humble yessel, (doubtless as perfect as can be made 
nances, and duly dad in regulation vesturey) from which 
dose of gospel privileges is scientifically exhibited, and 
atically imbibed by every patient — ^prisoner I mean. Tl 
two such rations given on Sunday, with a dinner betw< 
opportunity for reflection in private, before and after. 
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It ia a first principle of the plan that labor should end where 
i^ be^ns. The exercising shafl is sometimes applied to a pump- 
to ffll the reservoir over the prison with water, but never 
' other way saves labor. Pains are taken in every way, 
; with absolute success it is admitted, to secure utter silence, 
1 to prevent all communication between the prisoners. Crim- 
are rarely sent here for more than twelve months ; and it is 
that, with all the science and care that can be devoted to 
, their health, both bodily and mcntxd, is endangered, if their 
Qonfinement is protracted longer. 

It may be, as its admirers have no doubt, the happiest idea of 
a prison most happily realized that the world yet knows ; yet it 
is one of the most painful things to examine that I ever saw. It 
m hardly possible to speak well of it but in irony, or to describe 
1ft without sarcasm, so absurd seems all this scientific care for the 
well-being — physical, mental, and moral — of these miserable 
tiaoagressors, contrasted with the studied neglect, justified and 
made praiseworthy by strictly economical and religious reasoning, 
of the unoffending poor. While no talent, painstaking, and com- 
plicated machinery is too expensive and cumbrous to be devoted 
to the keeping of the criminal, of the unfortunate, society, tlirough 
the state, still says — Am I my brother^ s keeper*^ 

Hold the hand ! Dash not the book behind the grate, my con- 
servative friend ; I would hint at nothing more dangerous than 
edneation — a word one may yet speak in America without being 
finally condemned as an infidel and a socialist, and a man given 
to isms. Would you still call me to order, remind me that I am 
writing on the subject of prisons — English prisons — and that I 
may take up the subject of schools in another chapter. Yet thoi*e 
may be lessons learned from prisons, and English prisons teach 
lessons that all who do not care for the subject of education would 
do well to heed. 
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In the prisoiiB of England, in 1841, H wm finnd tJntonfctf 
every hondred criminal then sopporled bj Ae Blafta— 

83 badnever learned to read or write; ^ 

56 were able to read and writo h^perfectlj; ^ 

7 were able to read and writo well ; and onty ^ 

I in two hundred and twentj-two had been fimied vM 

^ instmction superior to reading and writingi** ^ 

Only 28 in every hundred were over 80 years of age. 

The chaplain of the Brecon jail reports, that though tew 
jority of the prisoners to whom he ministers are able tottH 
imperfectly, yet their education has been so defeetire that Af^ 
have no notion of the bearing and oonnectioa of one piitrf i^ 
sentence with another. Nine out of ten of them were ignoniN 
of the merest rudiments of Christianity. The chaplain of te 1 
Bedford jail states, that the great minority of prisoners then I 
confined are ^ ignorant, stupid, and unconcerned.'* Another jd > 
chaplain observes of those ^ children, or men still childish," imte I 
his ciire, who had been instructed in reading and writing, "thef 
had not learned to think about or understand any thing that thej' 
had been taught ; the ears had heard, the tongue had leanei 
utterance, but the mind had received no idea, no impressioDi' 
(The reader may be reminded of what I said of sailors' readQiig.t) 
From the Bucks county jail it is reported that about half thi 
prisoners have never been taught to read and write, and abont 
one quarter are ignorant of the alphabet ; and that ^ ignonmei u 
uniformly accompanied with the greatest depramtf/"l 

To return to the Hereford jail : I intimated that every tlung 
said in admiration of it seemed necessarily ironical and bitter; 
but I do recall one pleasant, and, I doubt not, true word, for itr' 
** it is a palace compared with the old one." 

* Parliamentary Document, 18tf . 

t P. 25. 

t Jail BetnrnB to the Room of Commoni, 1848 
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sure, that is good. No one will ask us to go bade 
minalsy and all under suryeiUanoe of the law, prcK 
to stone pens, giving them rotten straw to rest upon, 
; only the dieapaal food that ma j answer the por- 
Qg body and soul together. Few will be inclined 
the world's prisons — ^hell triumphant in Austria and 
ted — are not better now than in the day of Howard. 
e has been ; progress there must be. This palace 
I mile-stone on the road. 

? There are some pamphlets before me in which 
iiis question is attempted to be g^ven.* The matter 
luch difficulty and so great importance, so nearij 
h the progress of Christiaaitj and civiliced law, and 
new prison is so often to be discussed and estab- 
all our states and counties, that I must beg mj 
-efully examine the new sptem of punbhment that 
and I urge it the more, because, so far as I know, it 
} time, entirely escaped the attention of the Ameri- 

t us distinctly recall to mind what is most unsatis- 
learly defective in our present prisons and system 
mishment. 

:wo general principles with regard to the punish- 
that have been theoretically received and approved 
)f all enlightened and Christian people, and yet to 
3 much in our present system that is practically 
mgnant. We say ^necessarily so," and that this 

» of Punishment/' bj Captain Maebonoehle, R. N., K. H. : J. OllfrSarf 
"' Crime and Punishment." bj Captain Ifachonochle : J. Halcbanl 
Kn " EMay on Criminal Jurisprudence,*' hj Harmaduke B. Sampaon : 
•ndon. These works may all be obtained throuf^ the agency of tha 
ill t»e found to contain (especially the last) moMt raluable hinta and 
ibie to other matters besides prison discipline. Their cost is trifling. 
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neoessitj^ is one of the awful results of crime or lio. ( 
knows if we are right If not, we are teniU j wrong; 

The principles or rules with regard to pomshment, to ^ 
refer, are these: that it dKmld not be vindictiTe or reni||l 
for it is not the business of human juriaprndence to ntaQy 
abstract chums of justice, " Vengeance u mine^ saith the i 
That, on the other hand, it should be our purpose^ in thotj 
ment of criminals, so far as may be consistent with the | 
Bodet J, to do them good, to make them better, stronger i 
pier. This also is a coroUaiy of the second prindple^i 
would recall to mind, namely: That the great end of i 
law is to prevent, discourage and lessen crime. * 

Yet, practically, among the mass of our community, the | 
ishment of criminals is engaged in as if it were the e a t i afl Mlieii 
a yindictiye feeling against an enemy of society, a eatis&dl 
that the law makes him pay in the inconvenience and softl 
of his confinement and hard labor, for the injury he has doB» 
ciety or some member of society. Practically, the crimiml 
the counterpart of this feeling, considering that society k)obi 
him as its enemy, and, when it catches him, vindicttvelj m 
him suffer for his crime, as if it were a match between hin 
the law, in which he was the loser ; and the effect of ]sd 
upon it in this way is to aggravate and intensify the evil v 
we theoretically propose to cure by his imprisonment 

It is true^ that in accordance with the purpose of impn 
the character of criminals during (I cannot say by) their inr 
onmcnt, we employ chaplains to preach and counsel then, 
give them books, which, it is supposed, in the absence of 
other employment of the mind, may engage their attention, 
these arc tlic only means employed at present for the purpoa 
training them to be active, efficient, industrious and well-diip 
mcmbcra of society, upon tlieir release. Few will be iad 
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^knj that for this parpose these means constantlj prove them- 
ftn entirelj inadequate ; that, in this respect, our system is a 
MMMit and complete failure. Why? 

^%( us see : The criminal is sentenced, we will suppose, for 
ttjean, and finds himself locked into a narrow cell, where it is 
^f at occasional and comparativelj distant intervals that he 
ll be communicated with, even by his keeper, chaplain or phj- 
hB^ the only human heings who have access to him. It maj 
^ht a certain time each daj he is set to labor ; hard labor be- 
lt given him, not as a privilege, not as a relief, not as a means 
btCtering his condition, or in any waj as to be loved and val- 
I» but as an addition to the punishment of solitary confine- 
^t. He is mainly left to his own thoughts. His recollections 
t Yidous ; are his anticipations likely to be virtuous ? TVlth 
■ years to be spent under these circumstances, to what will his 
Id be most likely to direct itself? To relief from monotony, 
anything which promises excitement, to dramatic action, to 
sroome or mislead the minds he finds acting upon him, or to 
P-forgetfulness, sleep, sloth, and to the avoidance of so much of 
I punishment imposed upon him as possible, that is to the hard 
or jMUt, in which his only success must be obtained by decep- 
B. Thus, with whatever preaching in words, his training is 
ecdy to hatred and contempt of labor as a means of no good, 
t only of fatigue to himself, to unwholesome mental excitement, 
deception and to perfect indolence and uselessness. 
And is this lame, inconsistent plan, so working at cross 
rpmes, the end of all the philanthropic labors, private and 
pciated, that have been given to the subject during the last 
tj years? The result, friends, not the end. Then, in God's 
one, what next ? 

An answer from Captain Machonochie will be found in the 
^ppeodix B, and I again beg for it, with all earnestness, the 
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J. CHAPTER XXXVm. 

^Blt— TbeDeUor's Prison— Utter aeftnline8B—''Cit7" and "Town" 
—«Dofwn'»Md "Up"— Hereford Cathedral— Church and State— The 
ThMic nonmide* 

T MUST not forget two incidents of our visit to the jaiL Pan- 
^ jahmeot is inflicted by withholding food ; also, I imagine, for 
a^ offenses, in other ways. An officer with us noticed some 
tidiness of dress upon one of the prisoners, and pointing to it, 
lud — '^Tou are an Englishman : I don't want to treat you as an 
iritkmanJ* As we entered a certain apartment, our conductor 
«id, ''This is the debtors' prison." 

One of us remarked, ''We have generallj abolished imprison- 
ment for debt in the United States.** 
The officer, quietly, "It's a pity that you have." 
The quarters of the debtors were not cells, but decent rooms, 
and there was a large hall common to them. Every thing here, 
though, as every where else, was awfully dean, dreary and math- 
ematical ; a housekeeper gone mad, such as I know of, would 
have thought it heaven. I should suppose that the prisoners 
vonld long, more than for anything else, to have one good roll in 
the gutter, and an unmeasured mouthful of some perfectly indi- 
gestible luxury. It was a relief, after being but an hour within 
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. i[^«ep out once more ai» die good old mudanddonli 
^ of Jittiire again. 

r the ddbton, one iras pointed oot to na as a welMf 
r, fbnnerlj having a laige and respectable pnedee^ 
; a ooosidenble fbrtnne. He had been confined ftr 
! jean, bat, it vas thought, would soon be released. The 
\ of an association for takdng the paxt of imprisoned ddbl» 
«s were posted in the halL 



The title cUy is appCed, in England, only to a town whicliii 
the Rsidence of a bishop, and is equivaleDt to ^a cathedral towB.* 
Herefoid is a city ; Chester is a city ; but Liveqxwl, with ten 
times the jwpulution of both of them, is not a city. The tern 
i/im, a^n« in England, is never applied to the subdivisions oft 
.-junty (a township), but is used to designate a place that is 
:«u!jely built, and with a considerable population — what wc 
^fciuuld give the title of city to. Thus London, the largest town, 
> jvery where called "the town." "The city" designates a 
.otttU part of London, near the Cathedral of St. Paul. (All over 
^;>MC Britain they speak of going "up to London," never 
*'W«iu»'* This use of "down" and "up," meaninglessly, in a 
^«Mk%:iiv.v« I had supposed was a "down-east" idiom; but it ia 
itAMSMtt in old England.) 

■^ cstthedral at Hereford, built in the time of William the 
;;^«^«:cvc« is in a more ornamented style of Gothic than any an- 
!4t«i ?t^C««»* edifice we had seen. I did not greatly admire it. 
;V5W«»^ additions or repairs have been lately made. On 
^«^ A ^ •ew gables I was surprised to see some fifty of thoec 
r.M(s;<^«K W^iAss freshly cut They were not very ugly, or very 
, :. mfcfJI hr* no marked character, or any thing that showed 
for the comical, in their designer or executcr. 
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kej were not necessary to the harmonj of the modem woik 
th the old ; vere^ I think, discordant, and what they were pot 
sre lor I don't know. Extensive alterations had lately been 
de in the choir, and it was the most convenient hall for pnblic 
sreiflea that I recollect to have seen in any English cathedraL 
e ceiling was painted (in encaustic) in the bright<x>lored 
aure style that I spoke of at the castle near Shrewsbury. Ab 
sitered, it seemed to me to be in bad taste for a place of med- 
tion and worship. We attended the daily morning service, 
i heard some fine, gentle music — the organ sweetly played, 
d the singers all boys. 

I noticed that our dissenting friends seemed to have a pride 
d sense of possession in the cathedral, as if they were not in 
e habit of thinking of it as belonging exclusively to those who 
scnpied it, but as if it was intrusted to them, and as well to them 
i to any other division, as representative of the whole Catholic 
lliiirch of all English Christians. This way of looking upon 
the C^rarch" usurpations is quite commonly observable among 
be dissenters. It is not so honorable to them when applied to 
ther things than mere furniture ; as, for instance, giving the ex- 
InsiTe teaching of religious doctrine to the children, or paupers, 
r soldiers, in whom they have a common interest, to the State 
Smrch, from a supposed necessity of giving it to some one in 
neference to all others ; and if not to their particular clmrch, 
hen of best right to the church of the strongest. The idea that 
nme Stale Church, separated from others by its doctrinal basis, 
is expedient, and almost necessary, to a Christian government, is 
isite cmnmon among dissenters. In my judgment, it cannot be 
szpedient, because it is very evidently unjust. What is in the 
feast degree unjust can never be expedient for a state, the very 
purpose of which should be to elevate and secure justice among 
the people who live under its laws. 
17 
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Nor eu I ooneeiye of anj thing to fikefy to itnn^ a (ted 
MtobehiiDgwithe»diisiTopiriTilflgBsfiroin thestatflu Forvli 
aiethese? Biibei&r the profetnoo of doctrines and the aoH|l 
aooeof rnlesofdebatihleexpedieiicj; gmng enoonngeBMBli^ 
fiir as thej have any mflnenoe (that tfaej would not haie if A 
church were mdependentof the power of the state), to insiiioeiit| 
and the nneamest ftnnatioQ of opinioDS-^toiinrealilyy which i 
deadness in a chardlL 

That the constant pracdoe of peijtuy and the most nusenblj 
Jesuitical notions of truth and fiJsehood, and that weakneM asi 
imbedlitj of both Church and State, is the^Urect and inerilddi 
result at the present day of such a connection as is attempted li 
be sustained between them in England, is as obyioos and certai 
to me as any thing can be, that such great and good men as tli 
divines and statesmen of England haye different opioiooB witk 
regard to. 

There is a large green, dose planted with trees, about the 
cathedral, and facing upon it are the official residences of the 
regiment of dergj, high priests and bw, that under some fimnff 
other are provided with livings in connection with it. In front 
of one of the barracks was planted a bomb-mortar — with whit 
signification ? 

There is another public promenade in Hereford, upon the all 
of an old castle which was demolished by CromwelL The rtfi- 
parts are grassed over, and there are fine trees, ponds, grsfd* 
walks, an obelisk in honor of Nelson, some graceful irregularitkl 
of surface, and a broad, purling stream of dear water flowing If 
it all. Here, before noon, we found a considerable companj^df 
varied character: ladies walking briskly and talking animated^ 
invalids, wrapped up and supported, loitering in the san ; crq){de% 
nu>ying about in whed-chairs; students or novd-readers io thi 
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pest shades; and eyeiy where, many nuneiy-maids with 
dien. Not a town haye we seen in England bot has had a 
ier gazden-repoUic than any town I know of in the United 
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CHAPTEB XXXTX; 

8hidyL>aeB--Bigri8h8teiiw— Htt dUMito 
17— PdntiQf DiAraioe in BoglUi uid Ameripui LwdK^pei— Ttf 
to a Fann-HouM— The IGirtnM— TfaeFarm-HoaMGwdai— ASM 
Old Engliih Itaner— Tke StaUes and Stock— Tondp Caltue— flta9 
— Wheat— Haj— Bents— Frioea— A Partiiig—Giden 

npURNING off the main road soon after leaving Hereford, n 
-^ porgoed oar way, guided bj the gentleman who had 80 kiodllf 
entertained ns, for seyeral miles through narrow bj-waj8. B: 
was a rarely clear, bright, sunshiny afternoon, and white codn 
broad highway we had found, for the first time in England, Ihi. 
temperature of the air more than comfortably warm. The BUM. 
agreeable were the lanes ; — narrow, deep, and shady, often bqI ; 
wider than the cart-track, and so deep, that the grassy banb •] 
each side were higher than our heads ; our fiiend oould not ( 
plain how or why they were made so, but probably it was hjti 
rain washing through them for centuries. On the banks y 
thickly scattered the flowers of heart's-ease, fbrget^ne^iot, 1 
wild strawberries ; above, and out of them, grew the ban 
hedges in thick, but wild and wilsome verdure, and pushing <4i 
of this, and stretching over us, often the brandies mingling w<i 
our heads and shutting out the sky dear beyond the next i0^ 
so we seemed walking in a bower, thick old apple and petr Mi 
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with i^iaiit twigs of hazel-wood, and occasionally the strong arms 
flf great brooding ehns. Then *we came upon a low, thick- 
thatched cottage with many bends in the ridge-pole, with little 
windows, and thick walls ; a cat asleep in the door, and pigs and 
chickens before it, and, lying on the ground, in the dust of the 
kne, playing with a puppy, two or three flaxen-haired, blue-eyed 
children ; a little further, a drowsy old she-ass standing in the 
shade, and a mouse-colored foal, as little as a lamb, but with a 
great head and large, plaintive dark eyes, and a meek and touch- 
ing expression of infantile, embryo intellect 

Now and then the hedge is interrupted by the wall of a pad- 
dock or stack-yard ; beyond it, a number of dilapidated hovels, 
sheds, and stables, clustering without any appearance of arrange- 
ment about a low farm-house with big chimneys, wide windows, 
and a little porch half hidden under roses, jessamine, and honey- 
sockle. 

Sometimes a big dog would bay at us, and, a woman coming 
to the door, our friend would ask, ^ How is the master and the 
little ones?" and in turn be asked, ^How is good mistress and 
yoong master?" And then we would be presented as strangers, 
who had come over the sea to view this goodly land, and would 
be asked, in pitying tones, about famine, and fever, and potatoes 
— the farm-wife, although she had an exceedingly sweet speech, 
apparently confounding New York with Connaught or Munster. 

Again, broad fields, and stout horses, and busy laborers, and 
straight plow-furrows, or the bright metallic green of luxuriant 
young wheat and barley, in broad glades of glancing light ; and 
a stout old man, who waddles towards us with a warm greeting, 
wiping the sweat from his brow, and mounting ^ a goodish bit of 
stuff, though she has seen twenty winters," rides for a little way 
along with us, breathing bard and speaking huskily ; grumbling, 
grumbling at Free Trade and high rents, but answering all our 
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I about ills dnkung, and txnieing, aid drUlixi^ and ^ 
Ub^ and T^ &aitkl J ftckoowledgh^ hcvw miich be has be«D tUi , 
}m crops iritb new-lkaluoDed wa^ and iiew*&^^ 
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Then leaTii^ tihe Ime, w« take a foot-patli, whicb, citMsitigdi^ 
^ bedgM bj i^es, kads ihroagfa oLd orchardE^ in all of wbkh 
and cattle am paetariog; and tbere are beautiful swells of 
graond, and eometiiiies deep swalea of rieher ^^een, wiUi 
and willowa growing at tho bettmn. Readu^ a eteef^er biU- 
we enter a large plantation of joimg forest treeS| and fiooa 
aD at ooee Into an old(^ growth of k^ger and more tbinlj 
mg wood ; and near tbe top of this, find a clearings where 
are making fiiggots of the brushwood^ and stripping bark from 
larger sticks, and aome little bcji and ^ils are picking up 
and putting them into sack& 

We reach another lane and caltlrated fields, and, being 
elevated ground, at the gnarlj feet of a graj, c^ beech4ice, 
down, and, lookittg back upon the extensive landacaper tell 
friend in what it diflem fnmi Americ^i eeeneiy. 

Hie chief peeuliatit j of Ihe English landscape ia fotmd b 
frequent long, graceful lines of deep green hedges and 
timber, crossing InU, valley, and plun m evety direc^on ; luid \M 
the occasional large trees, dotting the broad Seldn, either m 
or in small groupgi, left to their natural open growth, (for 
timber, and, while they stand, for cattle shades^} 
branching low and spreading wide, and more beautiful^ mi 
more beautiful, than we allow our trees to make ihemseli 
The less frvquent bnUiaiiey of broad fitreams or ponds of 
also distinguiahes the prospect from those to which we are 
accustomed, though there are oflen fmall brooks or ^^ooU, 
much marshy land, and England may be called a wcU^wi 
country. In the foreground you will notice the quaint hi 
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' pkadng objects in themselyes, often supporting what 
' agreeable of all, and that joa can never fail to admiiey 
I any thing ugly or homely under, a drapery of ivy or 
> c re ep ers ; the ditches and .banks by their side, on which the 
I are planted ; the clean and careful cultivation, and gen- 
of the agriculture ; and the deep, narrow, cnx^ed, 
I lane, or the smooth, dean, matchless highway. 
Tlwre seems to me to be a certain peculiarity in English foli- 
» winch I can not satisfisbctorily describe. It is as if the face 
\ leaf was more nearly parallel with all others near it, and 
as if an were more equally lighted than in our foliage. It is 
only owing to a greater density, and better filling up^ 
even growth of the outer twigs of the trees, than is 
t in our dryer climate. 
There is a much smaller variety in the forest foliage, and 
Moally a mudi milder light over an English landscape than an 
AmCTWui, making the distances and shady parts more indistinct 
Hie toblime or the picturesque in nature is much more rare in 
England, except on the sea-coast, than in America ; but there is 
every where a great deal of quiet, peaceful, graceful beauty which 
the works of man have generally added to, and which I remem- 
ber bat little like at home. This Herefordshire reminds me of 
llie valley of Connecticut, between Middletown and Springfield. 
Tbe valley of the Mohawk, and the upper part of the Hudson, is 
abo in some parts English-like. 

Afier all here said, I feel that there is a fascination in the 
common-place scenery oi tliis part of England, and generally of 
midland, rural England, which I do not fully comprehend. I 
have called it common-place, because there is nothing striking in 
it ; no one point to be especially noted, or which can be remem- 
bered afterwards. Yet, though I have traveled far and wide, 
have visited scores of places greatly celebrated for the grandeur 
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oCtiirir i»ceii€iy, and have dwelt for moiCith««ii the motst 1 
[vtiETty ojiturnJ scenes of a pastoml chantcter m tlm wi^di^ 
TVcjtcin Texifcs)^ I have been do where ebe ao cbanned 
wmi continually wMle wnlking Uirough t)}0@« parU of £ng]i 
aliiigoished, aad comnKudj kait remarkeil upcm hy \ 
I beaiitifuU The s^nerj b beautiful witbout late 
' tttiioe for tUe purpose of man, and yti b full of tbe eotiTi 
eC mati'ii occupation ; and it id picturesque witbout being ung 
or Ahabhy. (1H^8.) 



De«rendlng into a broads low tract of dale-laaid, we came^ 
l^tigth to a fium oeeupiwi hy a relative of our guide, and 
waj hij« destination.. A branch of tlie lane in wliich w^e bad htm 
fur some time walking, ran througU the farm, aiid termioated tl 
Ihe fann-bouflc It was more picturesque and inconvement, 
deeper^ ftarrowcr, and muddier than anj we had before boea 
through* It was eipUuned to ua tliat it was a ^^ parish road"^ — 
although leading to but one house — and, iherefore, the faimar 
was nol responsible for its bad repair.* Great tree^ grew up it - 
its side, and these the farmer was not allowed to fell or trim — te 
landlord estimating the yalne oi their increase as timber or fir 
ihely or their advantage as a nurseiy ^ game, higher than thei> 
injury they caused to the crops in the adjoining fields. Near the 
house the lane widened, and one side was flanked by a symmfllt 
rical yew-hedge ; on the other side, however, the trees and hi|^ 
bank still continued, and two stout horses were straining eveiy 
muscle to draw a cart-load of crushed bones through the min^ 

• b th* prooMdlBCi of a PfttUaBientaij CommlakMi of Ui« Ust eentuiy, tbt fbOowfaf 
%mMamwaA SMwin ■!• reeorded : 

Q. WhalMrtofRMdihftfvyoainllonaioBUishin? 

A. MoiMa^AU. 

Q. Hofw do yov twv^ Umb? 

A. la^ditchofc— 5toTf ^riftMwrt. 
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I lendied dose ij^to the gable-end of the house. Opposite V' ; 

was a dder^nill, cart-eheds, and some stacks ; behind -^ ' 

b« laige yaid, smrounded by stables, sties, dairy-house, malt- * 

iiHBB, granaiy, etc Into this enclosure we passed by a great 
|Hte» A ooDsideTable part of it was occupied by a large heap 
€' Buuuupe and a pool of green, stagnant liquid. The buildings ^^ 
wmm mastly old, some cf them a good deal decayed, with cracks 
■ die InridL-woric, timber bending and sustained by props and 
Ddier patch-work, which spoke better for the tenant than his 
bidkffd. 

By a wide open door, directly from this filthy yard, we passed 
eeiehiony into the kitchen — a large, long room, with 
I floor, black beams across the low ceiling, from which hung 
■fa and bams of pork, a high settle, as usual, but not the ordi- 
mj kitchen display of bright metal and crockery. Old and 
veil worn, every thing, but neat and nice as brand-new. On a 
\iUit was a huge loaf with a large piece of cold fat bacon and a 
fioe of cheese, and directly a maid came up from the cellar and 
•died to these a pint of foaming beer — dinner or supper for the 
evter just returning from the town, whither he had gone early 
ii the oMnning with a load of wool, and had now brought back 
hneHDumure. 

We are seated in a little parlor, and the ^ wench," as our friend 
•ddresses her (a buxom serving-maid), goes to call the mistress. 
Hie parlor is a small room neatly furnished ; painted deal chairs, 
% printed-ealico-covered lounge, the floor carpeted, and the walls 
papered ; an oak writing-desk, a table and a sewing-stand ; no 
Hewspiqiers or books, but a family-bible on the mantel and an 
alfn^mfti* on the desk : a door and a window open from it upon 
the flower-garden. 

In a few minutes the mistress enters, and, afler kindly receiv- 
ing US, rings a bell, and, when the maid comes, gives her a kej^Lp 
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and tdlt her to 

gaiden. A 

rnoBf MUM voM% and gnal pnodae af aoaau It la 

neat, daaa and flnelf kap^and it k te priiaoCHN 

that aha takea the entbw ean of it heiaelfi aaipanriki 

her flciaiacB In her hand, and eata 

ed in a enriooa Kitle aibor ef d^ped jam^ 

her ^waA" when riM eame In to aea m^ dM 

and praenta Oen to OS. 

The home la small; the walls are of pUn fed hrkki 
ofahileyi^hiilSMidantopildi; the 
the Qsoal simple American eoontij-hooae Ions and siM^ 
is no pmrch, Teranda, gable or dormeri npon tiie gudm 
yet the house has a yerj pleasing and tasteftil aspeeC, aal 
not at all disfigore the loyelj landsciqpe of distant woodj 
against which we see it Fiye shillings' worth of materisl 
a nursery, half-arday's labor of a man, and some recreative 
of oar fair and healthy hostess' own hands, have done it 
better than a carpenter or mason ooaUL at a thousand 
cost Three large evergreen trees haye grown near the eali 
the house, so that, instead (^the plain, straight, ngiy red 
you see a beautiful, irregular, natural, tuffy tower of 
myrtle and jessamine clamber gracefully upon a slight treffis i 
laths over the door; roses are trained up about one of the 

windows, honeysuckle about another, while aU the others, , 

and below, are deeply draped and festooned with the hy, iAm{ 
starting from a few slips thrust one day into the soil by the ad 
tress, near the comer opposite the evergreens^ has already ell 
ered two-thirds of the bare brick wall on this side, found its li 
over the top of the tall yew-hedge, round the comer, dimbed 4 
gable-end, and is now creeping along the ridge-pole and up i 
kitchen chimney — which, before speaking only of boiled bsfll 
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potatoes, now sogBests happy holly-hangings of the fireside 
pitefiil harvest's home, hides all the formal lines and an^es, 
fa afl the stiff rules of art, dances lightly over the grave pre- 
acf luunan handiwork, softens, shades and shelters all under 
■(Bou vesture of Heaven's own weaving. 
Ml while we are sitting in this leafy boudoir, comes ^the 
^ IS good a specimen of the stout, hearty, old English 
isn we shall find, and we go — lady and all — to look at 
bones^ cows and pigs. The stables are mostly small, inocm- 
iadf separated, and badly fitted up, and there is but little in 
ttoboa8t(^in the way of cattle; but there is one new build- 
heoDgmoosly neat among the rest, and in this there are 
i nxny stalls, with iron mangers, sliding neck-chains, and 
idle floor with grates and drain. Here is the best stock of 
tuoki among the rest, a fine, fat Hereford cow, which has 
• been sold to the butcher for $6^, and a handsome heifer of 
■Die blood, heavy with calf, which has been lately bought 
(14, the fimner chuckling as he passes his hand over her 
le mmpy as if it had been a shrewd purchase. He values 
Hi dairy cow at $45. 

'e then go to the cider-mill and the sheds to look at some 
I ; next to the ground, at some distance, where the la- 
i all at work ridging for turnips, (Swedes or HtUorhaga.) 
hrget part of the field b already planted, and in some other 
\ the young plants are coming up. The turnip crop of the 
this year is to be grown on one hundred acreSy the whole 
ef the fiuiD being less than three hundred. 
K soil of this field is a fine, light loam. It was last year in 
t; the stubble was turned under soon after harvest with a 
coulter-plow, an instrument that pairs off the surface be- 
the mould-board of the plow, and throws it first to the bot- 
rf the furrow ; cross-plowed and scarified again the same 
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season with one of the instniinents described at page 85 ; ii 
spring, plowed again, (eight inches deep,) hanowed fin 
smooth, thrown into ridges with double moiild4xMird plow, r 
and finally drilled with a two horse machine that deposit 
covers manure and seed together. The manure is gromidl 
costing in Hereford 60|' cents a bushel, mixed with sifted 
ashes. The expense of this i^>plication b about $12 sn 
but it must be remembered thAt the ground is already io 
conation. The drills are thirty inches apart. Thecropis 
cipally used to fatten sheep, of which 500 are kept on the 
the breed, Cotswold and Leicester. 

We next went to a paddock in which were six Cotswold^ 
(bucks), as handsome sheep (of their kind) as I ever saw. 
of them I caught and measured : girth behind the shoulde 
actly five feet ; length from muzzle to tail, four feet and 
inches. 

Then to the wheat, of which there was also about one h 
acres, part afler turnips and part afler potatoes: the : 
which had been boned, looked the best. A part of the la 
been prepared by a presser (a corrugated roller used t 
solidity to light soils), and this was decidedly superior 
remainder. Most of the wheat was put in with drilling ma 
of which there were two used, one sowing at greater ir 
than the other. Some of the wheat upon the pressed Ian 
turnips, was the finest we have seen. The farmer expect 
yield forty bushels of seventy pounds each, but would cons 
average of thirty, from the hundred acres, a very goa 
He said the average crop of the county was thought to 
eighteen and a half bushels. 

We aflerwards walked through some pasture and a gra 
and examined the hay in stacks; mostly rye-grass. TI 
fields yielded one to two and a quarter tons an acre, the a 
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ng under two tons. It took about four dajs to cure it after 
tin^ and the whde cost of haj-making was about four dollars 
acre. Hay from the stack, of the best quality, would sell at 
li time in the dtj of Hereford for twelve dollars a tou. 
Xhe rent of this farm was seven dollars and a half an acre ; 
bei^ one dollar and a quarter an acre ; road-rates, seventy 
ats an acre ; all paid bj the farmer, together with poor-rates 
d other burdens. 

A good pair of sound, well-broken, but rather light cart-horses, 
tt here $185 ; horse-cart, $60 ; harness and gear for each 
rse, $12. A smith will keep a horse shod for $5 a year. In- 
!inoe of horses in the Royal Farmers' Company, 2^ per cent 
Yilue />er onittuit. 

Afier taking tea at the farm-house, our kind guide, Brother 
y made ready tD depart by stuffing some tracts, publica- 
ns of the Brethren, mostly of a meditative character, into our 
cks ; we might learn more of their ideas from them, he said, 
1 if they did not interest us, or after we had read them, it 
gfat do some one else good to leave them at the inns where we 
ippedy or in the public conveyances. He begged us if we got 

30 any trouble or needed any assistance for any purpose while 
England, to let him know ; and so we parted. We had never 
ard of this man, nor he of us, till twenty-four hours before, 
e had then merely received word that three American Chris- 
ms — ^wayfarers — would be passing through his town that night, 
id so he came out into the highway seeking for ui*, found us, 
id haj so entertained us as I have shown. He would now 
alk several miles alone and return home by the night-coach. 
The fiumer afterwards had his favorite greyhound let out for 
\ to see, and after another short stroll, finding that we were bent 
X)n leaving him that night, insisted on our coming to the gar- 

31 again and tasting some choice cider made from the Hagloe 
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m^ — the pure juioe lie aasured us it was — a good v\di 
\ dfiiA ; a h&hj tnight fill its belljr with il and feci 
So muing on the door-steps, the lady and tli 
Willi 1X9^ w« renuunc^ jet & long ihn^ the farmer talking ^ 
sporting^ tnatter^, And then getting into the eyerlastrng top 
Free Tnd€| and cxarbitftot renter taxes and tithes. 
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CHAPTER XL. 

Jkwith a Bosilo— F^mOj Meeting'— A Recollection of tiie Bbine— 
ilMfinoe and Degraded Condition of tiie Engliflfa Agricnltonl Laborer 
-How lie ia Bqj^ed \tj hii Saperion— The Principles of Goyero- 
Mat—Dsties of tiie Goyerning—Edacation— Slavery— The IMet of 
i^ebcten— Drink— Bread— Bacon— Freeh Meat 
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£ were bonnd for Monmouth that night, and soon after sun- 
sely having one of the fiffm laborers for a guide, we struck 
m the fields into another lane. About a mile from the &rm- 
Bse, there was a short turn, and at the angle — the lane nar- 
V and deep as usual — ^was a small, steep-roofed, stone buildings 
th a few square and arched windows here and there in it, and 
perfectly plain cube of stone for a tower, rising scaroelj above 
t roof^ree, with an iron staff and vane on one of its comers — 
hint Some-one's parish church.'' There was a small grayejard, 
idoeed by a hedge, and in a comer of this, but with three doors 
pening in finot upon the lane, was a bng, crooked, dilapidated 
Id cottage. On one ^ the stone threshdids, a dirty, peevish- 
Mkmg woman was lounging, and before her, lying on the ground 
Afhe middle of the lane, were several bojv and girls playing or 
^lirrelmg. They stopped as we came near, and rolling out of 
^ way, stared at us silently, and without the least expression 
« recognition, while we passed among them. As we went on, 
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Tmh dMj be— fiifJ||r 'flab' 
SoveMliBtoalJitvUk Imi 

I doMribai^let m» nBeve mjfugi 
rifaVM «f nrtie dmMlar «f MMdiar Met. It !• «M «f ' 

«r tUi kaifait raedk. A dogvk Unj, Int iDatnliTC h 
OQiBeelioii of Ae d&fleicnoo wUdi thB tivfder oQaunool^ 
b e t w een the English and the Genniui poor people. 

We had been walking for some nules, late in a doriij^ evemB( 
upon a hillj road, with an old peasant woman, who waiMnn* 
ing from market, carrying a heaTj basket upon her head 
two others in bar hands. She had declined to let us assist 
i ^- ^ in carrying them, and though she had walked seven miles in ^ 
moniing and now neariy that again at night, she had overtakA 
Q5, and was going on at a pace that for any great distance %• 
should have found severe. At a turn oi the road we saw the 
figmoe of a person standiag still upon a little rising ground beftie 
QSi indistinct in the dusk, but soon evidently a young woman. B 
is my child, said the woman, hastily setting down her baskeH 
and running forward, so that they met and embraced each odiff 
half way up the hilL The young woman then oaiiBldown to ai 
and, taking the great basket on her head, the two liiidged 
with ra^nd and animated conversation, in kind tOMt asking 
telling of their experiences of the day, entirely absorbed wi&! 
each other, and iqpparently forgetting that we were with tlica» 
until, a mile 'or two further on, we came near the village io 
which they lived. r f^ 
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Nir guide was a man of about forty, having a wife and seven 
dren ; neither he nor any of his family (he fliought) could 
1 or write, and, except with regard to his occupation as agri* 
and laborer, I scarcely ever saw a man of so limited informa- 
u He could tell us, for instance, almost no more about the 
nth which adyoined his residence t&an if he had never seen it 
BOt half so much as we could discover for ourselves by a single 
iMe at it He had nothing to say about the clergyman who 
kilted in it, and could tell us nothing about the parish, except 
BiiDe,aad that it allowed him and five other laborers to 
opjthe ^almshouse" we had seen, rent free. He couldn't 
y liow old he was (he appeared about forty) ; but he could say, 
Bb a book," that God was what made the world, and that 
)eiB8 G^iigt came into the world to save sinners, of whom he 
■I chief" — of the truth of which latter clause I much doubted, 
■pectiog the arch fiend would rank higher, among his servants, 
Aaan whose idea of duty and impulse of love had been satis- 
Bi with cramming this poor soul with such shells of spiritual 
■Brahment. He thought two of his children knew the cate- 
kt and the creed ; did not think they could have learned it 
■■I a book ; they might, but he never heard them read ; when 
lame home and had gotten his supper, he had a smoke and 
ktt went to bed. His wages were seven shillings — sometimes 
k1 been eight — a-week. None of his children earned any thing ; 
iivi£p,it might be, did somewhat in harvest-time. But take 
he jetr tfaiW|Dgh, on# dollar and sixty-eight cents a-week was all 
k| emal to support themselves and their large family. How 
piU thej Hvo? ^ Why, indeed, it was hard," he said ; " some- 
^ if we'd believe him, it had been as much as he could do 
IB hep himself in tobacco!" He mentioned this as if it was a 
"Wlymore memorable hardship than that, oft-times, he could get 

**lung more than dry bread for his family to eat. It was a 
18 
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common tbing Uua thej haA nodung io cat hm, drr k<ac 
got the flour— ;/&K, vAt^ef wheaimJUm r fr ot tbe nMer. 
kept a hog, and had so much baeon jk it wonid make to ] 
tlicm with meat for the year. Theralgofajid a fittk pocau 
and he got cbceM sometimes from the master. He had t 
U% liiM supper. The parish gare bim his rent, and he ae 
called upon for tithes, taxes, or anj sudi tfab^. In add 
liiN wages, the master gave him, as he did all the hb^ei 
quarts eitlier of cider or beer a-dar, sometimes one and m 
the other. lie liked dder best — thought tliere was 
strength to it** Ilarvestrtime thej got six quarts, and soc 
when tlie work was very hard, he had had ten quarts. 

lie hud hcanl of America and Australia as countries tl 
folkn went to — lie did not well know why, but suppose 
woni higlier, and they could live cheaper. His master ai 
gc;ntl(^m(!n liml told him about those places, and the 
pooplo talked about them among themselves. They ha( 
to hhii about going there. (America and Australia wert 
— two names for the same place, for all that he knev 
fliought luH master or the parish would provide liim th 
of g(»ing, if he wanted. We advised him to emigrate thei 
nuMUiH, not 8o much for himself as for his children ; the 
hJH liringing seven, or it might yet be a dozen, more bei 
the world to live such dumb-bexist lives, was horrible t 
t<»ld him tlmt in Anu'rica his children could go to sch 
Icani to rt»ml and write and to enjoy the revelation of G 
as they grew up they would improve their position, and i 
huul-owners and farmci-s themselves, as well off as his mai; 
he would have nothing to pay, or at least but a trifle that 
gnitefully spans to have them as woll educated as the mas 
was being here ; that where I came from the farmers n 
glad to give a man like him, who could ^' plow and sow s 
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' as well as any othor in the parish," d^ileen shiUingi 

how much beer?* 
ataUr 

at all? ha, ha! he'd not go then — ^joa*d not catch hhn 
ri^hqntmn his drink. Ko, no ! a man 'oold die att soon 



in Tain that we offered fiesh meat as an offiet to the 
tiere was ''strength," he admittwi, in beei; bat it was 
credible that a man eoold wori^ oo iL A wotking-man 
ezideror beer — there was no lue to aigoe against thai, 
ins Christ came into the worid to save smKn," and 
rk withoot beer is demh,** was the a^kha and omega of 



borers in this part of EA^iand f HerdordL Ifoocmoath, 
r, and Wihsldre) were the mcMt dcqzndad. pcKir. Ftofod. 
d BiriHinnfr that we aaw in liie kin^dooi. We v«nf told 
were of the porest SazoD luood.as wa^ indeKfd sudkatod 
qnency of line evet and £^ hair aiaiUDg thmL Btc I 
e in Irflawd orin GcrmaiiT ur m FraMtsjtu nur did I «fTtT 
Z oar negroes <w Indiaa^. cr amosi;^ tiic C^bineae ur Ma- 
whoae tastes were sndt mere inRmKOt. or whowr }nayiMt 
i whoM: mode of liie wa^ m» k>w. w liiK: thai uf dcainS' 
Is aho^eder, af iheae &nD4iit«urerb. 
great^ p*^**^ mortified, aninoxkecl of oic mutjier Iam^ 
:ilns: and the mor? w»tiac I iuouc i>oit^ 
21. ur wbci. naJiziur Ji. Msemec u* fad 
me hot God. witL Hfr hiwr of jfupuiaiiuci uul imdt. wwit 

y, wiieL J biiua*fL iL uuf *:i*fii»*ai: a* i: tkc^ <r uk 'jiotr- 
he csraxurj. n. r^j^jnT *^ "•^t.i^i '. ••-^ i^-nniiu- "viiif- 
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said — ** We Jur« not used to regard tiiat cla?^ ^ ija^ 

meot of naijoiuil cbamcter.^ And ^e$ I sui^^ju-.c l^ 
lai^ger m nambeni than wtxj ether in the coiiuihibI^ flf 
Monj hare eTeQ dsred to ttutik thst, in the mvstf ricMu 
of F^roTidefioe^ thb balance of ilegtailfttion and siapme 
eflvential to thie cantinuance of the grestiieas^ proFptritj, ^^ 
raled chsiBcter of the coimtiy — w if tl "wem not bHe^ i ] 
of the eoontfj. 

A nunist^ of the Gotpel, of high reimte in London^ kdJ ^ 
MjrmonB are reprinted and often repeated in Anierkii, fnn 
WOfds of Christ, ** the poor ye Imve alwnjs anion ^ i^u. 
lately that all legislation or cooperative bencTolence tijjsi hid 
tendency and hope of bringing aboat 6tieh a state of Hd^^ I 
a large part of ererj nation sbould be independent of tk ck 
of the other part, was heretical and blaapheniotis* Qosdjil 
to auch ideas are the too common notions of rulers and 

In America we hold that a slaTe, a sarage, a child, a 
and a coodemned criminal, are each and nil hom^ — eqmlly^ 
us, with our Fieaident, or with the Queen of England, ft«J 
aetf-goi^eming ; that they have the same natural rigbt» irttk 
but that attached to those natural rights were certain dutifs^< 
when we find them, from wliaterer cause^-4K> matter wbeihti 
original caoae be with them, or our fathers^ or ns — 
perform those duties, we dispossess them of their lights: 
restrain J we confine, we master, we govern them* B* 
taking upon ourielves to gorcm them, we take other dutisv' 
our first duty iB that which is the first duty of eveiy mii' 
himselt^^ — improvement, restoration, rGgeQemtion, By everj^ 
side rat ion of justice, by every noble instinct, we are boua^ 
moke it our highest and chiefest object to restore theai, not 
liberty iiret, but the capacity for the liberty — fij^ exotasi^i 
duties of the Uberty — which is their natural right. And m 
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Ubertj as thcj are able to use to their own as well as oar 
age, we are bound constantly to allow them — naj, more 
hej snow absolute evidence of their abilitj to use to ad- 
e. We must not wait till a child can walk alone before 
; it on its legs ; we must not wait Uli it can swim before we 

in the waterl As faith is necessaiy to self-improvement, 

1 necessary to education or restoration of another : as neccs- 
itk the slave, the savage, the maniac, the criminal, and the 
t— as necessary, and equally with all necessary — as with 
Id. * 

ot this our American doctrine in its only consistent exten- 
We govern in trust only for another, and a part of our 
I the restoration of the rightful owner, by helping him to- 
hat sound and well-informed mind and intelligent judgment 
akes him truly free and independent This is the only 
ment that we of the free United States of America, whether 
BTB or children, statesmen or jurymen, representatives or 
either claim or acknowledge. And it is of this that all true 
ams believe — <<that is the best government that governs 
St." Using government in its properly restricted sense, as 
hority and forcible direction of one over another, we hold 
be as self-evident as that the life of free love is better than 
of constrained legality, that the sentiment of mutual trust 
er than that of suspicion or of fear, that the new dispensa- 
Christ is higher than the old one of Moses. What else 
s, than this care over the weak and diseased in the public 
stration of our affairs, is no more than associated labor — 
ployment of certain common servants for the care of the 
nwealth. 

cation, then, with certain systematic exercise or discipline 
zovemed, having reference to and rf>nnoct<*d with a gradual 
on to equal freedom with the goveniing, w(; liold to be a 
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T&y iiece**iuy pnri of all ri^^tfnl govcrtiiDeiiL Wbcrc H li 
w^ fuiy ttu» U tio true nnd rightful governiui^ni* ^ 

* But we iihali b« at once a^kcd, I« jmir fugitJTe law di 
for such p«ri»oai*« ? I>o your slaveholders govern tliu 
inbdc*il Afrioim, whom tl^ey keep in restraint on theste pni 
Boikr m ihcy do not, tlielr claim is ^' heretical und blan) 




" Let wi ftgr e f tietltate to acknowledge it — anj where and e^ 
wlM?rc to nci^iKiwledge it — and liefons all people Ricmrti oterB^ 
Let tt5f who need not to bear the hcAvj hunien and live in ite ^ 
daik cloud of thi:a re^^ponstbiUlj, never, either in bmUierly love* 
national vanltj, or subjection to insolence, fei&r to declare lli&U ifl 
Ihe mkdircclioa of power bj our slaTeholder^, lht;j ah; latdc K 
4e basis of our Union and blaspHemous to tht; Father, wli%| 
•qiiatljr and with eqiiol freedom, created all men. Would tldl 
Ihej mt^t i^ too, that while they continue to manifeit belbit 
the world, in tli^^ir legislation upon it, no other than mean, sioriiiH 
shortlisted, and barbarian purpo^s, thej must complain^ thread 
en, expostulate, and eompromi^ in Tain« If we drire bfiek tbe 
truth of God, we must expect ever-recurring, irrestmbahle, irre- 
sistihie reaction* The law of Grod in our hearts binds m k 
fidelity to the principles of the Constitution. Thej are not lo be 
found in '^Abolitionism," nor ore they to be %und — remember it, 
brothers, and forgive these few words — in hopelesst, dawnleii^ 
DDr^eeming slavery. 

And m we hold that party in England, who regard their hJwfr 
ing cla.<i3 as a permanent providential institution, not to be ifr 
proved in every way, educated, fitted to take an equal share wiA 
all Enghshmen in the government of the commonwealth of £0^ ' 
land, to he tyrants, and insolent rebels to humanity . (Many of 
them as good-souled men as the world contains^ nevertlteless,) 

I have before said, and I repeat it with confidenoe, Aat I 
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^^eliovi this party to be the weaker one in England. I believe 
Jhtt tbe love of justice, freedom, and consistency, is stronger with 
aen than the bonds of custom, self-conceit, and blind 
of human arrangement, under however sacred names it 
to them. 

But oar British friends will ask. Would it be practicable to 

gire these poor toiling semi-brutes any — the smallest — exercise 

of that governmental power, which, so far as they be not wholly 

famtes is their right ? Yes, we American farmers would judge : 

jcsy there are offices to be performed for the commonwealth of 

audi paruh or neighborhood, of the requirements of which they 

are, or soon would make themselves, fit judges. It* there are not, 

then make such offices. Who is a kind, firm, and closely-scruti- 

aixing master ; who is a judicious and successful farmer ; who is 

an honest dealer with them ; who is a skillful plowman, a good 

thatcher, a good hedge-trimmer, in the mile or two about them, 

thej always have formed a judgment. 

With regard to the habits of drinking, and tlic customary diet 
of those by whose labor England is mainly supplied with food, I 
fear my statements may be incredible to Americans ; I therefore 
qoote from authority that should be better informed. 

A correspondent of the Agricultural Gazette mentions tliat, in 
Herefordshire and Worcestershire, the allowance of cider given 
to laborers, in addition to wages, is " one to ten gallons a-day." 
He observes that, of course, men can not work witliout some 
drinky but that they oflen drink more than is probiibly of any 
advantage to them, and suggests that an allowance of money be 
given instead of cider, and the laborers be made to buy their 
drink. In this way, he thinks, thoy would not be likely to drink 
more than they needed, and it would be an economical ofxTation 
for both parties. In Normandy, the cider district of France, 
three gallons a-day is the usual allowance of laborers. 
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** Tile uiuial allow&ttco givun Id Ilerefotdi^lilre by tiu^tLfti, m thtm ^taSi 
ft-daj ; I m lmrvi^t!!t-tiiQe mooj lAborert ilrleik m a day leA ixr trdTi 
quart^i ^. _. liquor tbatt in a ^tr^ger^ft moutlif woidd be mistaken for 
gKr.^^—Joknmn trnd &riit0(on on the Apfde^ 

**^ Dacoti, v^'hvtk they e^n f^t it, ia the Rtaff of the Utjorf^t^^ d!nt)«T.*^ 



f 



Iwrwlf with ht.T youfi^OT onw 
tooita U oviT Ujl' plnttH} of ttu 
vBltmert ; oud Mid m aU f^^ 

** Afkr doiJig up bis hor 
with n Httiv l^iitier, as 
taUtcjit wLtb him t(» 
fkmilj ojid t^^n alft 



of potnUkp^, and whi]? «hf^ indi 
n mlt, cuts oS' the sm^U raiii^ 
.nd eMrir eoo^ as bemg th^ bm^ 

hnsakfi^t, which is made nf flnai; 
ic tea-ketllc ^ poured ovct it Eft 
iTcsul and (If he ba^ not a foaof 
it mtdduy. lie re|iirn» honie m tbe 



afternoon to a few poUtocB, and pc»^bly a little bacon> though ohIt thogi 
who an* better off can aiTord tliis. The sapprr vi'rj o^n coa^Rts of hfmi 
and WAtcr,"— **rA« Tl^nai CknjHwnwwr," in WUiMhin, 1851. 

It would be unjust not to add, that in a largti! part of Engkod 
the laborers are mucli more comibrtable than these statcmenM 
mi^ht indicate* I am also convinced that the condition of tb& 
liiborer gent^rally J a improving, and that he k now in a muct 
bctttT condition than ten years ago* The main stay of Liie labor- 
er's stomach is fine, white wheatcn bread, of tJie be^t possible 
quality, such as it would be a luxury to get any where eUe b 
the worlds and Fueh as many a New England farmer never lastedi 
and, even if his wife were able to njakc it, would think an ex- 
travagance to be ortiinarily upon his table. No doubt a coarser 
bread would be more wholesome, but it is one of tbe strange^ 
preju<iiccs of the English peasant, that brown bread U not fit for 
human bein^ In Scotland and Ireland, and in some hilly dh~ 
tricts of England, only^ w heat bread is displaced by more whole- 
some and economical preparations of oatmeal. 

With ix-gm-d to fresh meat, a farmer once said to me, ^'They 
will hardly lassie it all their live^ except^ it may be, once a year, 
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r, when thejll go to the co(^-shops and stuff themselves 
\ thejll hold of it ; and if you could see them, jou'd say 
1 not know what it was or what was to be done with it — 
it into great mouthfuls and gobbling it down without any 
Ij like as a fowl does barleycorns, till it chokes him.*' 
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Tinteni Abbey and the Wye — EogliA Screw Steamen— Tide Delugf- 
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Oupstov. 
TTTE have had a fierce storm of wind and rain to-day, notwith- 
' ' standing w^iieh we have ^done" (I am sorry to use the 
word) Tint em Abbey and the celebrated scenery of the Wye. 

The first every body has heard of, and many have dined off it ; 
for it is the subject of a common crockery picture. It is "a grand 
exhibition of Gothic ruins, admittance twenty-five cents ; cliild- 
ren half-price." It is indeed exceedingly beautiful and intercst- 
uig, and would be delightful to visit, if one could stumble into it 
alone and contemplate it in silence ; but to have a vulg^ir, syco- 
phantic, chattering showman, locking himself in with you, fast- 
ening himself to your elbow, holduig an umbrella over you, and 
'"listing exactly when, where, what and how much you shall ad- 
-there was more poetry on the dinner-plate, 
scenery of the Wye has, at some points, much grandeur. 
ay there is nothing else like it in England. There is much 
ne same character, however, in America ; and as we were 
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bmiHar with scenes of greater sublimity, we found that we had 
been led to expect too much, and were rather disappointed 
ivith it. 

We took passage from Chepstow to Bristol in a small iron 
screw-steamer. She was sharp and neatly modeled, and made 
very good speed — about fifteen knots. The captain said he 
oould show his stem to any side-wheel steamer of her size in 
England. Near the junction of the Wye and the Severn there 
b a good breadth of water, and we found here a heavy swell and 
a reefing breeze. The little boat^ with a small gaff-sail forward, 
'^ just to steady her," threw it off one side and the other, and 
made her way along handsomely and comfortably. It is my im- 
preae km, that the English are a good deal ahead of us with screw- 
craft. 

The tide-current in these rivers is a furious torrent. The rise 
and fidl at Chepstow is fifty-three feet ! {DanieTs Shipmastei'i 
Directory.) At Bristol, I think it is even greater than thb. 
The striking effects upon the banks, and the difiiculty of naviga- 
tion, may be imagined. Hence it is that Bristol shfps have 
always been noted for strength, and so arose the term ''Bristol- 
built," to describe any structure well put together. 

St. Vincent's rocks, of which I had often heard sailors speak 
— immense banks of solid rock, that, for some miles below Bris- 
tol, the narrow, canal-like river fiows between — are indeed very 
grand. It was most impressive to meet between them a mer- 
chant ship of the largest class — the tiny boy that we looked up- 
right to see upon her royal yard not high enough by some hun- 
dred feet to look over them. And yet so perpendicular are they, 
and so narrow is the stream, that they aro preparing to throw an 
arch ov^r between them. 

Passuig with too little delay through the interesting towns of 
Clifton and Bristol, I parted with my friends, and went on the 
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%san^ t\my into the a^ciiUurial regioa knoWD as the Vnle d 

The general aspect of this district is exceedingly bea^tM; 
midulatingi like Herefordshire, with more frequent exten-sire iaX 

. gittlks8!S v*fry large hc^ge^, and much timher ; thickly peopl«4 
tbe oottagei and farm buildings old and pieture^ue, and tk; 
^Mi wn\l &tCK*ked with eat tie. 

Tbc agriculture oF the district h simjiap to that of Che^hm* , 

« exce[>t that it is in general much beliind \t^ neither draining nor 
honeing Imving been common improvements. The ficoph I ftdl 
in with were tHuiJIy lacking equally in couHe^y and int*'lligence, 
and I learned nothing of rnlue agriculturally, until I reached, M 
near nightfall, a farm conducted agreeably to the wishes of 
of the landlords of the Vale, especially with the intention of giv- 
ing his tcuttiiU dji cjuiiiiplti oi tt liclUsT by oiem of farming than 
they were accustomed to be content with. 

For this purpose, an ordinary farm of 260 acres, in the midst 
of the estate, was, about ten years ago, put into the bands of an 
excellent Scotch Agriculturist, Mr. Morton. EQs first movement 
was to remove the superfluous fences and the enormous quantitj 
of hedge-row timber that the farm, like all others in the district, 
was encumbered with. It gives us a great idea of the amount of 
this, ^ well of the value of timber in England, to learn that 
what was thus obtained merely from the fences of 260 acres was 
sold for over $17,000 ! There is now very little, if any, interior 
fencing upon the farm. The surface-water was drawn into one 
channel, and the whole farm under-drained with three-feet drains. 
Upon the steeper slopes the drains were laid with small stones, 
otherwise vrith tile. This was the only case in which I heard of 
stones being used by any good farmer of late years in England 
for drains. Even where stone is in the way upon the surface, it 
is found more economical to employ tile or pipes. Afler thor- 
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oagh drainage, every acre of the farm was subsoiled, and gradu- 
dy the whole was limed, at tlie rate of one hundred and twenty 
hMhtIs an acre, and divided into ten-acre lots, without fences. 

Not the least unpractical labor or expense for show has been 
made. The walls, gates, farm-house, stables and outbuildings, 
are all of simple, even rude construction. As far as I could 
judge, every arrangement and every practice upon the farm was 
inch as would commend itself to any farmer, and might be easily 
Mowed hy any one who could command the capital which a 
nmilar extent of soil would seem to need for its profitable culti- 
TatioQ. Almost every inch of the surface outside the buildings 
and the lane is tilled, there being no pasture. In the stables we 
fcand a stock of mongrel cows, mostly of Hereford and Short- 
iiom bloody bought to be fattened. No stock is raised. Each 
cow was in a separate loose box. They are fed at this season 
with clover and trefoil, and supplied with a great profusion of 
straw litter. The manure is allowed to accumulate under them 
until it becomes inconvenient. The cows appeared to be in 
healthy and thriving condition ; they were generally lying down 
and quietly ruminating with an aspect of entire satisfaction. 
The horse-stalls were of a form and size most common in our 
cities; the horses rather lighter than the ordinary English 
draught-horses. A steam-engine is employed for threshing, cut- 
ting turnips, etc All the crops but wheat, are fed upon the 
farm, and all the straw is used as litter ; of course an immense 
stock of manure is manufactured, and little or none needs to be 
bought to sustain a high fertility and large crops of every kind. 

Under this system, Mr. Morton is able to grow wheat (^very 
second year ; so that one-half the farm was covered with magnif- 
icent crops of this grain, likely to yield full forty bushels an acre, 
which would be worth at least SG.OOO. The wheat is all drilled, 
and looked to me particularly clean and even. The alternate 
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cro|ic» are carrots^ mangel-wurzel, nita-baga, potatoes and dorer. 
Of the Litter, ft^tj acres ; of the roots, mangel-wurzel occupM 
the kup?$t space. Mr. Morton told me that he had, of late^ 
much preferred it to turnips ; thought he could get thirty ton 
fnMu an acre that would onlj yield twenty of ruta-baga, with 
similar expense. A few acres were devoted to vegetables and 
fruit for the fiunily, and to the raising of seeds for the rootKat>ps. 
I do not ivcoUed to have seen a weed on the farm, except among 
the (^]«a:oes« which were being hoed by laborers, with veiy lai^ge 
hoe$ made iior the purpose. 

iV vvursie the expense of such improvement as I havede- 
scr:iH\i was veix gwat ; but the proprietor considers it to have 
Kxn a good iuvesnnent. It is now leased by Mr. Morton and 
his son. 

li is called ''Example Farm;" how appropriately, may be 
jiivlgetl by the followinir d^-soription of an ordiuar}' farm of the 
county, by the *'Time^' Commissioner:*** 

•• An inconvenient road conducted us to the entrance-gate of a dilapidated 
farm-yard, one side of which was occupied by a huge bam and wagon-shed, 
and the other by the farm-house, dairy and piggeries. The farm-yard was 
dividid by a wall, and two lots of milch-cows were accommodated in the 
tk^jvintto ill vision:^ On one side was a temporary shed, covered with bushes 
and straw. Beneath this shod there was a comparatively dry lair f<)rthe 
?tvx*k ; the yiird itself was wet. dirty and uncomfortable. The other yard 
was ovaotly the counterpart of this, except that it wanted even the shelte^ 
shtxl. In these two yards are confined the dairy-stock of the farm during 
the winter months: they are supplied with hay in antique, equare hay- 
nicks, ingtniiously capped over, to protect the hay. with a thatched roof, 
very uwivh re^'mbling the pictures of Robinson Crusoe's hut. In each yard 
tw o of thorn are placetl. round which the shivering animals station thom- 
fr^h O'i :u< KH>u as the feeder gives them their diurnal ration, and then pa- 
tioutly ruminate the scanty contents. A dripping rain fell as we looked at 

* Mr. Oidnl, a «p«cUl trarvUng correvpondent upon agricultniv, of the Times. 
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&om which thdr heada were aheltered hj the thatched roof of the 
ck, ool J to hare it poured in a hemTier sticain on their necks and 
era. In ihie other yard tlie cows had finiahed their provender, and 
1 tiidr diflsatiirfaetion widi its meagre diaracter hy hatting each other 
the rack. The largest and greediest liaTing finidied her own duure, 
liately didodges her neither, wliile slie, in lier torn, repeats tbe 
ipon the next, and so the diase h^gins, the cows digging their horns 
ich other's sides, and discontentedly panning one another throagh 
!t and miry yard. Leaving the yard we passed into tlie fields, dnk- 
ef eiy step in the soar, wet grass-lands. Here, little heaps of dang, 
hansted relics of the hay, lh>m which the cows derive their only sop- 
a winter, were heing scattered thinly over the ground, to aid in the 
ctioQ of another crop of hay." 

lave shown how much good a wealthy landlord may find 
) profit to do in the way of improving agriculture. Mr. 
I intimates that for such a state of things as is exhibited in 
ast picture, we are also to hold the landlord accountable. 
[}aird likewise says, ^ On all hands the farmer suffers : he 
rent for space occupied by his landlord's trees ; he provides 
>r for his landlord's game, which, in return, feed upon liis 
; [it is for this reason many landlords will not allow the 
s to be touched ;] if he attempts to plough out inferior pas- 
his crop becomes an additional feeding-ground for the game ; 
tt the small fields and crooked fences prevent all efforts at 
xDj of labor, and compel him either to restrict his cultira- 
or execute it n^ligently and unprofitably.** 
9d keep us evermore free from a '' powerful oonservatiT») 
•d gentry," a curse not unmixed vrith good though it be. 
'a^es of laborers were mentioned to me at 8#. Caird says 
ind 8«^ and sometimes Qs. ; but it was added, significantly, 
6«. worth of work is only given in such a case. 
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CHAPTER XLIL 

! 

Bath— Warminstor— Surly Postmaster— A Doabtful Character— Mil j 
Inakecpcrand Pretty Chambermaid — The Tap-Room flre-slde— Boifc ' 
Civility — Rdny Morning in a Country Inn — Coming to Maitet— Hi 
Road in a Storm — Scudding. 

TT was raining hard when I again reached Bristol, and I at 
-*■ once jumped on board a train ready to leave for Bath. Here 
I found that my friends had walked on, and after looking at tbe 
"pump-room" and a grimy old cathedral, and getting a dinner, fl 
determined to follow them. There was no public conveyance^ 
that evening, and I started on foot, thinking to overtake them at 
Warminster. 

At the top of a high hill I stopped under a tree during a tern- 
ix)rary torrent of rain, and looked back at what I could not hdp 
thinking would be a grand view if there were but a gleam rf 
sunshine upon it ; perhaps it was grander by help of the ima^ ] 
ation in the obscurity of the rain and drifting scud and murlf \ 
cloud of smoke that was swept fhigrant towards me from tlie d^i ' 
Bath is situated among and up the sides of extensive hills, anl • 
the country about it is much of it well wooded and studded wi4 '; 
numerous villas. The town is remarkably well built, with M- 
merous stately terrace-houses, of the same fine, soft-tinted saad- ' 
stone (Bath-stone) that I described at Liverpool. It is a famoa '- 
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watering-place, yoa know; ^a m<N-t of merry-making** there 
been in it in days past, bat now, though bj no means a de- 
*A town, I believe its glory in this respect has departed. I 
lid judge it still to be a place of great wealth and elegance, 
less distinguished for gayety and folly than formerly. All I 
say of the inhabitants really, from personal observation, is, 

they ^know enough to stay in when it rains,^ for I hardly 
one in the streets, except the men who were waiting by the 
e covered ^chairs,** such as Mrs. Skewton is represented by 
ikshanks to be wheeled about in by her lanky page. I saw 
dreds cf these, ranged in the streets as hackney-coaches are 
V towns, but no carriage of any kind, public or private ; per- 
I the Bath coachmen had again ^met to a cold swarry." 
Lfter a walk of two miles into the country, I found I had been 
directed, and had a good deal of difficulty in finding the right 
L I onoe asked the way of two laborers, and their replies 
e in such language, and they were so stupid, that I could not 
the least idea of what they meant. My guess was, that they 
er could not understand what I wanted, or that they did not 
w themselves whether or not it was the Warminster road that 
r were at work upon. It was ailer four o'clock when I at 
;th got npon the straight road, with seventeen miles before me 

hilly road, with a thin, slimy chalk-mud under foot I 
ped onoe again during another tremendous torrent, taking the 
wtJOBoSXj to bait at a neat little inn, and reached Warmiuster, 
r A hard poll, at nine o'clock. The first building in the town, 
«a oome firom Bath, is a fine old church, going round the 
I of which you enter abruptly upon a close-built street of old 
!faed two-story bouses. 

he postmaster had no letters for me, and seemed to be very 
y that I should have expected him to have. I looked from 
inn to another, not finding my friend?, and finally, muddy, 
19 
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imt, aiid tired t*i)OugUf tttopfMid at wbal eeeined Uie !&< ii 
ilieett s !iDui»* of kumbk a^peuraue^* 

I ileiinMl to be fthowed to tnj room. lU^ister, mistre^ 
snii Buotd immediately ^urroundod and eyed me closc^f i 
<vuU not but rtumoQiber that 1 mighty protMAl>h\ bear a mm^ 
)ip{tearaDce to tlieta. As 1 take o^ my cape, uaaid-^a vtM^ 
tuokmjf, bi^'k-ejed Utile girl^ — catches it up, aiul nms iM l€ 
it by the kitchen Bre (an absurd operatioTi^ a:$ it b made o( 
fiUk); {(be b back in a mament witb a ligbt^ and^ ili\jng my 
iCAck, «bow5 me up to a pleasant n>om, with a deep, dark-cur 
hf4— «iides out, and b a^oin back In a mciinent wUb elippei 
aiikd to lake my bhoe^i to be dried, and what w<>uld I wj^ 
supper? I dediue eupper, and intend to go to bed at 
Down she goes^ and, aAer a moment more, in pops the Ian 
** Wai? y«ii miderbtood aright^ ^it ? — no e tipper, sir ? — not a 
down, sir ? — going to bed, sir ? — directly, sir, withoat sapper, 
and while saying this, he bustles about the room, locks the 
doors, puts the keys in his pocket, and then turns towar 
with a suspicious look at my knapsack. ^ Yes," I answer, 
ly; and, drawing out shirt, socks, and tooth-brush, ^I 
supper upon the road, and I thought I had best get my c; 
off, and at once to bed." ^ Ah ! I see, sir ; quite right, sir 
yes, sir; dry stockings tooy sir; yes, sir; indeed, sir, I wa 
aware ; beg pardon, sir : but, indeed, would you step down 
a moment, sir — fine fire in the tap, sir— dry yourself, if you ' 
please, fw a mdment, I would have the room put in better 
for you, sir ; indeed, the bed is hardly — ^if you would, ^r — 
yoti, sur," 

In the tap-room were three fellows with smock-frodu. 
approached, one called to another, who was nearer the I 
give me his seat, and offered me, with truly rustic grace, hii 
emptied pot of beer. I dislike to repulse what is meai 
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I s 80 1 tasted it, and tried to enter into conversation with 

^'^ I soon found it was impossible ; for I could make nothing 

♦^^Mliindg of their replies, and I doabted if they could under- 

f*^ sue much better. So I contented myself with listening, 

('^ ^ey eontinoed to talk or mumble with each other. The 

'^^^^•^ cf their conyersation were beer and « the girls :" of the 

■^^ ^*>pic they said nothing to be repeated ; of the former, they 

^^^* Uie fiunners never gave worse drink than that they were 

^■^jjljhig — ^it was most good for nothing, some of it, what 

y Cvre oni." And one told how he had had to drink so much 

^ ^<Nioe^ it had made him clear sick; and then another told 

"^} oo the other hand, he had made himself sick one day, when 

^Ifeebody wouldn't give him as much beer as he wanted, by 

^i^f a drangfat of cold water. 

When the little maid came in to say that my bed was now 

*qml» ready,'' and I rose to withdraw from the circle, they all 

a Bingolar jerk forward of their heads and touched their 

i with their right hand, as a parting salutation. 

** Would you let me take something el^ down to be dried now, 

■r, your coat, sir, or any thing — the socks, sir ; thank you, sir. 

Hope jodH sleep well, sir." 

Well, I did sleep. It was nine in the morning when I awoke, 
aad there was a steady roar upon the tiles — the rain still con- 
tioned. I drew the window-curtain, and there was Geoffrey 
Gnjooili picture almost to the life : a sleepy old gray mare 
'letting it rain^ a draggle-tailed cock on a smoking dunghill, 
cyong with the air of a miserable sick saint the riotous orgies of 
a eompaay of mad ducks, deep in their favorite liquor ; half a 
doaen doves huddled moping together on the thatch of the stable 
—a aombre tone over every thing, and rain, rain, ndn. 

^ Hope yon rested well, sir," said the landlord, as I reached the 
hei of the crooked stairs ; ^ a dirty day, sir. Have your shoes, 
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p? Wliatll ycMi pleaw lo Imve for l>t'eokfii;sttf sir? St^^k* 
O ye&j ftir — or cluifif siri give you rery nkc chop, sir; J^^ 
tlmnk yoti, sir, WaJlt in licrc, sir? Readj siiortly, ^r*" 

To gtn to the breakfast I waa l<^cl through tbe kitchen, a krp 
rfiotn with izuldJen aud box-^o^U and whip9 and sitTaps htmg i^ 
with the haeon on the ceiling and walb. The breakfast^itxn 
(dhimg-room) was much larger than any roota you would havi 
ga{»f»o^dp from the front of Uic house, it wa^ likely to conttkf 
■pte pXim wad oclagoual, with a single great red-curtainad b9i- 
wiaduw tind stately, high-badted diaif^, suggesting a corporate 
biuiqueL 

** Gomg on, iir — yes* eir*"* All my things are brought, dj7 
and wawn, and nicely fold<*d ; and now I hare curiosity lo know 
what value is placed upon so much suavity* The landlord meets 
my request witb deprecating gesture and grimace, as if it waj i 
pity that the custom of society made eueh a form necessary be- 
tween a host and his guest — as if he were about to say, ** I am 
grieved that you should mention it ; really, it la I that am in- 
debted to you for thij honor; but if you ioisist^ ^by"^ — ending tbfi 
a$ide^ but etill low, hurried, and indistinct — " sixpence for bed 
and a shilling for breakfast, and (sliall I say threepence ?) for 
Boots, sir,'^ ** Yes, and the pest to that excellent little chamber 
maid, ^£ you please.'* "Oh, my little girl, sir; oh, thank ye, m^ 
you are very good, sir — yes, eir^ you can't miss it, sir; straight 
road after you pass the gate, air» Gbotf-morning, sir; sbould be 
glad to see you if you are this way again, sir, or any of yotff 
friendtw Coot^momLng, sir. Hope you'll have a fine day yet, sirl 
It's slacking up e'en now, I think. Indeed it is, sir ! Ah, youll 
have a &ie day for a walk, i^ir. £rc^-momlng^ air." 
4 * If it slackens at all, it is only for a moment, and then tiie nin 
"■'■ poors down again densely and with renewed vehemenoe ; and the 
wind, coming ftom behind, furly twists me aboat, and hnrries me 
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; in its strong fitful gusts. It is market-day in Wanninstery 
and, as I go out, every body and every thing else seems to be 
f5P"'"«g in« Men, women, and children, in all sorts of English 
▼diides — spring-carts, taxed-carts, great broad-wheeled carts, or 
long wagons, with bodies of a curious curved form flaring out 

the wheels, canvas tops, stretched over all, upon hoops ; 
two horses abreast, drawing them in a double set of 

I ; oflener two or three, and frequently four, five, or six, all 
in A line (tandem), great, intelligent beasts, keeping well to the 
left, where none will interfere with them, and they can legally 
barm no one. (^ Keep the lefl," is the rule of the road in Eng- 
land ; not the right, as with us.) They are driven without reins ; 
and more than once this morning I saw the driver, well dosed 
with beer, I suppose, and fatigued with night-work, fast asleep on 
the top of his load. Once I saw a gentleman, who had nearly 
nin against (me of these sleeping fellows, strike him smartly with 
his whip as he passed — ^ You had best wake up, sir ; who's your 

master?" "Mr. y of , sir," answered the man, rubbing 

hinuelfl " Very well ; I shall let him know what sort of a carter 
he has." A Yankee driver, so waked up, would have replied to 
the whip first, perhaps. Gentlemen come at a spanking pace, in 
dog-carts, or in the saddle, screwing their heads as deep as they 
can into their drab coats, bending low, and their hats pulled down 
tight upon their brows, hardly ever with an umbrella, but with a 
groQB with gold hat-band by their side sometimes. They look 
ioowlingly, as they approach, at me ; with my hat-brim turned 
up before and down behind to shed the water from my face, my 
water-proof cape tightly fastened at my waist behind, and swell- 
ing and fluttering before, my ai-ms folded under it, I return their 
inquiring stare complacently ; some, as they come up, draw their 
lips resolutely tighter, and give me about quarter of a nod, as if 
they understood and approved my arrangement. Men on foot. 
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mod womeiif toOt with dogs and pattens and cdd green and Un 
vmbrallMy and bundks and bagi and biiikets mad hampers al 
aiges and p«re^ in handkercbte^ i old and jetong, hmm tad 
ladsy generaUj tbiee or fbur couple tJOkgetlier, ooraiiig to town iii 
a hdidajy UmMj laoghioi^ lad eoandj joking i bound lo eiJV 
thenuelTM spite of the sfaiuibeltil Inddicsacj of the wind^ and 1^ 
diill drenehing of the rmx^ and the misplaoed altachment to ibar 
finely of the spattering tntid. 
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CHAPTER XLm. 

The Soatli-Downs-- Wiltshire LaDdtcape— Chalk and Flint— Inigation— 
The Cost and Profit of Water-Meadows— Sewerage Water— IrrigaUon 
in Old Times. 

COON after leaving Warminster, began a qaite different style 
^ of landscape from anj I have before seen: long ranges and - 
large groups of high hills with gentle and gracefully undulatfaM^.:^ 
slopes ; broad and deep dells between and within them, througfr. 
which flow in tortuous channels streamlets of exceedingly pure, 
sparkling water. These hills are bare of trees, except rarely a 
dose body of them, covering a space of perhaps an acre, and evi- 
dently planted by man. Within the shelter of these you will 
sometimes see that there is a large farm-house with small stables. 
The valleys are cultivated, but the hills in greater part are cov- 
ered, without the slightest variety, except what arises from the 
changiDg contour of the ground, with short, fine grass, standing 
thinly, but sufficiently close to give the appearance, at a little 
distance from the eye, of a smooth, velvety, green surface. 
Among the first of the hills I observed, at a high elevation, long 
angular ramparts and earth-works, all greened over. Within 
them, and at the summit of the hill, were several extensive 
tumuli, evidently artificial (though I find nothing about it in the 
bo(^), and on the top of one of these was a shepherd and dog 
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and a lai^ge flbck of sheep, appearing of gigantic nse agai 
leaden dkrads behind* In the conne of the da j I met wit! 
of these flocks, and nearij all the hiU-land seemed give 
them. I was upon the border, in ftet, of tlie great Soui 
district, and, daring the next week, the greater part of the « 
through which we were traveling was of the same genen 
acter of landscape, though not always as green, -wum 
pleasing as in these outslurts. 

Geolo^^callj, it is a chalk district, the whole earth, hi 
low, and to any depth that I saw it exposed, being more 
white, generally graj, bat sometimes white as snow. T 
stone is flint, which occurs in small boulders or pebbles, a 
a hardened crust of carbonate of lime minted irr^;u]ar 
the chalk, more thickly on the hill-tops, and often gathi 
beds. The road is made of these flint pebbles, broken fi: 
their chalk-crust, powdered by the attrition of wheels, is 
up into a slippery paste during such heavy rains as I wa 
riencing, and mokes the walking peculiarly fatiguing. 1 
upon the hills is very dry and thin. In the valleys it is 
and richer, being composed, in a considerable part, of tfa 
of the higher country, and the wheat and forage crops ai 
very luxuriant. Advantage is sometimes taken of the stn 
form water-meadows, and the efiect of irrigation can ol 
seen at a considerable distance in the deeper green and 
density of the grass upon them. As these meadows are < 
agricultural value, I will describe the method of construct 
management of them. 

An artificial channel is made, into which the water of \ 
may be turned at will. This is carried along for as grea 
tance as practicable, so as to skirt the upper sides of fiel 
convenient surface for irrigation. At suitable intervals tb 
gates and smaller channels, and eventually a great nun 
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or duct8> through which the water is distributed. The fields 
livided bj low walls, so that the water can be retained upon 
i aa long as is desired, and then drawn off to a lower leveL 
moolj, a series of meadows, held bj different farmers, are 
ied from one source, and old custom or agreement fixes the 
of commencing the irrigation and the period of time at which 
vrater shall be mored from one to another, 
he main flooding is usuallj given in October, after the grass 
been doaelj eaten off bj neat stock. It is {hen allowed to 
iin resting or quietlj flowing over the land for two or three 
cs; or for two weeks, and, after an interval of a daj or two, 
wo weeks more. This consolidates the grassj surface, and 
mages the growth of roots. The grass springs and grows 
riantlj afier it, and, as soon as it is ol>served to flag, the 
r is again let in for two or three weeks ; it maj be twice 
ig the winter. Whenever a scum is observed to form, indi- 
^ that decomposition is commencing below, the water b im- 
iatelj drawn. In warm weather this wiU occur veiy soon, 
aps in a daj or two. I believe it is intended not to allow 
irater ever to freeze upon the meadows. In the spring, bj 
oaiddle of March, sometimes, sheep and lambs are turned on 
le grass. After being fed pretty dosety, thej are removed, 
the meadows are left for a crop of hay. They are ready for 
ring in less than two months, and are then, after a short in- 
aly pastured again with homed cattle and horses. Some 
idowB are never pastured, and yield three heavy crops of 
. Mr. Pusey (a member of Parliament) declares, that he 
ps sheep upon his water-meadows, in Berkshire, at the rate 
thirty-six an acre, well fed, and intimates his belief that the 
duce of grass-land is doubled by irrigation. Grass and hay, 
irever, from irrigated meadows, are of slightly less nourishing 
ality. It is generally said, that a single winter's flooding will 
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mcrease the gnmth of gnn eqyal to a tofHdiesaiig of tkif 
(thirty biuhd) kiadfl of dung; 

We may judge aomewhat fitm tfaese fiieta and 
practical men, whether, in anj giYen circomstaiioeay we can 
to oonstruct the dam, chairadfl, g>toSy shuces, ete^ by whkA 
may use this method of fertilisiiig our meadows. There nti 
millions of acres in the Umted States that coold be 
made subject to the system. The outlay for 
might often be veiy inconsiderable, and the labor of making 
of them, after eonstrubtion, wonM be almost nothing. The 
of conveying manure, and its distribution by carta and mnai\ 
labor, is a veiy important item in the expenditore of BM»t of o»' 
eastern farms ; and, though this is felt less here, where bbor ii 
cheaper, we may obtain many eomomical hints with regard to it 
from British practice. Fields distant from the farmstead, and 
hill-lands not easily accessible, should nearly always be enriched 
by bone, guano and other concentrated manures ; of which a man 
may carry more on his back than will be of equal value with 
many cart-loads of dung, or by some other means which will dis- 
pense with long and heavy transportation. I have obtained in* 
creased crops, with a saving of some hundred dollars a-year of 
expenditure, in this way. 

Different streams vary in their value for irrigation. The 
muddiest streams are the best, as they generally carry suspended 
a great deal of the fertile matter of the land through which they 
liave flowed ; often, too, road-washings, and other valuable drain- 
ing?, have been taken along with them, and these are caused to 
be deposited upon the meadow. A perfectly transparent fluid 
will often, however, have most valuable salts in solution ; and I 
noticed that most of the Wiltshire streams were peculiarly clear, 
reminding me of the White Mountain trout-brooks. It is said 
that streams abounding in fish, and which have abundance of 
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I i^axits and liixuriaiit vegetation upon their borders, are 
be relied apoQ as the most enriching in their deposit 
into which the sewerage of krge towns is emptied, are 
B of the greatest value for agricaltaral purposes. A stream 
I enridied is tamed to important account near Edinburg : cer- 
kndfly which were formerly barren wastes, being merely the 
D, dry sands thrown up by the sea in former times, having 
1 nmoged so that they may be flowed. Tlie expense of the 
iras great — about one hundred dollars an acre — and 
cost of flooding is very much greater than usual — 
Bmr or five dollars an acre ; but the crops of hay are so frequent 
■nd enormoos (ten cuttings being made in a season), that some 
ports of the meadow rent for one hundred dollars a-year for one 
■Gfe, and none for less than seventy-five dollars ! 

It is estimated by the distinguished agriculturist, Smith of 
Deanston, that the sewerage-water of a town may be contracted 
for, to be delivered, (sent by subterranean pipes and branches, 
10 that it may be distributed over any required surface,) eleven 
miles oat of town, for four cents a ton. I^Ir. Hawksley, a pru- 
dent engineer, offers to convey it five miles, and raise it two hun- 
dred feet, for five cents a ton ; the expense of carting it to the 
same distance and elevation being estimated at about $1. An- 
other estimate makes the expense of conveying and distributing 
Qanore, in the solid form, as compared with liquid, at fifteen dol- 
hn to seventy-five cents, for equal fertilizing values. Professor 
Johnston estimates the annual fertilizing value of the sewerage 
of a town of one thousand inhabitants, as equal to a quantity 
(»f goano whidi, at present American prices, would be worth 
$13,000. Smith of Deanston estimates the cost of manuring an 
acre by sewerage, conveyed in aqueducts and distributed by jet- 
pipes, at three dollars an acre, and that of fertilizing it to an 
equal degree, in the usual way, by farm-yard manure, at fifteen 
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dolkn. Oo Bri ae ria gfliattlieCTpcnieqf eopf<7Baee«ri 
Imtionor MUdmwarebiiiiiohgMtomAawri^ 
land, tfaese ilgiii«« V9 iiot iHtiio0 penoiiil ia^^ 

The nae of nttour p^haintngi and the vine of-^dw ddtb 
fimn, TCiyiiil^ dantad willi qpniw vfOer, Iih baei 
have SQdi astemsUii(_ 
joang heilNigey flat wtnmSi 

tribiitioBi9 firoo thflir •tablM^ o^ kijgo nufteei. Itii 
leeted in Iwik^ iriiere it is retainfld unlfl poftreAediflri 
witli the waler «f iitigatiitt. This is tiwii^nn I7. 
pamps into the p^pet whidi oooTejr it» ao that it can be 
ed, (in one caae, over one hondred and sevenlj acres.) 
pipes are hard-burnt day-pipes, an indi thidk, jdned wiA 
meot, costing here about twelve and a-half eents a-yari 1^ 
pipe is laid under ground, and at convenient intervals there fi 
beads coming to the surface with stop-cocks, where a hoee <|! 
be attached and the water further guided in anj directioD. 1^ 
greater distances, a cart like those used ^ sprinkling the Ml 
streets of our dties is used. It is conjectured that, eveotiid|| 
all manure will be furnished to land in a state of soIntioD. 

I believe irrigation is only used for grass in £ng]and; M' 
probably would be found of great advantage to other valdl 
crops. I have seen laige fidds of roots, apparently of the dl 
acter of turnips, irrigated in Qiina: rice, though it growtHH 
well on dry land, is so much benefited by irrigation that id 
hardly anywhere made a staple crop, unless there are iaoM 
for irrigation. I suspect that irrigation, and even that expeall 
form of it that I have lost described, might be profitably m 
for certain plants, by our market-gardeners ; for celery and 
paragus for instance ; and it is well known that enormous sta 
berries, and unusually large and long-continuing crc^ of th 
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^Mre itsalted from an inefBcieDt and unsystematic kind of irriga- 
^mtL A small experiment, made bj myself, with Indian com, 
^enlied in a great growth of stalk and in unhealthy malfonned 



Imgatioii is of the least advantage upon heavy clay soils, and 
tf the greatest upon light sandy loams with gravelly subsoils. 
Ik is very desirable that the construction of the soil should be 
ndi thmt the water may gradually and somewhat rapidly filter 
Umag^ it; and it is considered of great importance, when the 
water is drawn off after the flooding (drowning is the local term), 
'Aat it should be very completely removed, leaving no small 
pools upon the surface. Stagnating water, either above or be- 
low the sar&ce, is poisonous to most plants. 

I may remind those who have a prejudice against new prac- 
tiees in agriculture, that irrigation was practiced as long ago as 
the days of the patriarchs. In this part of England it has been 
in use since about the beginning of the seventeenth century, at 
which time an agreeably-written book on the subject was publish- 
ed by one Rowland Vaughan, Esq. The account of the way 
that he was first led to make systematic trial of irrigation, and 
the manner in which he proceeded, is amusing and instructive : 

« In the month of March I happened to find a mole or wont's nest raised 
OD the brim of a brook in my meade, like a great hillock ; and fh>m it there 
imned a little streame of water (drawn by the working of the mole), down a 
diehring groond, <me pace broad, and some twenty in length. The running 
of tUs little streame did at that time wondcrfnlly content mo, seeing it 
plrarfng greene, and that other land on both sides was ftill of moes, and 
Ude4KHiiid tor want of water. This was the first cause I undertook the 
diowidpg of groonda. 

^ Now to proceed to the execution of my worke : being perswaded of the 
ezcellency of the water, I examined how many footc fall the brookc yielded 

* I hmf ncn eztsuritv fields of malae Irrigated, on the Rio Onade, a&d learMty taj 
If gfwn ezMpt by irrigation in the TaUey of that rirer. 




Ihm mj nlll to 
uredniUa Ihwtlija 

mjnilll ttntm mod te 
gEBodlMieraiiA hk 
pkitim; Iml flih An bigli 
ditioii ctnoatd 

«<HaTiiigTlmreiflM 
mj gromid wottkl tflbid te 
dlTcn water fUk on 

eight foote : irUflli gave ■• gnik adrsilige cf 
than I wts €f alM •wm POINT aUa to doi 

""I aoqnidiitod thnwUh mj pnims} teflM 1nIi« » 
worth and good aatan^ g«f» ■• laalre to ikot An out and 
hia side the river: the other, mj tenanty belqgTefy aged and riaq^ ly ^ 
perawadoa I could nae, would yield hia oooenty ^n*>ftg*ng ft woold moH 
hia grouDdB, jea, eometimea hia i^le treea ; and men told Idai walerinNi 
raise the roeh, and kill hia oowaUpe, whioh WM the dileftat iovir H 
dangfaten had to tricke the ICaj-pole withaL 

<* After I had wrco^t thiu fitr, I canaed my Berrant, a JoiBer, to millft' 
levell to diacoTer what quantity of groond I ndf^t obtaine from the mt^. 
of the water ; aUowing hie doubling oouEee, compaaHing hiUa to euiy t 
plym or eren, which fell out to be some three hundred aeree. 

''Afterl had plymneditupoiiatrueleTeIl,IbetookeniyBdf totiieflKfiV 
of my tenants, fHendaaod neig^boun, in running my maine trench, idiiehl 
call my trench^royaL I call it so, becanae I hare within the oontenticf 19 
worke, counter-trenchea, defendlng-trenchea, topplng4renche8, winter ml 
snmmer-trenchea, double and treble-trenches, a trayeraing-trench wift 1 j 
point, and an everlasting-trench, with other troubHaome trencfaea, whichii 
a map I will more lively ezpresse. When the inhabitants of the cooil^.] 
wherein I inhabit (namely the Goldoi Valley) saw I had begun some p«l ' 
of my worke, they summoned a consultatton agidnst me and my man Jo^ 
the leveller, saying our wits were in our hands, not in oar heads ; 101^ 
both, for three or four years lay levell to the whole conntiy's oensoie fbr 
such engineers as their fbrefathers heard not. of, nor they well able to ea> 
dure without merryments. 

" In the running and casting of my trench-royal, though it was levelM 
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■ the beginning to the end, upon the face of the ground, yet in the boi- 
• I did Ukewiie levell it to avoyde error. 

'For tbe breadth and depth, my proportion ib ten foote broad, and four 
it deep; onkvinthe beginning, to fetch the water to my drowning 
, I nud it lome lialf mile eight foote deep, and in some places iii|c- 
broad. All tbe rest of the course, for two ndlcs and a half in 
l^gtlk, flooording to my former proportion. When my worke began in the 
^9 of tli0 oountiy to earry a shew of profit, it pleased many out of their 
\ tQ giTe it commendationB, and applaud the invention." 



The anthor then makes a considerable digression, to account 
6r a dekj in his proceedings, which was occasioned by processes 
kmed against him from the courts of Star Chamber, Chancery, 
and Waides, to compel him to deliver his niece and ward into 
' cnttod J* 



**Tbttm eoarts," he obeenree, " bred more white haires in my head in one 
jmt than all my weWdiod water-works did in sixteen. So leaving my 
wantoo ward in London, in the custody of a precisian or puritan taylor, 
' who would not endure to heare one of his journeymen swcarc by the cross 
«l Us ihcari ; so ftill was he of sanctity in deceipt But the first news I 
kaid waa, that he had nuuricd my Welch niece to his Englis nephew ; and 
tt i^y return, I was driven to take his word, that he was neither privy to 
te eontract, nor the marriage." 

Iff. Vanghan next gives the following directions for carrying 
this plao into effect : 

" Having prepared your drowning course, be very careAil that all the 
{round snlgect to the same, whether meadow, pasture, or arable, be as plain 
•i any garden-plotte, and without furrows. Then follows your attendance 
in flood-times : see that you suffer not your fiood water by negligence to 
pass away into the brooke, river, and sea, but by your sluice command it 
to your grounds, and continue it playing thereon so long as it appears 
nmddy. In the beginning of March clear your ground of cold water, and 
keep it as dry as a child under the hands of a dainty nurse ; observing gen- 
erally that sandy ground will endure ten times more water than the clay. 
A day or two before you mow, if sufficient showers have not qualifii*d the 
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^^H driTt^bt of ^oiir gnniiid^ let dowa ^our elalco into your tn'iielz-itiTiLl. i 

^^1 ttacmby ;oii mny coinmaad bo mucb wivliT to ecTV« jcnit- turo a« you da 

^^1 BmlTct U to dL^acctid wheir you mean fimt to mow^ and you Kh&ll find \ 

^H monti^r of drowning in tbe morning bdWc y oti tnow «o profiuble md good, 

^H Out commonly yoa gnlri t^^n or twf^lre days' odrantA^ in growing. Ftr 

^H drowning before mo\t1ngt n day. or erea twa or three, so applies tlit 

^H groQud, that it dotb moat swa^tly relcsiae \h^ root of every partkmlv 

^H gruie, alUioagh the van be never ho extf^aim hot Thla pracUee will oftea 

^^v mftke ft good oecond mowings nnd In walldj^ over gr^ouDdfi, I will k^ead u 

^H oa velvet, or a Tnrkey carpef 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

Ik^ DogBy and Sbepberds of Salislmry Plain — Village Almdioiues— 
Oitantatioa in A]iii»^rliig— A Forced March— At Home in Saliabmy 
—The Street Brodcs— Hie Cathedral— Architectural Remarks aod 
Atrioe— Tillage Chorchea. 

Wmfi chalk-hillsy or downs (locally called beak-land), are unen- 

'*- doted, and rarelj separated from the cultivated land bj more 

Am a low tmrf-wall, often not at all Once, in the course of the 

■PTBiiig^ I came near a flock of about two hundred sheep, feeding 

dase to die road, and stopped a few moments to look at them. 

TWj were thorough-bred South-downs ; the shepherd sat at a 

Ktde distance, upon a knoll, and the dog was nearer the flock. 

Growing dose up to the edge of the road, opposite the sheep, was 

t heavj piece of wheat ; one of them strayed over to it. The 

^tug cocked his ears and turned quickly several times towards his 

lllaBter, as if knowing there was business for liim, and waiting foi 

Qvden. But the shepherd was looking another way, and others 

^ the flock, lifting their heads as I approached them, and seeing 

4ieir comnide on the other side of the road, began to rush after 

Ilim, as is the manner of sheep ; and directly there were a dozen 

Eagerly nipping the wheat, and more following. The dog, sitting 

freely still waited for orders, till the shepherd, turning, spoke 

t|iiiddy in a low monosyllable. Right over the heads of the 

20 
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flock, boanding from head to head, sprang the do^ T^ni 
tharplj as he reached the road; the tmants retumed, and Al 
whole flock broke at once into a hard nm — the dog dashmg M 
one way, then the other, closing them rapidlj up, and ke^qg 
them in a dense mass, until, at another shout from the shqilMi^ 
who had not risen, all at once halted, and, turning heads out, wot 
to feeding, soon closing about the dog, leaving onlj a space of a 
few feet vacant around him* The dogs used by most of the siMj^ 
herds seem to be mongrels, generally low in the l^s, with gnetf 
heads, short necks, and rather shaggy. One that was said to bi 
very sagacious and well-tndned, and for whidi I waa asked ikaif 
hilars, appeared as if a cross of a spaniel with a terriar. Geo- 
erally, the dogs were valued at only from two to five dollars. 

It cleared about noon ; and after the rain ceased the air was 
calm, hot, and steamy. I recollect but one village, two rows of 
ugly, glaring, red brick houses, relieved by a church, rectory, sod 
two other buildings, cool and pleasing, under shade of ivy ; sod 
a large, old establishment, with cupalo and dock, and a square, 1 
green, shady court in front of it — devoted, as appeared by so 
inscription on its front, by somebody's bequest two hundred yean 
ago, to the maintenance, in comfort, of a certain number of aged 
widowers and bachelors of the parish. Such retreats, for vanom 
denominations of the poor and unfortunate, called almshouses and 
hospitals (vulgarly, "Vpittals"), are to be seen in almost every 
town in England. They are of all degrees of comfort — some 
stately and luxurious — others, and these quite conunon, mere 
cottages — hovels sometimes — generally very old, and nearly 
always of ancient foundation. With more or less ostentation, the 
name of the founder is displayed on the front — sometimes with 
his bust, statue, arms, or a ridiculous allegorical sculpture. This 
plan for sending a djring sinner's name down to future genera- 
tions, with the grateful embahnment of charity, seems latterly oat 
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tf frshioii. What improved type of character does it indicate, 
Ifcil tiie rich oftener prefer now to make their tribute to publie 
r bj having their gift-monej used while they yet live, and 

\ amount of it paraded with their names in the newspapers? 
'left hands," probably, do not read the newspapers. 

I waa disappointed in not finding my friends at this village, bat 
I after leaving it met two Grermans traveling on foot, who stud 
ttey had met, at three hours back, two gentlemen, who wore hats 
and kn^Macks like mine. I feared that, not hearing from me at 
SalisboTj, they would conclude I had gone on by Cirencester, to 
dw Ide of Wight, and would go by the flve-o*clock train to over- 
take me. It was therefore necessaiy that I should hasten in to 
vrest them. I yet made two or three stoppages, once to con- 
vene with a shepherd, and once to sketch the outlines of a group 
if collages, intending to take the coach, which I was told would 
be passing in a few minutes. But when coming up a hill, I rose 
ihe fine spire of the cathedral, some three miles distant, and the 
eoach still not in sight, I strapped tight my knai>sack and went 
the rest of the way at ^ double quick." Teamsters stopped their 
wmgoos as I met them, children at the cottage-doors called their 
mdhen to help look at mc, and at the office of the ^ Wilts Game 
Law Reporter," as I entered the town, taking the middle of the 
street, a fiit old gentleman in top-boots eagerly took out his watch 
and timed me, evidently supposing it was some interesting affair 
on a wager. Finding the postoffice, but not finding any note for 
me, I hastened on still to the station, which was well out of the 
town on the other side, and which I reached at the same moment 
with the delaying stage-coach. The train started a moment afler- 
wmrds. The policeman in attendance was certain tliat no persons 
such as I described had entered the station-houso, and I returned 
to the town, and going first to the cathedral, there found J. and 
C. lying under the trees in delighted contemplation of its beauty. 
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We spent Sunday at Salbbury. We were fortunate in finding 
a comfortable, quiet, old inn, in which we were the onlj lodgaii 
Ailer once getting acquainted with the crooked, elaborate stu^ 
ways and passages, and learning the relatiye position of our cham- 
bers and the common rooms, we were as much at home, as quiel, 
and as able to command whatever we had occasion for, as if we ] 
had leased the house, furnished, and manned it. The landlady j 
was our housekeeper, the servants our domestics. We saw » \ 
one but them, (till night, when we happened to discover, m a n- J 
mote subterranean comer, a warm, smoky, stone-cavern, in wliiek 
a soldier, a stage-coachman, and others, were making merry wilk 
ladies, beer, and song,) and them we saw only as we chose to. 
We had a large, comfortable parlor, with dark-colored furniture, 
of an age in which case was not sacrificed to decoration ; a dais 
and l)ow-window, old prints of Nelson's victories, and Garrid 
and Siddons in Shakspearian characters, a smouldering sea-coal 
fire, several country newspapers, and a second-hand la;>t week'« 
Times. Preposterous orders were listened to without a smik, 
recoi])ts for Yankee dishes distinctly understood in all their elabo- 
ration without impatience, and to the extent of the resources of 
the establishment faithfully executed. Only once was the nuld 
business-manner of our hostess disturbed by an appearance of 
surprise ; when we told her that we were Americans, she raised 
her eyes in blank incredulity, and asked, " You don*t mean yon 
were bom in America, sir?** — meaning, unquestionably, '*how 
could you be so white?" The servants kept out of sight; our 
room >Yas " put to rights,** our clothes arranged in a bureau, while 
we were at breakfjist ; and when we were seated, and had got 
fairly under way with an excellent home-like dinner, the girl who 
acted for waiter, seeming to understand our humor, put a hand- 
bell on the table and withdrew, saying that we would please to 
call her when we wanted any thing. 
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Akmg the sides of many of the streets of Salisbury there flows, 
k little canals some six feet wide by two or three deep, with 
faqnent bridges to the houses, a beautifully clear, rapid stream 
of water. Otherwise, the general appearance of the town is of 
lieigre interest compared with others we have been in. But it 
bas one crowniiig glory — ^the cathcdraL 

The cathedral, in many of its parts, and from certain positions, 
M « whole, is very beautiful ; the symmetrical spire, especially 
■gMDSt an evening sky, is very fine. It is taller by several feet 
Ihan any other in England, though overtopped by several of tlie 
Continental churches. 

We have more pleasure in contemplating it, and enjoy more 
to wander around and through it, than any we have seen before. 
It is more satisfactory to us. This, I believe, is partly because 
of its greater size, partly because of its completeness, its unity : 
tfaoagh six hundred years old, you would not readily perceive in 
■pproocbing it that it was not entirely a new edifice ; no repairs, 
no additions, especially no meddlesome restorations. Its history 
is worthy of note with respect to this : it was only thirty-eight 
years in construction, except the spire, which was added rather 
hter, and is more florid, which is only to be regretted. 

We admire and enjoy it, and yet not nearly so much as we 
■hoold have expected to from an imagination of what such a 
great, expensive, and artistic pile would be. You will wonder 
why. I don't know that I can tell you. It fails in massivencss 
and grandeur. From some quarters it appears a mere clutter of 
wall, windows, buttresses, and pinnacles, each of which may be 
fine enough in itself, but which gain nothing from their combina- 
tbn. There is nowhere a suflicicnt breadth and mass of wall, I 
Bospect, for the grandeur we demand. Once or twice only did it 
awaken any thing like a sense of sublimity, und then it did not 
appear to me to be due to any architectunil intention. 
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Oiioe» fate in tbe diji and akiM^ I mm maSavg fiEom Afefd[ 
of one tansept towwii Ae (OUier, when m caMCkMi cwm o^ 
me pftrtaking of «we. Aft e r w id iy im teyiag to an^yao n|iit>jj| 
occaaionad H^ I fbood tliift m/fiwe wae tamed tomidi twognt^ 
dark window^ a cMsidevriile ipooe of adbrakn^i^ 
and a Bqgara^ maaBive ImttfOfl^ aU ia tba deep dMda betma^ 
two trana^ti. Fi«Bdieriinp]e^eolitai7grBiidewai|daol0B«j(r 
of the dazk i«»eea% thfice had eoBe « eomion on lundB^ and 1^ 
dnranoe, to me um cloqpient than aU ebe of tlM gin^ 

The wan ofor and bdimd thie, ^ an evul ^aoi^ wat M^ 
op by three of the triple windowi, which, look at the ealheM 
from an J dh«otioo yon will) joa, lee eieij where repeated^ imd 
the fonn becomes ngl j. Not agl j in itiel^ but ngl j and ff^ 
by 60 much repetition^ in an edifice of each grandeur. If al 
these windows, with all their forms, proportion, color, and fiishioa 
of carving, had been the work of one man, they were evideDlIf 
that man's am idea; if of many men, then they were servile ini- 
tations. One wonld be, perhaps, a worthy and beantiinl desip 
— a hundred are paltry, ignominioos, mechanical copies; thij 
might be iron-castiiigs, for all the value the chisel has given the& 
Should ih&re not be, with saffident regard to symmetrical noi- 
formity, evidence of independent design in the detaik of ereij 
part <^ an edifice of such magnitude ? 

From the little study that I was able to give Old-World anU* 
tecture, my advice to all building-committee gentlemen of no mors 
cultivated taste than my own (that to sudi these crude thoogfali 
may give hints of value, is my apology for printing them), wooU 
be, Stick to simplicity. The grand effect o£ architecture nuflt 
be from form and proportion. Favor designs, therefore, which^ 
in their grand ooHinea, are at once satisfactory ; then beware of 
enfeebling Iheir stnng features by childish ornaments and bab^ 
house appendagea. GHnplidty of outline is especially neceaaaif 
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f thing like dignity in an e^ce of moderate size. The 
»t parish churches of the old Saxon architecture, with thick, 
michiseled walls, strong enough to have needed no buttress- 
d therefore haying none — a low square tower or belfiy, with 
ead roof, and a veiy few irregularlj-plaoed, deep, round- 
d windows and portals, I have found &r more inspiring of 
olemni^ of humility which should accompany the formal 
dp of the Almi^ty, than most of the very large churches 
have been built with the greater wealth and more finical 
oflater generations. 
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BdfaiwiylTila— Otea^ aDtwrlCMBMUrrfi 

tnre— SttofchMdliBOWiB— Lny gteM . HBbotoft Ubonn— Bi^ I 

iiigandBDrntog~W1wnBb^eaart-"]Biii<a»--8hBcp.]^okBiy 
able RaUwajB ud Shoai. 

JlntllA. I- 

<< OTANDIN6 across the downs: coarse £. bj N^ n^ 
^ weather and light airs,** — r^gnUirlj at sea, without dMBi 
or compass. A strange, weary waste of elevated land, nndiilitiag 
like a prairie, sparsely greened over its gray surface with Aofl , 
grass; uninhabited and treeless; only, at some miles asnndfli^ 
broken by charming vales of rich meadows and dusters of ftm- 
houses and shepherds' cottages, darkly bowered aboot with tiis 
concentrated foliage of the whole ooontiy. 

For long intervals we were entirely out of sight of tree « 
house or man, or even sign of man, more than an indistinct cu^ 
track or traiL Had you any idea there was such a desert la 
England? 

The trails run crookedly, divide and cross frequently, and M 
rarely is there a rude guide-post Twice or thrice we were m 
completely lost as Oregon emigrants mi^t be in the wildemea^ 
and walked for miles with only the dim, yellowish spot that stool 
for the sun in the mbty firmament, to be guided by. Larp 
flocks, with shepherds and dogs, we sometimes saw, and hera 
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knd there a Equare dump of beech or fir trees, intended probablj 
■B an occasional retreat for the sheep. More rarely a great 
Mrm-houae, with stacks and stables and great sheep-yards, al- 
^rajs 80 sheltered about by steep slopes and trees, close planted 
apoQ some artificially-elevated soil, that we came by chance and 
unexpectedly in near proximity before we saw them. Occasion- 
i^y, CTen on the downs, and entirely unenclosed, there is culti- 
"Vated land and very large breadths of some single crop, much of 
^ood promise, too, but the wheat universally infested with char- 



Bat the valleys are finely cultivated, and the crops, especially 
«f ninfoin and lucerne, which is extensively grown here, very 
heavy. 

Sodnfinn and lucerne are both forage crops, somewhat of the 
■bancter of clover. Sainfoin only succeeds well, I believe, on 
lialky soils or where there is much lime, and has not been found 
af valne in the United States. Lucerne has been extensively 
sdlitated in some parts, but not generally with us. I have heard 
«f its doing well in a cold, bleak exposure upon the Massachu- 
setts coast, but it should have a warm, rich soil, deeply cultivated, 
sad be started well clean of weeds, when it may be depended 
npon to yield three to five heavy cuttings of green fodder, equal 
in value to clover, or three to seven tons of hay, of the value of 
which I am not well informed. 

The valley lands are sometimes miles wide, and cultivation is 
extended often far up the hills. The farms are all very large, 
sAen indttding a thousand acres of tillage land, and two, three or 
fnr thoasand of down. A farm of less than a thousand acres is 
ipiken of as small, and it often appears that one farmer, renting 
•n the land in the vicinity, {^ivcs employment to all the i)eople 
flf 1 village. Whether it is owing to this (to me) most repugnant 
ttile of things, or not, it is certainly just what 1 had exiwcted to 
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"toA in oonnectwii wiili itf UmI hhorem^ M0GI mm lower 
than afifwbcns d^j in Eoglmid— ^Mmsn, and mxmeixmBA bix^ 
ImgM (f L6H tnd 31*44) beiug mU llifll m nym n^uailj reetdTe»l 

We MW teveii plowv ni irock topaduifv nnd tlunc^n gursitk 
of incctne &OSiig tiignthrr bt^fof^ thlrit^n mowers, thirteen winncn 
fiaUcnrijig acwl iluiktftg It out, It m ma unmmxmon. t4i hare im 
Aeffv of wht!iit or two ar ttir&e hundird uf ttn^ 
: 00 o(i4 f^nn> One down funnt^r has eight htitiditti 
The piriLmt^ fkrmer waald not dcdpbe tak 




: wdH la Aiiii&rit% 1 will not dwell \cfi\g i^ 
• cbr fjuem of agricotturc* »dopt«^l \^%m il 
Ib winoh tbe ^ow^na arc bn>ught into cuhiv-Jitkm 
r* sflTor^ ioow hmt^ of value far Uie iinprovcmcsi 
r, tliiji «uiliv "Tbe filieepfold and artilieial tnauoro 
lookrd upon m tlie mains iaj c^ the WOtshire down fanmVi 
I tbn downs are fir^t broken up, the land is invnriahly psu^ 
■mI faamt, tnd thf!n 5own wkh wheat, Barlej k usnaUy taka 
^bririieat, and thb b followed by tumlpd^ e^uen upon tlie grDunJ, 
oeh! !mr(*e^dt.'d bj whno. It then falb into the nsual four or firo' 
ic4d tioa»nf(.\ » pkC'ce being bkid out juiniiallj in sainfoin^ to re^t (ir 
•evenl jenr^i be&^ri* being broken up again. The i^becpfold o 
il^ed daily until the wliole ^pace required to be covei^ [i.^ 
iHKttvd] U gone over* Turnips and olber green crops are con? 
tWMd whcn^ ihey ^row, iaIucH *nve^s the lfll>or of taking hoiM 
lh» efop ami ietching bade the manure. The sheep are made 
Iha maofire earrien for any portion of the land on which it is 
tbaag^fc desMble to apply it. Much ci the com crop i« atad^ 
lat tba dfelMi fieUa, as it would be almost impossible to currj it 
I so fiMTy with tlie despatch necessary in harvest operations. 
mj casaa il is thrashed where stacked, a traveling steam- 
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Bittslung^ machine being hired for the purpose. The straw is 
inried out and spread on the grass-lands from which clover hay 
■d been cat the previous year. Only a small proportion of the 
30t crop IS carried home for consumption by the cattle, the num- 
cr of which, in these large farms, is quite inconsiderable.** * 

Sheep-folding, and paring and burning, are both processes 
icarij unknown in America, and which will probably be advan- 
l^gBonslj employed in some situations among us. 

J^MTtn^ tmd burning. — ^ All soils," says Sir Humphrey Davy, 
^ttaft contain too much dead vegetable fibre," (such as the sour 
black soils of our reclaimed swamps,) ^and all such as contain 
fteir earthy constituents in an impalpable state of division, such 
BS stiff days and marls, are improved by humingr It is there- 
kra a connnon practice in the stiflT-day districts as well as upon 
fta downs of England, the effect being to render a heavy soil 
%^ friaUe, porous and highly absorbent. It increases the efii- 
' of drains (by letting water more rapidly into them), and, 
friable, the land works better and at less expense. 
' pRMnotes vegetation by converting into soluble matters 
t to plants, vegetable remains ; which, in consequence of 
' wet, impervious nature of the soil, have become, as it 
wc^ iodifgestiUe, and therefore inert and useless. It is also ad- 
i as being destructive of the roots and seeds of weeds ; of 
, tfieir larvBB and eggs ; and, as is pretty clearly demon- 
, it enables land to bear the same crop in quicker succcs- 
\tj its supposed effect upon the exudations Icfl by former 
bt In ezecating the process, the surface, generally to the 
' three iDcfaeSy is plowed or pored up (there are instru- 
OQ purpose for it) and allowed to dry. It is then 
ftsnsi|^]i1y harrowed and made fine ; and in the downs the vege- 

t aiport hy prmctical fknncn in Suffolk, 1&4C. 
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find in eonneclioQ with it^ that labgrem' w 
tfaAD anywhere eW ui England — s^Ten, < 
lings ($1.68 and 9L44) buiJig all aiai| 
a week'* bl>or> 

We WW icven plows at work i 
of lucerne fidlhig together beftire ihjrtwSl 
falloMring and shaking it out. It is i 
or five hundred acres of wheat or tK 
nips growing on one farm* One do* 
in wheat annually. The pmirie i^r\ 

Aa there is no chalk ^il in Amerie 
on its peculiarities or the system of i 
Tlie manner in which the downs 
may, however, aOfard some hintit of 
of other poor, thin soiIj^ **The t;lic« [if 
are looked upon as the main^laj ui ti. 
Wlien the downs are first broken ap^ I 
and burnt, and then sown with tvln 
after wheats and this m followed bj lui 
and succeeded bj ivheat. It I hen 
field course, a piece being laid < 
aeveral years before being brokf 
sJiifted daily until the whale s^ptie 
manured j ij$ gone oveff* 
Slimed where ihtty | 
ihei 
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. nr ^riibs or wiro-worin, in 

. ly .-oils, pjirtirularly >vli«*iv 

■ ■• orchards, 1 have no ih^iibt 

iiotitably pertbrmcd in thi; 

it is likely to Ih* injurious. 

-ward, it will be best to m)W 

■■ lore bnrninjr, that tlie roots 

:»a*ture will be most rradily 

.i-^ eharred in |>its, and, ath'r 

.'t or drilled with seeds, us a 

iipri^in^rly eileclive, j»robably 

t it is an exi)ensive operation, 

;ible. 

i-nrichinj; a jiortion of ground 

. in Wiltshire, the lloeks arc 

•beak-land," and kept at ni^ht 

>n of jiround which it is de>ireil 

- the benefit of the fi'rlilizin;; 

=<• piLSture "ii^round ; or a iM)rlion 

r turnips, is enclosed by a niov- 

hunlles or strong hempen nets 

[) confined to it until they have 

at the turnip in the ground), 

" 'f cxcTcment ; the fence is then 

the process is repeated, and so 

1 si)aee has been travele«l over. 

ubble-land is tliu> >rrv«(l ; tur- 

■i>m where they lh'ow and ti d 

!y moved on a bit. Lattcrh, 

', running U|»on j)lank raih'i»;iil-, 

•layed acro-s the turnip lii'l<!-, 

o avoid drivin;^ earl> lo takr the 
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i&blc matter b racked out ao fnr as practicable, and tlirowe i 
Hmall heaps i a tittle tiaiili ii« throwu over tlii^se an*] Hi^l 
tiretl, lb<? graj55 forming the fueL The ruuuunUer of iho I 
which Ims been plowed up ia shoveled on us aoaa, and t^-^ 
grcM a depth, as it dm be without danger of eottJtiguiahiii| 1 

la the clay diBtriets* and where there is mudi timber | 
brudhwood ij^ laid in row^ and the pai^d ^1 heaped averitil 
iod being thrown a^ far as poii!$lble nearest the fuel, and the! 
«iuth thrown over all to prevent too quick a ^re. 

The hunit j^ii is E^pread again over the {leld and plowei I 
The first t*rop following h usually turnips* The cost of the ( 
tion i-^ reckoned, in Suffolk (vrherc it is Ciillcd detUtintig)^ to i 
only about four dollars an acre^ of whieh oue^third m for fuii 
Supposing tlie expense of liibor to be doubled and ihRt of fud| 
halved for the United States, it may be ex^iected to cost us ^ 
dollars an acre. The eHeet, probably, m neyer lost to the laii4| 
but in those partjs of England where it is most practicedj I W 
licve it is usual to repeat the operation once in about i^eten jeai^ 
By feeding turnips upon tbc ground the autumn folbwiag iH 
burningj it ia sufficiently stocked with manure to require d 
further application during the course. Caird mentions crossing i 
field in wlvicli this had been repeated, burning every &cven yeaii 
and no other application of manure than what arose from the Cfli 
eiumptiou of its own produce on the ground being made, withod 
any diminution of croj)9 for fifty years. 

On the downs, however, paring and bumiug is not usually r& 
sorted to, except at the first breaking lip of the original soil, M 
tUity being afterwards sustained by bones and guano, or by fed 
ing off the crops of herbage at the end of every rotatkxi tq 
sheep ; of which operation, common in all parts of Great Britihl 
I shall presently speak. 
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id greatly infested with weeds, or grubs or wire-worm, in 
eatj soik, and in manj stiff-claj soils, particularly where 
5 to be prepared for gardens or orchards, I have no doubt 
ind burning often might be profitably performed in the 
States. In thin, sandy soils it is likely to be injurious. 
3il has not a pretty thick old sward, it will be best to sow 
rain crop upon it the year before burning, that the roots 
t>ble may afford fueL Old pasture will be most readily 
In £ngland, clay is sometimes charred in pits, and, afler 
oashed fine, applied broadcast or drilled with seeds, as a 
. It is sometimes found surprisingly effective, probably 
to its absorbent quality ; but it is an expensive operation, 
I not generally proved profitable. 

Infolding is the practice of enriching a portion of ground 
ining sheep upon it. Thus, in Wiltshire, the fiocks are 
id during the day upon the ^^ beak-land," and kept at night 
le comparatively small portion of ground which it is desired 
are, and which thus receives the benefit of the fertilizing 
of the food obtained from the pasture ground; or a portion 
dd'of sainfoin, or clover, or turnips, is enclosed by a mov- 
Ace (either iron or wooden hurdles or strong hempen nets 
d to stakes), and the sheep confined to it until they have 
the crop clean (they will eat the turnip in the ground), 
ft upon it a large amount of excrement ; the fence is then 
OQ to a fresh spot, where the process is repeated, and so 
' tfter day until the required space has been traveled over. 
I naked ground or stubble-land is thus served ; tur- 
brought from where they grow and fed 
, which are daily moved on a bit Latterly, 
■•Aria with slatted floors, running upon plank railroads, 
^■ily taken up and relayed across the turnip fields, 
U The object is to avoid driving carts to take the 
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crop off^ or the tre&ding of tlie gheep io feed it, on the g7*a<nit1 
ii|>on iieavy day soils, m wliicli the pressure of these opei^Qntl 
must be veiy objectionable. Twelve sheep are kept in eaA | 
ehe<i-c«r, vmA the turnips pulled and thrown into them. The ei- 
pettse of flawing otiT the crop and returning the mftourc k AToi^ 
ed, and the sheep have shelter aod a dry bed, while the ordioarf 
cu^totn iiuhject9 theiTi to danger of foot<rot and other dkeii^ 
and alap must be attended with iome ytmV^ of the crop. 
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CHAPTER XLYL 

An Aivadiaa Hamlet ~OiU of the World, biU not Beyood the Be^ 
Tenkee Peddler— The Cottiiges of the I)oini8--GnMit and (>iblil^^ 
— Ghanwter of 4he Laboring Claas of the Dowiis— Want of Cariositj— 
Old Stoekfaridge, Winchester, William of Wykdiam— His Legacy to 
Wajfimn— The Gathednd— Soom BennlDi oa Aidiitectiinl Sitoatkm 
—Search for Lodgiaga— Modicrljr Kindneai— Bailroad MionaDagemeal 
—Waterloo Day at Portemoath. 
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rALIX)Py where we spend the night, is a most poetical ham- 
let, so hidden hy trees that, as we came over the downs, 
efen when within a few moments' walk of it, we had to inquire 
where it was. It consists of a doable row of cottages some miles 
kngv on the bank of a cool, silveir brook, at which, when we first 
saw it, we rushed to drink like camels in the desert ; and tiie 
water was indeed delicioos. It is exceedin^j qoiet As we sit 
in oar window at the " Lower George," we can hear nothing hot 
the rippling of the brook, which threads its waj throagh the trees 
and among the cottages across the street, the rnstling of the trees 
in the gentle air, the peeping of chickens, and the chirping of 
small birds. There is a bladumith's shop, but no smoke ascends 
from it, and the anvil is silent There is a grist-mill further 
down ; there is a little, square, heavj-rooled scbocrf-house, aad 
there is a church and gravejard But there b no stag&-ooadiy 
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^. '- ro: conveyance, not even a carriers cart bj which we 
2-r:£ ?*:nd on our pucks, runs thrHz^ or from the hamlet. Yd 
iu* i? a good inn, clean, and well provided ; we have a larp 
:>jum. comfortably furnished ; the landlord seems to undentnA 
TTOiU a tired traveler wants ; and down stairs, in the parlor, tboe 
:.•? — what do you think ? 
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"IMPROVED BRASS CLOCK, 

11. WE L TON, TKBBYVILLE, CONNECTICUT. 
( Warranted^ if well uifd.") 



It cost twelve shillings, and wa.< a capital time-piece, only lateh 
it lia<l got a-going too fast, and the landlord wished Mr. Wtllon 
would send his man and have it fixed according to contract. It 
marked the hour rather behind our watches, but as it was the 
liveliest thing in the village, we have set it back to the landlord's 
notion, lengthened the pendulum, and oiled the " pallet," all to 
save the reputation of ]Mr. Welton and the universal Yankee 
nation. 

Tiie cottages here are generally built of a chalk grout, some- 
times with lines of flint stones for ornament. In others, flint 
])ebbles are laid regularly in courses set in grout, like the ** cob- 
ble-stone houses" in western New York; in others, grout, and 
stones set in grout, alternately ; or brick and stone in grout, in 
alternate tiers a foot thick. The village fences and the stock- 
yard walls about here are also made of white grout, very thick, 
and with a coping of thatch. The thatch on the cottages is veiy 
hea\'y, sometimes two feet deep. 
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The Liboring class upon the downs have generally a quiet, 
f, stupid expression, with less evident Tidousness and licen* 
\ coarseness of character, and with more simplicity, frankness, 
■pi goodHiatiire than those we have previously been among. 
IE^ utter want of curiosity and intelligent observadcn, among a 
\ living so retired from the busy world, is remarkable. We 
Bve met but two to-day whose minds showed any inclination to 
I of their own accord : one of them was a pensioned soldier 
> bad served at Halifax, and who made inquiries about several 
i comrades who had deserted and escaped to ^ the States,** and 
be seemed to suppose we must have seen^ as we were 
^^nkees; the other, an old woman in Newtown-Tawney, at 
*^Aoie cottage we stopped to get water ; she had at first taken us, 
^ we came one after the other over the stile, for a ^ detachment 
■M the Rifles," and on discovering her error was quite anxious to 
^tbov what we were after, what we carried in our knapsacks, etc 

Jniu ISlA. 

Li the motning we walked from Wallop through Stockbridge 

- IsWindiester. A down-land district still, as yesterday, but a 

Vllknveled road, with houses, inns, and guide-boards ; more 

at plantations of trees and more cultivated land, yet but 

JMe of it fenced, and the sheep restrained from crops by shep- 

land dogs. Since we lefl Salisbury we have seen but three 

, each of which was tethered or led by a woman or child. 

|Ve have seen no donkeys for the last hundred miles. 

Slo^hridge is a small village of one wide street, with two clear 
I and a canal crossing it, the surface of the ground a dead 
I; an M unlike its Massachusetts namesake as it is to a Paw- 
iviDsge. We saw some fine horses near here. 
Wndiester — a name we remember as that of the school-place 
H-'usiiy a good man — ^is an interesting old town in a cleft of the 
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downs. Those who have heard Mr. Emerson's lecture upo 
England will remember it also as the town <^ "FtZ/uzmq 
WyhehamT 

We visited the cathedral, the college, and other notable insi 
tutions and monuments, and demanded and received our share < 
the legacy bequeathed bj William of Wjkebam, five hnndn 
years ago, to all wayfarers passing by — a generous slice of gw 
bread, and a draught of ale, served in an ancient horn. There 
certainly no humbug about it, and the good bishop's hospitab 
will, in this particular, is yet as sincerely executed as if by ser 
ants under his own eye. Mr. Emerson was, nevertheless, unfo 
tunate in his eloquent use of this circumstance to illnstrate tl 
simple honesty of English character, and the permanence an 
trustworthiness of English institutions ; for it appears that, do 
withstanding substantial bread and unadulterated beer, this is bi 
the cleanliness of the cup and platter, and that in the real ar 
worthy legacy which the far-reaching piety of the good prela 
left to the future of England, there is much rottenness. Gene 
ally, the means which the piety of Englishmen of former gener 
tions bequeathed, for furnishing to the poor aliment of mm 
have been notoriously diverted to the emolument and support, i 
luxurious sinecures, of a few individuals, whom, but for tl 
association of their titles with religion, loyalty, law, and order, az 
the \K)OT conscience-salve that it is the system and not they wl 
are wrong, every man would know for h^-pocrites, liars, swindler 
more detestable than American repudiators, French sycophant 
or Irish demagogues. 

The cathedral is low and heavy, covering much ground ; an 
exhibits, curiously interworked, the styles of Saxon, Norman, an 
Ciirly and later English architects. I again wrote in my note 
book, "unimpressive ;" but now, after two years, I find that ni 
mind was strongly impressed by it ; for there returns to me, as 
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Teiy vividlj remember its appearance, a feeling of qaiet^ whollj 
uncritical veneration, of which I believe a part must be due to 
the breadth of green turf of the graveyard, and deep shade of the 
old trees in which it is upreared. There were scarcely anj 
jJifiAwi that I saw in Europe wliich produced in me the slightest 
dnill of such emotion from sublimity as I have oflen had in con- 
templation of the ocean, or of mountains, that it was not plainly 
Aie less to the architectural style, than to the connection and 
hanncmy of the mass with tlic ground upon which it was placed. 
Tlie only church that stopped me suddenly with a sensation of 
deep solemnity, as I came unexpectedly under it, as it were, in 
fpning the comer of a street, was one that stood upon a bold, 
. terrace, and in which the lines of the angles of a heavy 
' were continuous and unbroken from base to summit 
At half-past six we took seats in the second-class cars for 
Portsmonth, and were favored with a specimen of a corporation's 
disregard for the convenience of the public, and the accomplish- 
aent of their own promises, that a New Jcrscyroan would almost 
have growled at There was a full hour^s unnecessary detention 
St the way-stations, and afler having arrived near tlie terminus 
tet much behind the time-tables, the tickets were collected and 
Ife doors locked upon us, and we were kept waiting a long time 
irithin a few rods of the station-house. Some one at length got 
«at aft the windows, but was sent bock by the guard. When we 
itqoested to know what was the objection to our leaving, we were 
mwered it was against the rules of the company for any passen- 
|en to be allowed upon the ground without the station. After 
nitiDg some time longer, we rose in numbers too strong for the 
{oards, who, however, promised that we should be prosecuted for 
trespass, and made our escape. I may !»ay, in pa^ssing, that the 
speed upon the English roads is, on an average^ not better than 
on ours. It is commonly only from fifteen to twenty miles an 
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L «as * WiMcriao Dm-/ and there had been a review of the 
MR» M FottiMotfc, before the Duke of Wellington and Prioce 
Xktni the«^wcB had been off the harbor in her yacht, and 
had been a balloon ascenuoQ^aDd a 
I with long ip e e th c j . There was to be an illnmiiwrinn 
y«&» aad the town waa foD— aooie of the atreeu packed with sol- 
ArS' lai »£krs and women. We spent several hours trring to 
gr^ j-tipiT* : ererr boeeL inn, lav em, and lodging-houde, high 
kii£ j.w. -»** r-U. Yl^ be*: thing iliat kindness or covetoasDess 
,**.»;- i :•: :iiI->:\: :o *.dcr, was rtx>m to lay upon a caq>ei on ibe 
6xc. jLDi Ills rr:*wirrt iLa; we thought it likelv we ^hould be 
aL.wi. :; ?^rw We gvi; supper at a small inn, and the landLidy 
nixrcr^i us fr^iilT iLi* she charged us twice as much for it as 
xi. ;^,iJLllT wciiLl. l^L-caus* i: was - holiday.** 

1: * AS Ikif 41 riirt.: when, by advice of policemen and favor of 
?*:c-:-:irl5w we iii j*is?rd ou: ilirough a series of ramj»arts, and 
^c-r*: i:.>-ij: -p A :'n.i*d sa^et of the adjoining town of Ponsoa. 
- ^.V.x«i-i-^u ny diAT,' we heard a kindly-toned voice ; and a 
w.-cUhH :j«>?c^i a ok*.«r. arid, after walking on a moment, ascended 
LSse scc-t* '.o aiivvhtr. " Could you be good enough, madam^ one 
^ ws- rxi ii?r li*>=rrr of inquiring, - to tell us of any house in 
tl> t:»,-*_:i::v wbere we should be likely to obtain lodging for the 

• N.^— ofar me ! — who are you ?" 

- We are scrar^rs in the town ; travelers, who reached here 
iLai ■^•>^ - ■-•*' az>d we Lave been looking for several hours to lind 
jcd-i vCjkt: mi'ere we could sleep, but all the inns are full." 
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** Come here ; let me look at jou. You are f^ng men, are 
joa not? come up to me, you need not be a&aid — yes, I see; 
jonths" (we had caps on, which is unusual in England except 
§ar •cliool4x)y8). " Why, poor youths, I am sorry for you — 
fltnmgers — you wait here, and I will call my servant and see if 
■he does not think she can find where you can get a bed." 

Slie then went in, and in a few minutes returned with a maid 
wlmm she called Susan, to whom she repeated what we had said ; 
and tfaen inquired further what was our business, were we ^ trav- 
efii^ with the consent of our parents," el&, and remarked — 
**Toiir parents are reputable people, I think: — yes — ^yes--dear 
fliel-— jes— -poor youths. Yes, I will find beds for you. You 
flve good youths, and Susan shall — ^but come in : you will sit in 
the parlor, and my servant, Susan, shall sit with you a few min- 
vtea^ and I will see. Come in, come in, good youths." 

While we remained in the parlor, it was infinitely droll to hear 
Ihe kind old woman talking with another in the next room about 
the aafe^ and propriety of lodging us. ^ I have known the 
world, and I cannot be deceived : these are good youths." 

It was at length concluded that if we would each of us pay a 
dnUing (^ and then we could give whatever we liked besides to 
Susan*), and if we would be willing to have our doors locked on 
the outside, we should be provided then and there with beds. 
Ue dd woman then came in again to see us, and with great 
•eireritj reexamined us, and finally informed us that we were to 
qmid the night in her house. She then became excee4H||T 
kind again, asked much about our parents and America, and si 
length asked us, with a whimpering laugh, as if she feared how 
we would take it, but begged that it might be considered a joke— 
^ We wouldn't be offended if our doors should be locked Qdi0K^, 
outride?" 
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CHAPTER XLVIL 

ijfc .*K>ni of Descriptions of Scenery — The Soul of a Landscape— The 

**v -f Wight, its Characteristics — Appropriate Domertic Architeetore— 

•• -a! (.'limatc — Tropical Verdure— The Cliffs of Albion— Osbaroe- 

'>; Koyal Villa — Country Life of the Royal Family — Agricultural b- 

•Mum and Rural Tastes — The Royal Tenantry 

r-lKKK is always a strong temptation upon the trarclertoen- 
* ilojivor to so describe fine scene r}', and the feelings which it 
?.is occasioned him, that they may be reproduced to the imaginar 
ion of his friends. Judging from my own exi>erience, thi^ pur- 
;.H»se always fails. I have never yet seen anything celebrated in 
i^vnery, of which I had previously obtained a corrt^ct conception. 
Certain striking, prominent points, that the power of language 
has l)(?en most directed to the painting of, almost invariably dis- 
appoint, and seem little and commonplace, after the exagjrerated 
fonns which have been brought before the mind's eye. Beauty, 
pnindcur, inipressiveness in any w%ay, from seencrk', is not ot'ien 
to be found in a few prominent, distinguishable featurt^s, hut in 
the manner and the imobser\'ed materials with which the^e are 
it)nncct(»d and combined. Clouds, lights, states of the atmoj- 
phere, and circumstances that we cannot always detect, alf«^ct all 
landscapes, and especially landscapes in which the vicinity of a 
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bod J of water is an element, much more than we are often aware. 
Bo it is that the impatient first glance of the joong traveler, or 
tbe impertinent critical stare of the old tourist, is almost never 
Batiafied, if the honest truth he admitted, in what it has been led 
Id preriooslj imagine. I have heard ^Niagra is a miU-dam," 
**Bome is a humbug." 

The deep sentiments of Nature that we sometimes seem to 
hsfe been made confident of, when among the moimts^in^ or on 
the moors or the ocean— even those of man wrought out in archi- 
tecture and sculpture and painting, or of man working in unison 
Xrilh Nature, as sometimes in the English parks, on the Rhine, 
and here on the Isle of Wight — such revealings are beyond 
'wofds ; thej never could be transcribed into note-books and dia- 
xiei^ and so descriptions of them become caricatures, and when 
we see them, we at first saj we are disappointed that we find 
Ml the monsters we were told of. 

'■ The greater part of the Isle of Wight is more drearj, desolate, 
toe end monotonous, than any equal extent of land jou prob- 
lUf ever saw in America — would be, rather, if it were not that 
yee avo. larelj out of sight of the sea ; and no landscape, of which 
Ail is a part, ever can be without variety and ever-changing in- 
ttteH. It is, in fact, down-land, in the interior, exactly like that 
4 dMcribed in Wiltshire, and sometimes breaking down into 
^mh bright deUs as I there told of. But on the south shore it is 
•Miyy craggy; and after you have walked through a rather dull 
^Ittatrfj though pleasing on the whole, for hours after landing, 
^^M eome gradoally to where the majesty of vastness, peculiar to 
[ and the ocean, alternates or mingles with dark, pictur- 
nigged ravines, chasms and water-gaps, grand rpcks, 
and soft, warm, smiling, inviting dells and dingles ; and, withal, 
there is a strange and fascinating enrichment of foliage, more 
deep, graceful and luxuriant, than I ever saw before. All this 
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presence of the ragnb^ soTcreigD of Greal Britain. Ilia 
custom of tlie iojbI fiunfl j, wlien here, to lire in «s retired 

unstBtel J a mj as thej- can erer be permitted to. Tbe 
Dce himself turns fiumer, and engages with much ardor in 
troving the agricnltmal capabilities of the soil, much of whidt 
\ not originall J of a fertile character, but b j thorough drainage, 
. jndicioas tillage and manoringy is now pfodadng greatlj en- 
red crops. The Prince is well known as a socoessfiil breeder 
. stod^-farmer, havii^ taken several prizes for fiu cattle, etc, 
he great annaal shows. Her Majesty personally interests 
self in the embellishment of the groonds and the extensiye 

plantations which are being made, and is in the habit of driy- 
herself a pair of ponies, miattended, through the estate, stody- 
the comfort of her little cottage tenantry, and in every way 
can trying to seem to herself the good-wife of a respectable 
ntiy gentleman. 
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CHAPTER XLYIIL 

TkeQMcn^TMliI— TacbteortheR.T.aa1>,tlieirBiiildftiidRig-Ca[|. ' 
pwwoa wiih ABCfktti TacktB sod PUol-Boftts— Seftinmniiup— Cotof 
Sails — Tbe NaTT-Yird at Portsmouth — Gim-BoatB — Steamers— ET^ 
zdixc AS Poitsea — Corioatj — About Boasting and eome English Cbtf- 
ac:th<i:o« — CooTenatioa with a Shopkeeper on the '• Glory of England" ■ 

I 
TN on>i>ins: the Solent, on our return to Portsmouth, we saw ; 
-■' the Qut^^n's vacht, and passed through a squadron of the Roy- ; 
al Yaoht-Club yachts. The former was a large, beavilj ham- •, 
p^rwi, ^^i^^ii5^?d steamer, with great plate-glass ports, and a 
lanr' wik-^vlored house on deck, less seaman-like in appearuncf < 
ar.vl iv.ori' in tlie American style than most English steam- ves^eLs 
T:u' vaohts wcrv as sweet cratl as I can imagine, most of them 
oT^r :wo hundred tons in burden and schooner-rigged; but, 
who: he r o:io or two-masted, spreading more canvas for the length 
oi tV.t -r Imlls tlum I ever saw before. They were all painted 
bhiok. ai.vi their ornaments and deck-arrangements struck me as 
Ivir.i: !v.or\* simple, snug and seaman-like than those of most of 
vvr.r r-.VA^n Clubs' y:whls. The reverse is the case aloft. My 
,7? .'*.< was that they would be more than a match for anyiliing on 
Ovir ^; ;o in liirbt winds, but that in bad weather, particularly if 
wvukir:: to wir.dwanl. they would do nothing against a New 
Yv>rk p:'.o:-K\ai. Like :dl the English small craft, wlien going 
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ifiire the wind, the cutters and Bchoonen alwajs hauled up the 
td^ of the mainaail, that the wind might draw under it to fill the 
cesail and jib. Another reason given for it is, that the wind, 
rawing downward from the bellj of the sail, tends to make the 
esael burj, and bj lifting the tack she is made more buoyant, 
t is never done in America. 

This was before the race in which the '^ America" beat the 
Soghsh yachts. I suspect that her superior sailing qualities 
rere more owing to her peculiarities of rig, the cut and material 
flier sails, and to seamanship, than to the model of her hulL I 
are no doubt we can still build and rig a vessel that will be her 
l)«rior. While the English stick to fiax canvas, long gaffs, 
Hvj top-sails and graceful curves, I do not think there is anj 
i^ger that thej wilL Whoi the Englishman is dose-hauled 
ith his boom as near amidships as he can get it, his long gaff 
U swing off so far that there must always be a considerable 
li of his canvas in the peak that actually retards more than 
isaists him. The Englishman thinks much of beauty of form 

his sails, but his standard of beauty is arbitrary — a fashion. 
> mj eye, without regard to the primary beauty of utility, the 
nplicity of the cut of our sails is much more agreeable. 
On the deck of the flag-schooner, we saw the commodore of the 
ab (an Earl), a gray-haired old gentleman, who sat in an arm- 
air, reading from a newspaper to some ladies. 

On readiing Portsmouth we took a boat to visit the navy-yard, 
ilhin the walls of which, being foreigners, not having a pass, 
e could not enter. Our boatmen told us that if we chose to 
Iter we should not be challenged, as no one would suspect us 
I being other than Englishmen, and that the prohibition was a 
Uy old form that prevented no one from seeing the yard who 
ished to enough to lie for it. 
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♦►The nuinber of %esids (of the navy) in port waA mudi \m 
tlmti I had andel paled seeing^, m\A mofft of these were hiiiy, ot 
"lulvancc ehlps** (with guns and water-tanks on board) Tboee 
we went on board of (one of tbem readj for een), seemed to ine, 
ODfDfittrec) with pure of the iwimp **la3Sij inf<3rior in all reapeds, 
cxcrpt it might be in liome nti « ia their rig^^ng, of the e# 
eienej of which I could no 

I 
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the Je<feri?on plan of harbor defence two evenings in eaeh wfcL 
They are dueled in a eimple uniform, and armed ns boarders. 
There were more steameni in the harbor than in all our navy* 



In the evening we called at the old lady's in Portsea, and re- 
ceived from Susan some clothes, which she had undertaken to 
get washed for us, and a watch which my brother had accidents- 
ally lefl in his bed-room. The kind old woman received as cordi- 
ally, apologized again for the prudence which had led her to 
lock us in, and introduced us to some friends. Of their simplicity 
and curiosity, as sbown in their questioning of us, I might, if I 
chose to report our conversations, give as amusing a picture as 
English travelers enjoy to do, of that of those they meet in Ameri- 
can boarding-houses. Of fidgety anxiety lest we should not dis- 
cover that everybody and everything in the country is superior 
to anybody and anything anywhere else in the world, which so 
annoys visitors to the United States, I must confess that we hare 
seen but little in England. "With the poorer class of English- 
men, patriotism seems to have been starved out. If they ever 
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^P«»k of their couutry's greatness and prosperity', it is as a ser- 
gjWy qpeakB of his mastei^s wealth ; thej would see it become a 
of France or Russia with entire indifference, cer- 
r with exultation if it were promised them that wages should 
and bread cheaper for it Again, the Radicals and 
I of esmesfc religious faith, with the strongest affection to their 
fy are in the habit of looking much at wliat is wrong and 
i in her institutions and qualities, and of comparing tliem 
Ak wlui& i> better in other lands. 

Cbldvated and large-minded people of all classes, of course, in 
as everywhere else, rise above prejudice and vanitj, 
. and speak fairlj and frankly equally of their own or 
states ; of such eminently, we recognize the Earl of Car- 
Sir Charles Lyell, and of such are, I believe, a great 
■ <tf the higher rank of conmiercial men. The traditional 
atif^coinplaoency of an Englishman, as an Englishman, is more 
to be detected, at the present day, by some unnecessaiy 
\ be win take to point out to you deficiencies and defects of 
% tcmal cbaracter in the article or institution or custom you are 
fHHiakli liiijr, be having entire confidence that in contrast with that 
trfanj otber oountiy it will but be exalted by any such faint dis- 
t of it as is possible. Among the lower class in towns, 
i tbe coantry, those who have been servants, or in some way 
with or dependent on wealthy old families, there is 
I to be found the most ludicrously absurd old Tory ideas 
and prcjadicesy quite in character with Jolm Bull of the farce ; 
bat tbe beat specimens of it that I have seen were among the 
flMDer aort of shopkeepers, particularly those who advertise 
tteaucres to be under the patronage of some noble lady. I re- 
one that we encountered, soom after we resumed our 
in England after we had been on the Continent, that 
us very much — a little, fat, fiorid, bald-headed John 
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0tTpiD of a mflxt. He was wntpping the article we Lad puithai* 
cd in a paperj and, while we waited, askedf 

*^Traveler8j gentlemen?" 

*«\>a, sir*" 

**Oti foot it appears?" 

« Yes sin" 

« Traveled far so, nugUt I ask ?* 

**Oh, yes — ^a niimbeT of hundred mfles," 

" Indeed^ — jou must have seen a good bit of Old EtiglanA 
Ever was on the Continent, gentlemen ?" 

" Yes-" 

** In France, it might be ?" 

«Ye5." 

"AnjT^here else but France?" 

** Yes — in Holland, Germany and Belgium.'* 

"Ah! Gentlemen, I should like to ask you now, if I mtgbt 
be so hold, I ehould like to ask you a question, just one que.«tioiu 
I haven*t been myself, you see^ to France nor to Flolland nor to 
those other eouu tries, but I hn.ve read of them, and according to 
the best sources of information I could reach, I have informed 
my mind about them and formed my own independent opinioD, 
you see, in which I may be right, of course, and I may be wroo^ 
but I think Tm right And I have had a coming in here ft 
many of traveling gentlemen like you, who had seen all those 
foreign countries, and had also in course seen England. WeQ, I 
always asks these gentlemen one question when they does me the 
honor, and they have always been so good as to answer me, and 
now I should be pleased to ask you the same question, if I may 
be so bold. Though, to be sure, I can imagine what youTl 
answer, but then to confirm the independent conclusion whiA I 
had arrived at from my own reflections, you see, and for edifica- 
tion — thank you. Now then, gentlemen.** 
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He laid the parcel on the counter, and, holding it linnlj with 
- Ml left hand, continued to tap it lightly with the fore-finger of 
tk other: 

''So it appears, gentlemen (if I might be so bold), that you 
&«ve wandered far and near over the face of the inhabited world, 
tod have seen many foreign parts and lands, and cast your lot 
•iDoog other peoples and nations, that all thought as their inherit- 
ances was very fine, doubtless : but now, gentlemen ! can you 
^j on candid reflection — now have you ever seen any whcre's 
elae, for instance, any castle as was comparable compared to 
"^naor CasUe?" 

«No>8ir.'* 

* Or any park like onto Winsor Park, in foreign parts ?" 

«No,sir.'* 

^ Nor any conntry of them all, what, on the whole, take her 
•bogether, taking her castles and parks, also her towns and her 
IBiTayB and station-houses, her forests and her manufactures, and 
her coal and iron ; her church and her constitution, her people 
and her horses, and such like — did you ever, in all your wander- 
ingB — taking her altogether so — did you ever now, gentlemen — 
ercr see any place exactly like your own country after all ?" 

<< No, indeed, sir." 

** * No^ indeed, sir !' I know you didn't — yon hear that ? ' No, 
indeed, sir' — and so say you all, gentlemen? and so say you alL 
Well, then, I am satisfied, and much obliged to you, gentlemen. 
lliere isn't none of the foreign principalities that is like this 
Messed land ; and that's what I am always telling them^ and only 
goes to confirm the independent conviction which I had previoav 
]y arrived to of my own preliminaries. Thank you, gentlemen ;" 
(handing us the parcel ;) ''good-morning. I wi»h you a pleannt 
oantinannoe of your promenade in our gbrioos old kod." 
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CHAPTEB XUX 



Pri^— tbe **Ancliar" Infi — The G*rden — -^ Old 
Tfinei*^^ — M€Klli I^nd — A Dreoiy Luidfcspe — Miirdj^ ftml « 

TffALKED hither firom Pgrt^moutb to^y. For tweantj mil» 

V T ijj^ foetil b throijgli a hiUj clialk couDliy^ mudi f>f it tmen- 

dosed dowfis, generally inten^ung, and the walk at thija iea^im 

We hadt for a short di:itance, the oompany of a mml polix^ 
maiL. He had his^ quarteni, with several others in a ^mall eot- 
tn^^ H f*. v-Ptt^-\ wa=5 pai<3 ? L7f"* n-^vrf^k. and (bmished with 
three suits <^ clothes every year— one for winter, one f^ sommer 
and one for Sundays, besides gloves, etc Hie uniferm is nf 
hliie doth, oi a umple, semi-military fiishion. He said no ons' 
was employed in the force who was less than six feet high, aad 
that they were exercised in the nse of small-arm^ Of dalm 
he seemed to have no definite idea himself, but was ready to d» 
anything he could in the way of fighting rogaery, when he Bhould 
be called upon by his officers. The only crime idiidi he seemed 
to apprehend in the neighborhood was rick^bwrndng^^lahaKn 
who were discontented and envious, or who had for any ^ 
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\ angry with the fiinnen who employed them, i 
Otheir stacks of gndn. This was ccHnmoiL 

We spcDt the night at the *^ Anchor^ a good, large, old inn, 
^ a finelj-shaven plot of turf and well-kept graveled walks, 
M a good T^etable and fruit garden, with fiunous gooseberry 
*d apple hashes (apples on dwarf stocks), in the rear. The 
ttdknd, a bluff, stout, old man, a little while ago brought ju in 
Qiplea of five difierent sorts of malt liquor that he had in his 
Har. They vary in strength in the proportions from S to 32, 
4 flomewhai more in price. 

Before the nulways, thirty-two four-horse coaches stopped at 
it boose daily, besides post-coaches, which, when the fleet was 
wit to sail from Portsmouth, passed through the village ^ like 
piocession." He then kept one hundred horses, and had usu- 
\j ten postboys to breakfast, who had been lefl during the night 
eir, but one coach and one van passed through the town. 

Jmm njf . 

Near Liphook, instead of the broad, bleak chalk-downs, with 

eir even surfiu^ of spare green grass, we And extensive tracts 

* a moat sterile, brown, dry, sandy land, sometimes boggy 

■0Qf7)f producing even more scanty pasturage than the downs, 

itL with scattered tufts of heath or ling. Most of this is in com- 

Mtfi and a few lean sheep, donkeys, and starveling ponies are 

mestlyoccui»ed in seeking for something to eat upon it Very 

Ble of Uy for miles that we have passed over, is enclosed or 

i^iQived, except that there are extensive plantations of trees. 

Saber grows slowly upon it; but the shade of the foliage and 

be decay ni leaves so improves the soil that it is worth cultiva- 

iag after its removal It is also improved so as to bear tolerable 

rops, by paring-and-buming and sheep-folding — os described on 

be downs of Wiltshire. 
22 
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I piltid %tlf n rtwfiTn mill's this morntng^ wfam I 

■ fenl iMt nj vildi^ snd ttuned back. Wli^ 

ifew e^k» &oai liplMiokf I met our bodlord of *^7V 
He h^ ffiaiafi tlu* wtil^rli £ii mj room, and smmedifttdy 
m hanfn^ mad rode baid to oT^ftflke us* He rpfosed mny eofiij 

11 ««f« " m ^ftM of grog to dnnk my healih.* Ii 
ne of ^om i^Skmam Bpaoiih f^j 
be" ~ r fhm a§miAM otir te^iimte 
I had bad I my pocket on k-aving 5f» 

T«ck, nd be mM, H I didttl & It, lie would be gUd to tab 
ft ttff « iitipwte of I1& I hxre no Mibt he will jtlirajrs remembor 
■» af tbe titfce ^^tuUemcii who hi the good la$te ool to go tm 
^HtsnoDth to Lomioo hj *'the miemal mlirajg.** 

Ii «ai « d«j of tydc, i«{»ld^-f h^mg doad^^ fuid in a part cf 
af vifty «iU nifl linmgii & wi L-flOoded^ rolling cfmntryj willi 
TTfT si«^ hiU^sides md de^ onrrDw toII^js, I saw eome usfift 
Jiimi^^ c&<ets of broftd sbadow^^ chjisitig over waTing foliagiv 
wttk sagd-fi^iihts c^ ftinshiDe, oflen di^Iosing laog, tiflrrow 
"fiitift of jiffn^, deep gleos; or glances of still water, becalmed 
aad wsrra onder high, d^k, qaivering, leafjr bluff*^. But tke 
^rvajxr ptat dt thL^ coontiy (but a day's walk &om London) U 
^tt» noel dr»rT, desolate, God-forsaken-looking land tbat I erer 
faw or imj^ined* Hilb and dalest, picture^ue enough in form, 
hJi^ de^p. and broad ; all brown* grav^ and blaok j sterile, paffi- 
fd. ijcmliiil^ied — dead : the only sign of life or vegetation a little 
ensfi toflis, or sb^ed^ prostrate, despairing ling — seeming eia^tlj 
as if AH iaieoiSe fire had not long since swept over it* 

Soffii wa^ the whole dreary landscape, far and near — mtj 

*^ Uaslod hmoL* A great black squall-cloud had for some time 

thfWKii aJdittonal gloom — a new intensity of gloom — OTeriis 

«ad I wait walking slowly, in bereavement of all sympatluziug 

'Mb ll this fepulchral ground of Nature, when my eye fdl upoa 
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• ModL of stone, bearing inscription — ^In detestation of the 
Minim of a sailor on this spot, by [three persons whose names 
m girenjy who were hung near here. ^ Whoso sheddeth man's 
libody bj man shall his blood be shed.' Look on the other sideJ' 
. I was still half kneeling and musing before this monument, 
wlmi I heard myself gruffly addressed, ^ Wull tell me what's the 
time o' day?" 

Without rising, I turned my head and saw over my shoulder a 
UJ], heavily-whiskered, ruffianly-faced fellow, half sportsman, lialf 
•aOor in dress, carrying a stout stick and a bundle in a handker- 
diief. How did he get there ? I must have seen him before if 
be had oome either way by the road ; he must have approached 
fimn over the hill behind me, and that cautiously ; apparently he 
bad been concealed there. I confess that I wished for a moment 
that I had in ^ my interior reservoirs a sufficient Birmingham 
bone-pistol,'' wherewith to make myself alike tall with him if he 
dKMild give me need ; but, still bending over the memorial of 
Braider, I drew my watch and answered him civily, whereupon, 
withoat even a ^ growl," he ^ sidled off," and soon passed from 
my sight. My friends had seen the same man, in company with 
another, near the same place, an hour and a-half before. 

On ^ the other side" — oh, human vanity ! — was the namf^ 
ibe man who had caused the stone to be placed there. Posterity 
IS reqaested to remember the murderers and the murdered, and 
espedally not to forget the detester. 
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CHAFTEB L. 

London Lads— RiUlwaj Ride— Obooratioiui in Natoiml Histaiy. 

AT half-past five, having overtaken my friends and dined at 
Godalming, I took seat with them in the third-class carriages 
of a train bound to London, intending, however, only to take a 
lift so that we might walk in before dark. 

The carriages were neariy empty, till, stopping at a way- 
station, they were suddenly and with boisterous merry haste 
taken possession of, filled full and over-filled with a class of 
people differing in their countenances, manners, language, and 
tone of voice from any we had before seen in England. They 
were more like New York }>hoy$, a little less rowdy and a shade 
more vulgar. " London lads," one of them very civily told me 
they were, employed in a factory out here in the country, and 
having just received their week's wages were going in to spend 
them. They were pale, and many effeminate in features, rather 
oily and grimy, probably from their employment ; talked loudly 
and rapidly, using many cant words, and often addressing those 
at a distance by familiar, abbreviated names ; lively, keen, quick- 
eyed, with a peculiarly fearless, straightforward, uneducated way 
of making original remarks, that showed considerable wit and 
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Yoir«n of observatkm ; rough, turbulent, and profane, yet using 
« good many polite forms, and courteous enough in action. 

Two or three men, as soon as the train was in motion, held up 
cadi a brace or two of rabbits, at which there was cheering and 
kng^iter from the rest All, indeed, were in the greatest possible 
good humor, joking and bantering and making engagements, or 
Idling of their plans for dining together, or meeting for some 
degrading excitement on Sunday. Of us and others in the car, 
when they entered, they took little notice, though treating us with 
respect in not jostling or crowding us ; but as soon as they were 
well settled in their places they began to make game of one an- 
other ; to UXL stories, evidently inventing comic anecdotes of their 
employers and other common acquaintances, both absent and pres- 
ent A dignified person, who stood upon the platform, was made 
very nnoomfortable, and reduced considerably in height and 
rtHfhess, by urgent invitations to join them. The ^ guard," too, 
as he passed, was an especial butt, and several illustrations were 
given of the ignorant character of railway-people in general. 
"There vas von o' them Mefodis wisitin-coves, you know, wot 
Viwks tracs and suchlike, in here a Yensdy wen we come up ; 
and ven the guard come along he arks him did he know the 
Lord's prayer? 'Lorspraer?' says he, *vot is he?' says he; *i8 
lie a Mtoher or a driverV says he, ha! ha! ha! Fm blowed 'f 'e 
didn't" 

" I saw one of them same feUows other night," continued an- 
other, ^ wot 'ad 'old of another on 'em. He treats 'im to a go o' 
gin first, you see, to make him sharp like, and then he axes him 
did he know any think about the eternal world. 'TumulwoolP' 
says he — ^'Tumulwool? — ^no such place in the Famham branch, 
sir — hadn't you best enkvu^ of the station-master, sir?' says he." 

" Ternal world's the place where they hadn't got the rails 
down to yet — last adwices ; aren't it? — and they carries the nobs 
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4IO ihete wtLh laji o* liuMea wot runs cnj dny m tlu; yoii 
Bunnrjrs and Iter M^ije^tee'^a birth-da}'.** * 

** Ko, no ; ni teD jtM where 'lis — it*s tLe kentry wIjM t 
cvr» in Aftivlj cots to wen the kfuigarwoo« gets sLori tmd tb&j 
gtn^traei giTe« Out and tJiej'a 'ard up.** 

^ Kldd €f Ibh §» b C07es^ with feathers 'stmd o* sL-ales.* 

^ I know it — I sea a saibr aa 'ad a vcfitcoat made out; sbei | 
Tethen tike fpangled welwet, black and goold — atuonejsait Uiii^ 
jroti erer sec* 

•Wbot'sagm-lre*?'* 

** I know — there is — a big tree wot ntas gin wen yer tap ber 
— and thi?re'ii a brt^-treej foo — " 

** What bears fresh koitem Io&vb enj momiiig." 

"^ Hurray for Poljtedinj! Ain't they all sliced and botteied?" 

^ In course they is, and Ten you shakes 'em offy the skin cracls 
open, and they all vails buttered side up— coz vy ? Yy the tmis 
is wcrry ^gh and the buttered side's the lightest to be sure." 

'^ That's the place for this chile — Tm bound to go there— onlj 
waitin' for an act of Parliament; and wen I get there — ^BoffiJo 
gab!"— 

** When he gets there you know what hell do ? When he 
comes to the gin-trees he'll treat all 'round. First tame in his 
life. Ha! ha!" 

And with such constantly-combining streams a flood of original 
information and entertainment was poured out to us until we 
reached the little station about nme miles out of London, to whidi 
we had taken tickets. 
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CHAPTER LL 

Km! Laboren near London— Our Mother Tongae— Cockneys— Provin- 
cfalbU— On the Natoialization of Foreign Words — AuthoriUes — Subur- 
ban Loodon— iKHidon— The Thames— "Saint Paul's from Blackfriar's 
Bridge." 

TpPON oar asking directions, a gentleman who left the first- 
^ class carriage offered to be our guide for a little waj. He 
led us between fields in which men were hay-making. We spoke 
of the ^London lads" we had been riding witli, and the gentle- 
maii agreed with us that, bad as they might appear, they were 
less degraded than the mass of agricultural laborers. 

« We could not stop to rest here on the stile," said he, " but 
thai every single man ih that field, in the course of five minutes, 
would come to us to ask something for drink ; and the worst id 
it is, it is not an excuse to obtain money by indirect begging for 
the support of their fiunilies, but they would actually cpciid it 
immediately at the public-house." 

We told him that we had never been in London, and uAirr a 
little conversation he said that he had been trying to i\\M:oxfr 
where we came from, as from our accent he ^liouM liave tliought 
us Londoners. He had thought tliat he ooukl alwayii uM frtAn 
what part of England any stranger in Lond^m cun^;, but he catHk 
not detect any of the provincial accents or idicm* in our language. 
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We told him that we had supposed the cocknej dialect was qule 
distinct, but certainly neyer imagined it at all like our own. (k 
the contrary, he said, except among the vulgar classes, the Lon- 
doner alone has no dialect, but, much more than the native of anj 
other part of England, speaks our language from iniancy in its 
purity, and with the accent generally approved by our most elfr 
gant orators and generally-acknowledged authorities. 

^ But a liberal education must remove provincialisms, both d 
idiom and accent" 

^ In a degree only. A boy will generally retain a good deal 
of his provincial accent through the public school and univenitj. 
At least, I have paid considerable attention to the matter, and I 
thiiik I am always able to detect it, and say with confidence is 
which quarter of the kingdom a man spent his youth. Too 
would yourself probably have no difficulty in detecting a Scotclh 
man." 

'* I have noticed that Scotchmen who have resided long in 
England, and who had in a considerable degree lost their original 
peculiarities, usually spoke in a disagreeably high key and with 
great exactness and distinctness of utterance." 

" Tliat is the result of the original effort which it was necessary 
for them to use to speak correctly. They speak from the book, 
as it were, and the same is more or less noticeable in all provin- 
ciolists who do not habitually speak with the accent of their 
youtli." 

We then informed him that we were Americans, which su^ 
prised him. I somewhat doubt myself the correctness of his 
observation. I am aware of habitually using many Yankeeisms 
myself, and have no desire to avoid them. The New England 
accent of words, except such as are not very commonly used, I 
should think might be generally agreeable to the most appro?ed 
standaixls in England. The educated English certainly speak 
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ilridi modi gretler distinctness and more elegance than we com- 

■onljdo; perbaps thej genenll j err in being too precise and 

f and it may be that tbe Lond<Miers ocmverse with more 

' and ease^ or carelessness, than others. That what are 

to us as pecnliarities ni codmej dialect, are mere Tulgar- 

. ins and slani^ not altogether peculiar to the metropolis, is Teiy 

true. 

Agreeablj to Walker, the educated English often gire the 
MNmd of a to e, pronouncing Derby, Darby; derk, tiark^ etc. 
This ai first seemed yezy odd ; but when I returned home, our 
own waj bad become foreign to me. liHth us, except in sodetj 
wUdi has a more than ordinary European element, foreign words 
m eommoo use, are more generally Anglicized than in England ; 
and thoQ^ when one is accustomed to the more polite sound 
there may seem an affectation of simplicity in this, I cannot but 
wish that our custom was more generaL The French almost 
■niversally adapt foreign words of which they have need for 
oommon use to the requirements of their habitual tongue, chang- 
mg not only the pronunciation but the orthography : they write 
roMft for English roast beef; Uftdc^ for beefsteaL So we write 
and pronounce catddte^ cutlet ; why need we say ^ angtremay," 
for emiremeU ? or if we choose that sound, and like it also better 
than *^nd€^%$heM^ why not print it ^angtremay?" We write 
C(dogne,for Koln; why not Leeong,for Lyons? or if Lyons, let 
us also speak it Lyons, and consider Leeong an afiectation except 
when we speak it in connection with other plainly French words. 
The rule with regard to such matters is, to follow custom. Sin- 
gularity is impertinent where it can be gracefuUy avoided ; but 
as there is more tendency to Anglicize foreign words that are in 
general use in America than in £ln<rland, and tliis is a good and 
sensible tendency, lot us not look for our rule:? to English custom. 
Let us read Venus de JlediciSy Venus de Medicis, rather than 
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sz^s^L-rT ft>i blosh OTer it because we are not perfect in ItaliiiL 
I .x:*.-- i-=^ri a der^jman call it - Venn-de-Medisj :" two4lunk 
ic H* .>.x:r7<rsadoo axMier«cood what he meant as well as if he 
bfci r^--^ i' :^^ true Italian pronunciation ; but if he had read it 
wi'JL :i-r i*:^i=.l tbev would namrallv attach in £ngli:»h reading to 
izAZ y:c:L-i^:^:<i of letirre. nearlj all would hare known what he 
zzf-kri'^ xz.>l Ti^y oce would have had a reasonable occasion to laagh 
a: zl=i. B::: whv i« xxk our own language fit to speak of it in^ 
sbe M-rll-.>faji Ven-^s ? Why should the French word enrtlopt 
\^ -zx-i \j'zs when we hare the English envelop? Whjthe 
111.' A- :\'.:T^:-oprHr*\ when there is the English clareKtbsscure 
•f XT T^frk-'iiLr :L«e fosie ? I am glad to see some of our lailraad 
.v=-:-^- -i :.r>7::r.r ::.^ worl station^ whioh i> good old ED^Hsh. 
•-'"-• :' ■: -■ - rl :"•:-:■•. ^*I::rh, a< we pronounet* it, is n^ithor 
V" : r K ■«'>■..• In E:Tilan'l. ihe d'^si^iuuion sfntu'U i? 

■ • - \ ■ ' > :.'y ■.>.-. 1 a< a iiiili:ar}- t».-i']iniraliiy. wijli 

':'■ '. \^ •■-. '...:'. :■.,■•'•;>.. If vr.- n.-ally want a ton-iji 
- "•■ ■■ "•-* *: • ^;- ~ "•* "".ir- Ivi.-i, ir ^Ill•w^ a il#'lir'n'iK*y in on: 
" - "- - ** ■!";."■""■" • /' • ■^^'^ ■' • • - }' ^^* ^ ^^^^' i inuT E n ^1 i >1 1 : wo i u 
A :■ >: • : ';. .'..it--- ■.-:' ;iimi::iiiir ?tnin?i'r?. Natiiniiizt' 



.:- :'.".:.k :: ct* jt^/a: (Y-n?»ijiionco wlutluT wi; ^ay 

.' -> ■ , :" r R.>sian: friirf or frtfj {tm u>ii:il ir. 

'r ■:.-':. : :'-/"tr •:'••/". I'.^r i.l»at*: ur wln-tlier wo *|h'11 

.-■> ■, r W...'k- r. or Wtb-tt-r. (ui* WobsitT iiUMli- 

:.-. ^ .r.- -, :•.. : i ■:;>.- ln-rwi/cii England and Ameriou, 

-.:.: :i-.:.-I;.r< k>i ta».Ii country in itst-lf. 



.*- ^\.:'k brx^ULThi u> to a village of plain, low, lU- 
■ >*...;*, A\!.'rt^ our iruido. having *:ivcn us a ven* 
.v/. -.v^'k U.ivo of us. Wo followed up tho broaJ 

?:^ ::.■.: -., :>.* w.ri =:• u?^>l ia thv L»vr* i-f Now W-r'i. 
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\\ the b1m^», a large number of which were ale-houses, soon 
\ displaced in a great measure bj plain, small villas of stone, 
or ataoooed brick, standing two or three rods back from the street, 
villi dense shrubbeiy, enclosed by high brick walls before them. 
Gndoally the houses ran together and became blocks ; omni- 
hamAf market-carts, heavy ^vans" (covered luggage wagons), 
atid pleasure-carriages, constantly met and passed, and when we 
Ind walked about three miles, the village had become a compact, 
hoBj town — strangely interrupted once by a large, wild, wholly 
mstic common. Then the town again : the side-walk encroached 
apoQ by the grocers and hucksters ; monster signs of ^ entire" 
ales and ready-made coffins, and ^ great sacrifices" of haberdash* 
ttj and ladies' goods ; the street wide and admirably paved, and 
crossed at short but irregular intervals by other narrower streets, 
and growing more busy every moment. Still it is nothing re- 
maikable ; a wide street, plain brick houses, a smell of gas now 
and then, and a crowd. I would hardly have known, from any 
thing to be seen, that I was not entering some large town in our 
own country, which I had never visited before. Indeed, it's quite 
like coming down the Bowery. 

People were looking up ; following the direction of their eyes, 
we saw a balloon ascending. The aur was calm, and it rose to a 
great height — greater, says the Times this morning, than any 
ever reached before. 

A shrill cry in the distance, rising faintly above the rumble of 
the wheels and hum and patter of the side-walks, grows rapidly 
more distinct, until we distinguish, sung in a high key, ^Strawher' 
Tie — Sixpenny-pottle. Who'll buy f The first of "London cries." 

We have been walking steadily, in a nearly straight line, for 
two hours, and now the crowd thickens rapidly until it is for a 
moment at the fullest Broadway density. There is a long break 
in the brick-house fronts, and we turn aside out of the crowd and 
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halt to take an observatioii. We are leaning over the parapetof 
Blackfriar's Bridge. The Thames looks much as I had sup- 
posed ; somethmg wider than our travelers usoallj represent it, 
hardlj an '^insignificant stream" even to an eje accustomed to 
American rivers, but wide enough and deep enough and strong 
enough to make bridges of magnificence necessary to cross it, and 
answering all the requirements needed in a ship-canal passing 
through the midst of a vast town. A strong current setting up- 
ward from the sea gurgles under the arches ; heavy coal-bargei 
slowly sweep along with it; dancing, needle-like wherries shoot 
lightly across it, and numerous small, narrow steamboats, crowded 
with passengers, plow white furrovrs up and down its daik 
surface. 

Upon the bank opposite — almost upon the bank, and not dis- 
tant in an artist's haze — stand blackened walls and a noble old 
dome, familiar to us from childhood. It is only nearer, blacker, 
and smaller — ^wofully smaller — ^than it has always been. We do 
not oven think of telling each other it is Saint Paul's. 

There is a low darkness, and the houses and all are sooty in 
streaks, but there is a pure — so far as our lungs and noses know 
— pure, fresh, cool breeze sweeping up the river, and overhead a 
cloudless sky ; and in the clear ether, clear as Cincinnati's, there 
is a new satellite — beautiful as the moon's daughter. It is the 
balloon, now so high that the car is invisible ; and without anj 
perceptible motion it blushes in golden sunlight, while we have 
been some time since left to evening's dusk. 

The crowd tramps behind us. We turn and are sucked into 
the channel, which soon throws us out from the bridge upon a 
very broad street ; up this, in a slackening tide, we are still un- 
resistingly carried, for it is London, and that was what we were 
looking for ; and for awhile we allow ourselves to be absori)ed in 
it without asking what is to become of us next. 
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CHAFTEB LIL 

A Pilgrimage. 

ITHTLE in Londoo, I was one daj Tisiting a library, when 
' ' the firiend who condacted me called mj attention to a lerief 
r shelves, sajing, ^here are topographical and genealogical 
ieosdsi arranged under the head oi counties — is jours an £ng- 
ih naaie? I have never seen it in England." 

'^ Yesy I believe it is — at least our fiunilj came to America 
VBk KngJand." 

^YtooL what part — do jou know?'' 

''Essex, IVe heard it said." 

''When," said he, taking down a bode. 

"1630 to 40." 

« Yes, here it is— Manor (^ Olmsted, in Bompslciia IUcm, 
nMoutead; passed out of the fimolj near the end of 
seatorj. Ifanrioe de, married, and-so-lbrth. A mmd 

ttow bekm^i to CoQ^e, Gnibridge. Whereas dw Otd- 

MBoe map of Eaiex? Here. Let*s see — ThasAcad — Mm- 
Hed Hall; jes, here it is^-onlj about six mies hum a mmum. 
Better go out there and see it, haAiCi joa ? Yen can do jc xl 
Ulf 1 daj casOj eDaajzh.** 

The next daj 1 wtsi ; tnTelii^ Iddf an Lmv I7 r».^ a*i tMH 
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taking a ohaiM^ bj wUdi • drive U dx. wSim broa^ ne 
imall hanbt with • small aad niuK»iis dmrdi in a veij 
gravejaxd. I inquired ftr the pariih dak and fimnd lm%i 
oobUer, aft hit fraric nierBOovdi wereloAednpattfaecBntA 
and the eioate waa awaj. Did aDy One live heieaboala of iM 
name of OUmladf Md. : Did he ever know anj one of M 
name? Noi no man-^Hitte wae the old haU Aom. IHid^ 
haU? OkoitediBanthqrodledit Why? Hedidnoft 

I aakedtd be directed to ift and ftpmdiftdiABiilior aeoei%|(f 
naiTow pariA nada tad fiinnlaaei. 

It proved to bealaige^ V^tad mjeammoD^^lpeeMrtif 
fium-hoate of itonOi in the midst rf a level wheaft Ann of M 
acres. It belonged to one. of the GamhzidgeooU^gei^ and Ae 
^milj of the present tenant had oocu|ned it fi»r several geaen* 
tions. They received me klndlj, and when I tiM them aj 
name, with some little excitement and manifestatum of respeet, 
as if I bad rights in the boose. ^Gome into the dd hall, ar," 
thej said, taking me to the largest room*-a low room, about 20 
feet bj 20, with a single low window ifesrlj occupjiog <me side^ 
and a monstrous old flre-plaoe, now bricked up for a coal gnte^ 
another. 

"This is the old halL'* 

" Why do you call it the hall?" 

" It always was called so. I suppose it's because they used to 
hold courts here, sir. The house used to be moated all annuid, 
but they filled up the moat in fixmt when that lane was baOt; 
that was in my fieither^s time.** 

The moat still remained around the garden, a deep ditch with 
a low earth wall, on which grew an old hedge. At one coner 
of the house was a yew tree, certainly several hundred years okL 
This house, as is a matter of record, was occupied by the CNm* 
steds for more than two hundred years before the Puritan emir- 
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^•a , . 

^UMioD. After thai period I could find nothing of them in 



l' I iuiYe given this aooonnty becMue the incident is so character- 
[ itieof an American's visit to England, as well as because it show» 
\ Vbit an historic interest maj attach to anj old farm-houso in 
England. I once afterwards entered a cottage in Lincolnshire 
vfaere a ehild was playing with what appeared to be an old iron 
poCy bat which proved, upon examination, to be a helmet. The 
fiuher, a dod-hopping jeoman, smd it had been worn in France 
hf some one of his forefiftthers. He had a horse-rug that came 
down to him with it This he brought upon my asking to see it — 
a qoilted hone cover, once daboratelj embroidered. Since these 
things came back from some war in France, hundreds of years 
ag«^ they had always remained in this house, which, with some 
ibrty acres of land around it, he had inherited. lie did not live 
very well, but his land was yet unincumbered, and he ho|)ed his 
son might be a ^yeoman-ilEuiner'' after him. 

Bat it is a melancholy thing that there are so few yeoman 
now in En^and ; that is, farmers owning the land they till, and 
independent of landlords. 
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[1] 

tioQ and Advice for those wishing to make a Pedestrian Toor in 
England, at the least practicable expense. 

)UNG man with small means, and who is willing to 
)tigh it," wishes to know with how little money it would 
ticable for him to undertake a trip to England. I have 
H there are many such who would visit the Old World if 
?re aware how cheaply and pleasantly they could do so. 

heretofore expressed my own obligation to Bayard Tay- 
l it is probable that what I shall have to say will be, to 
(tent, a repetition of the instructions given in a chapter 
le subject in the later editions of the "Views a-Foot." It 
>wever, have more especial reference to traveling on foot 
land. 

Passage, — ^There are no regular arrangements made in 
'ket-ships for those who wish to go to England decently 

tolerable comfort at a moderate price. It will be vrith 
r less difficulty, according as freights are active or dull, 
u may obtain a proper "second cabin passage and found." 
uid Uie best chance to do bo in the London lines. A 

arrangement with the Captain is necessary. A party of 
r four may at almost any time, by application to the Cap- 
lortly before a ship sails, engage a state-room, provide 
Ives with stores, and hire their cooking done, etc; so 
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that the paBsage ihall oott them bat from twen^ to thirty doDtn. 
With good memmateiy good caterings a liberal gratmtjtoAe 
OQoky steward or ship's servant that waits opon 700, and inadhai 
ship, you may make the pasnge m tlus way more agreeabfytlim 
in any other; more so than in the first cabin at fmir timesAep, 
expense. Thepriceof theregolarfirstF^abin pasngeootisSMi 
In the steera^ yon pay $10 to $1S Ibr a mere alaeping plue^ 
provide yoiureelf with stores, cook for yoonel^ or bireaome H> 
low-passengery who does not suffer eqiudhr finm aea-eicknes% to m^ 
cook for yon* Yon mnst provide yomnsdf with.beddiuft cooMm |^ 
utensils, etc It will cost you about tSO. . Saenr^ if fmSUk 
an i^iper berth, near the hatchway; be provided :i»ith an aboal- 
anceof old dothes; look out for ^eren ; speod an hoorssA 
morning in sweepfaig and keeping dean the steenna; num At 
sick ; iSke care <n the women and children ; and iciip the dsd 
all the time that you otherwise can. Yon idll probablr be raj 
miserable, but it will be over after a while ; yoa will have sen 
a peculiar exhibition of human nature, and will go ashore with a 
pleasure not to be imagined. You can go to liveipool or Gfai- 
gow by the screw-steamers (second cabin and fimnd), decentlj 
and quickly, for from $50 to $75. Tlie saooe hv the mail-steia- 
ers, not so comfortably but more quickly. Moat disagreesUfi 
but soon over with, in the steerage of some of the steamerB ftr 
$40. 

Returning. — ^Yon have the same (and rather increased seoosd 
cabin accommodations by the London packets), at about 10 ftr 
cent, higher prices. You can live comfortably for two moothi, 
and see ^ the lions" in Paris or London, f(»r the difference he* 
tween the first and second cabin fore out and home. 

Our JExpenses far board and bed, while in the countiy in Eo^ 
land, averaged seventy-five cents a-day. Expenses <^ short coi- 
veyance by rail, coach and boat; fees to showmen and gaidei; 
washing, postage and incidentals (properly induded as travdiiif 
expenses), added to this, made our average expenses about oae 
dollar a-day each. How we fared, and with what degree of 
fort or luxury we were content, the reader should have alresdf 
been informed. I have, howeter, dwelt more upon the agrecaUe 
than the disagreeable side of such traveling. We often, on eDle^ 
ing a town, looked from one inn to another, in doubt whidb fs 
select, desiring to avoid unnecessary expense, while we secmefj 
quiet and cleanliness. Sometimes we would enter a house ad 
ask to see the rooms and know the charges. No offense wv 
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over taken at this, thoagfa once or twice, where we were going 
to ^pend a Siindaj, and the rooms were not agreeable, or con- 
"vmient to write in, we proceeded further. We soon, however, 
ivere able to guess very well the character of a house bj its out- 
Me appearance, and could regulate our disbarsements with great 



jfiuttf. — ^The great difference between tins hu^ ^first-dass* 
and the second and third dass is, that in the latter the 
lodgers are so few that one or two servants can take the place of 
lks«e or lour at the former. Frequently the landlord may be 
porter and Boots, (and will act as guide cammistionmre or ctce* 
m$me;) the mbtress, cook; and their daughter, waiter and cham- 
bennaid. In soch cases, generally, no servant's fees at all are 
expected, and at most a third or half of what is honestly due the 
aerrants of the stylish inn will be satisfactory. The small inns 
m really often more comfortable to the pedestrian than the large 
ones ; because he can be more at his ease ; need not care how he 
mppean ; can wheel the sofa up to the fire or open all the win- 
dows ; dine in his slippers, and smoke, if he likes, in the parlor: 
IdlLe command of the house, in short : see for himself that his 
shoes are greased and his linen washed and drjring, his knapsack- 
straps repaired, lost buttons rephiced, and all his rig a-taunto for 
an earfy start without delays in the morning. 

If you call for anything for your table that the house is not 
provided with, it will be at once procured from the shops ; the 
cooking is generally good, and the bread always fine. We 
asoally contented ourselves with one hot meal in a day. Two of 
OS were without the habit of drinking tea or coffee, and would 
often make our breakfiist of bread and milk ; lunch on bread and 
cheese and beer, and take a substantial meal at the end of our 
day's walk. We thought we walked better with this arrange- 
ment than any other. 

For lem iMtin uveniy eenii a-da^ it is possible to travel in Eng- 
land without hardship or injury to health. For how much less I 
cannot say. I once stopped alone at a house where I dined with 
tbe fiunily on boiled baeon and potatoes and a bag-pudding, for 
which I was charged six-pence; breakfasted on scalded milk and 
bread for twopence; and was asked sixpence in advance for 
lodging. I had a good, dean bed and washing conveniences in 
my room. Add to this twopence for tea, and the day's living is 
33 centdu This was in the north of England, and was extraor- 
dinary. The usual charge for kniging is a shilling, sometimes 
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ninepence, and sotDettmes ooly sixpence. At tbe UnLt-cla^ u 
they will make you pay well in one way or aijotlicr, AVheji; 
did ngt dine we have been clmrged llircef>enci/ cat*h for ilie 
of the public room, thai is to say^ tor i^iuiitg in it iiistL^od of (Ml* 
oinloori or iu our rooms, while waiting ibr tt^a to bt; [»re|xu^ 
Willi regard to servant^ the best way i>s to a^k the laiiKUafd to 
pay them aad cliarge it m the bitl. It relieves you of a ^rtoi 
annoyance, and in such caftes we never found llie cbaiga iiMfd 
extravn^nt. 

Equipment, — Shoet can be obtained much cheii]H>r m %s3t^ggA 
than America, and, ind<^d^ first-nUc shoes are haixily to be hid 
in Anierica; but Knglish shoes, that you would have to bay it 
the shop*, alwaya have a ^cam across the in^^tep that is very hud 
upon a fool unaccustomed to it \ and for thi^ reason, and to 'msmt 
a shape to suit you^ you had Ue*t get them made at hotue> The 
leather should be well-tanned and dressed thick kip or eowbide^ 
the best tlian can be procureii; the soles of ^English beadf" 
tiiree^eights of an inch in tiiiekness; double tliis m the bed, 
which should come so titr forward tJmt the break will be perpen- 
dicular with tlie point of the ankle. Give your order, if possible^ 
Btx months beforehand (I never have known a shoemaker who 
would get his work done when he promised for any a>ni?iiif ra- 
tion), and go to the workman yourself to make sure that he un- 
derstands what you want, otherwise you will probably receiTe, 
just as you are going on board ship, a parcel by express contain- 
ing a pair of butterfly pumps. Have a distinct agreement that 
they shall be returned if they do not come in time, and if they 
do not answer to your order. They should be high enough (6i 
inches, including heel, commonly) to well cover the ankle, and 
lace up with but two crossings over the instep. The laces must 
be made of the best leathery and you should cany half-a-dozen 
spare ones. 

If, finally, the shoes are not large enough to go easily over 
two woolen socks on your foot, reject them. Gret shaker wooUn 
$ocks of an exact fit to your foot, or as large as they may be with- 
out danger of folding or rubbing into welts mider your shoes. 
Wear them with the "wrong side" outward. You do not want 
to wear them double, but your feet will swell so in a long hot 
day's walk, that you will want that there should have been room 
enough in your shoes for them to be double before you started. 
Break your shoes in on the passage. 

Graiters are worn to protect the feet from dust and gravel com- 
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ng over the top of the shoe. Thej increase the heat of the feet 
o that degi^e that thej are hest dispensed with. Bathe your 
eet at every eonvenient opportunity on the road, and always as 
oon as you stop for the night, and change your socks and put on 
Uppers. 

I took all these precautions and yet suffered a thousand times 
lore, and was delayed more, from foot-soreness than from fatigue. 
Cnglish pedestrians and sportsmen often wear much heavier and 
lumsier shoes than I have advised. 

Knapsack, — We had the India-rubber army knapsack, made 
t Naugatuck, CJonnecticut. If you get them well "seasoned," 
o that they will not stick or smell, and with a good harness, they 
rill probably be the best that you can procure. Ours were so, 
nd we found them convenient and to wear welL 

Clothing you can get in England better than at home. You 
aust dispense with everything not absolutely essential to your 
omfort ; for every ounce is felt in a hot day. We carried in our 
jiapsacks each about as follows : 

Four shirts, one pair cloth pantaloons, two pair socks ; slippers, 
landkerchiefs, mending materials, toilet articles, towel, napkin, 
^ther drinking-cup, cap, oil-silk cape, portfolio with writing and 
ketching materials, knife and fork, candle of tallow (that it may 
*e used to grease shoes with upon occasion), matches, a book, 
aap, pocket-compass, adhesive plaster, cord, shoe-lacings. 

^Everything selected with care for lightness and compactness, 
jid the whole weighing ten pounds and a-half, including knapsack 
nd straps. We wore upon the road light cloth coats and waist- 
oats, and linen dusters or blouses, and light cassimere pantaloons. 
rVe each carried a strong, hooked hickory-stick, and it will be 
bund best to do so. We usually wore broad-brimmed, pliable 
elt hats of the best quality ; they were excellent both in sun and 
ain. We also had light linen caps. 

For rainy weather a cape of the best black oiled silk, 22 inches 
[>ng before, and 16 inches behind, with a low collar, and button- 
ng in front, weighing half-a-pound, and folding so small that it 
ould be carried in a coat pocket — a capital and serviceable 
LTticle. With a loop and a tape it may be gathered tight at the 
vaist under the knapsack, so as not to be lifted by the wind. 

X Jlash for drink is lianlly worth its carriafre in Knghind. A 
nan cvfry way in hoahh should be ',\h\v. to walk a dozen mih^*) 
)r more witliout wantin^!; to drink. WlxTe frrKnl water is con- 
t;uitly to be had, it is refreshing to tasti; it verj- frequently, and 
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tbere are no ill effects to bo appreliended from doing so. Tot 
will perspire more fix^ely, and I think stand the heat belter ; bul 
cold water will not qaencb iliirst, except momentarily ; on ik 
contrary, I believe il increased iL Malt Dquore and spirituau! 
liquon* liave diffcrt^nt etfecta n]x>n different individuals. Bolli 
are dlsmi^reeable to me* Most EnglUh jjedestrians drink verr 
frrely of malt liquors, and find them wliole«ome. On the Couii* 
nent I would carry a flask for lip^it wuk% sncU as every pea^am 
has to hid dinner. Ita cost i& trifling, and there b nothing whlrb 
will quench thirst like it. It is not very palatable at l^r^U but 
exceedingly refreshing, and I believe every way heathfuh It 
has no intoxicating, and very slight stimulating, qualities* I 
think it would have an excellent effect on tlie public health, if it 
oould be pixMiiiced cheaplj% and u^cd as freely iis tea and egfie*? 
now are in the United States. 

When you feel very much jaded with a long walk, and hardly 
able to go any further, if you can swallow a cup of tea and a bit 
of toast or biscuit, and pour a wine-glass of spirits into yam 
shoes, keeping yourself warm during the necessary short halt, you 
will find yourself good for another hour or two of hard tramping. 

Routes and Distances, — Unless you are considerably familiar 
with the language and history of a Continental nation, I would 
advise you to spend most of your time in England. It is better 
to study thoroughly the character of one people, and remain so 
long, if possible, in their country, that you may feel as if you 
had lived in it, and made yourself a part of it, than to run super- 
ficially over a dozen. It is, however, much cheaper, and in many 
respects more agreeable to walk in Germany than in England ; 
and a true American, mingling with thot peasant people, can hard- 
ly fail to do them good, and have his own heart enlightened and 
expanded by their spirit longing for liberty and universal affec- 
tion for his country. It is of walking in England, however, that 
I wish especially to speak. 

Your route should be determined by your tastes and objects. 
If they are as general as ours, and you design to employ the 
same time in England that we did, I could advise but very sh'gbt 
variation from our route. 

With a week's more time, you should see more of North 
Wales, (though, in general, mountain and lake country is not 
England, and you can get what tourists go to those districts €or 
better nearer at home ;) extend your walk into Devonshire, and 
keep along the south coast to Portsmouth. Afler visitmg the 
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Ad of Wight, the old road to London, running, I beheve, through 
ruildford, is said to be much pleasanter than the more direct 
ay we came. Afler spending some weeks in and about Lon- 
on, follow up the Thames by Henley, and as near the south 
ank as you can, to Oxford — then by Stratford-on-Avon, War- 
wick and Kenilworth to Birmingham ; thence, according to your 
iterest, through the manufacturing districts, and by Chatsworth 
nd the Derbyshire moors to York ; thence by Fountain's Abbey, 
irough the curious hill-country of West Yorkshire and Lanca- 
hire, into Westmoreland ; thence either north to Scotland, or by 
Liverpool to Ireland, crossing afVerwards to Scotland from Bel- 
\&U Guide-books can be obtained in New York, by the aid of 
rhich and a good map, you may, before you leave home, judge 
ow much time you will want to spend in examining various ob- 
ects of interest, and ascertain distances, etc You can thus plot 
if your route and calculate the time at which you will arrive at 
ny particular point Guide-books are expensive and heavy, and 
liis is their principal use ; further, you are liable to pass through 

town and neglect to see something for which it is peculiarly 
istinguished, without you have something to remind you of it 

We traveled at first at the rate of one hundred miles in six 
ayit, at last at the rate of about two hundred ; sometimes going 
>rty miles, and ordinarily thirty, in a day. We usually did 
lirty miles in eleven hours, one of which might be spent under 

hedge or in a wayside inn, and about one mile an hour lost in 
)itering, looking at things on the wayside or talking to people 
lat we met ; our actual pace was just about four miles an hour. 

You can start with twelve miles in a day, and calculate to 
verage twenty-five aflef the first fortnight 

If you can make anything like a hiumonious noise upon any 
istrument for that purpose, I would advise you to strap it on. 
'ou will understand its value by reading the life of Groldsmith. 
t will make you welcome in many a peasant circle, where you 
light otherwise have been only a damper upon all naturalness 
ad geniality. 
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I mix PeiTTja^ion with Pum^hmeiit, 

heir opernti*m «eTere. By Captu^ 

nuj^uiatcDdeul of tbe firiti&li l^en&l SirV 



**Ota pnaent punlibiseDta tv ^^^ If mflat di^tvrkimtiiig fa onKmfJ 

tifr: kiut the J detoriomtc dc<!< Vfitild luAuie ibto thwm tlic«» (zBfniUia 

whkb^ tindijT PrOTidtnitlii] gi^iuaui.'c, jubbjc uujc/ Dnrmi of utvertiEf impriTfiag^^ «# vc^ 

THE constituent elements in secondary punishment arc labor 
and time. Men are sentenced to hard labor for a given time: 
— but the time is here made to measure the labor — and the first 
proposal of the Mark System is, that instead of this the labor be 
made to measure the time. This idea is not peculiar to it. In 
his letter to Earl Grey the Archbishop of Dublin uses these 
words : "The best plan, as it appears to me, would be, instead of 
sentencing men to imprisonment for a certain time, to sentence 
them to render a certain amount of labor. A fixed daily task 
may be imposed on them, but with power to exceed thi^ at their 
^•^ own discretion, thereby shortening their period of detention. 

'* The effect would be, not only that criminals would thus acquire 

habits of labor, but of attaching an agreeable idea to labor. By 
each additional step they took on the tread-wheel they would 
be walking out of prison — by each additional cut of the spade 
they would be cutting a way to return to society." 

It would be difficult to express the direct primary effect of the 
system in happier or terser terms ; and even when thus stated, 
the improvement contemplated on existing practice appears im- 
mense. But much more when the ulterior consequences are also 
considered. By substituting a powerful internal stimulus to ex- 
ertion for that physical coercion which must ever be at best an 
imperfect external one, while all necessary bondage and suffering 
as the consequences of crime would be retained, direct "slavery" 
would be banished from among our secondary punishments. The 
tendencies of our management would be to good, w hereas those 
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of the existing system are "to evil continuallj." Men would im- 
]>rovc under it, instead of becoming worse. And the adminifitra- 
tion of pubUc justice would acquire a place among the Christian 
agencies of our land : it is painful to thmk how £»* it is at present 
removed in operation from anj such character. 

But another view may be also taken of the question thus in- 
volved, not less interesting. If we look abroad into ordinary life, 
we cannot but be struck with the resemblance which our present 
forms of secondary punislunent bear to everything that is in this 
most enfeebling and deteriorating, and how directly opposed they 
are to those forms of adversity which, under the influence of 
Providential wisdom, reform chai-acter and invigorate it. Slave- 
ry deteriorates — long seclusion deteriorates — every condition, in 
a word, more or less deteriorates, which leaves no choice of action, 
requires no virtue but obedience, affords no stimulus to exertion 
beyond this, supplies the want of nature without effort with a 
view to them, and restores to prosperity, through lapse of time, 
without evidence that such restoration is deserved. Yet this is 
our present system of secondaiy punishment. What improves, 
on the contrary, is a condition of adversity from which there is 
no escape but by continuous effort — which leaves the degree of 
that effort much in the individual's own power, but if he relaxes, 
his suffering is deepened and prolonged, and it is only alleviated 
and shortened if he struggles manfully — which makes exertion 
necessary even to earn daily bread — and something more, pru- 
dence, self-command, voluntary economy and the like, to recover 
prosperity. To this, as yet, secondary punishment bears no re- 
semblance ; but were our sentences measured by labor instead of 
time — were they to the performance of certain tasks, not to the 
occupation of a certain time in evading any — the approximation 
might be made indefinitely close. 

Labor being a vague term the system next proposes that it be 
represented by marks — the earning of so many thousands of 
wliich, in a prison or penal settlement, as the case may be, to be 
made the punishment of all offenses according to their degree. 
A proportion of these marks to be credited to individuals daily, 
according to the exertion made in whatever labor is allotted 
them — all supplies of food and clothing to be charged in them — 
all misconduct to be punished by fines in them — and only the 
clear balance to be carried to account towards liberation. By 
this means both wages and savings* banks would be introduced 
into prisons — wages to stimulate labor, and give an interest in it, 
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and BavingB* btnks to giTe a simikr interart to habiUof eeoaomj 
and self-oomnuBid. To make tiie rescmblaiiea to ordinal^ life 
etill closer, and at tlie same time to promote kindly and aocmlyM 
opposed to setflahy feeling it is fiuther p rgpoaed that darini^ t 
portion of their endre period of detention criminals be distribalcd 
into parties or families of six, with common interesta and aoooonu. 
rising or fidling together^ and thna all interosted in te gmd eoo- 
dact of each. Bj this means a strong physieal cheek woold be 
laid on crime in prisons, with a jet stronger monl one ; and an 
i^paratus would he gained bj which good condnct and exertion 
woald be made popiwvy and onense unpopular, in the eoounanitj, 
and all would be interested in promoting the obo and keepin; 
down the other* Mj experience on Noriblk Islnnd-^whici 
was imperfeot, because m j Tiews woro not then snUaineJ, ai I 
trust thej yet will be, at home, my powers and apparatus were 
consequentlj imperfect, and mj results rather indicated tenden- 
cies than gave precise conclusions — jet leads me to attach gnat 
value to this, as to several other details explained in other papei?. 
But I regard them all only as thej seem to me to cany oat the 
principles laid down. If these are right, when once establLshetl 
the best details to found on them will soon become of themselv(> 
apparent. With a near tangible end, like individual reform, iu 
view, no mistakes, however at first great, can be long per^ted 
in. 

Severity, then, with a directlj benevolent purpose — modeled 
with a view to recover criminals as well as punish them — con- 
trolled and guided bj the enlightened pursuit of this noble end, 
made ns great, for the benefit both of the individual and the com- 
munity, as is compatible with it, but neither greater nor other 
than strictly subordinate to it — this is the guide here sought to 
be introduced into secondary punishment: and unless it is atten- 
tively considered, it will be found difficult to believe the number 
of new views that it will open up of interest and promise. It 
will adjust the controversy between harshness and lenitj which 
has long divided reasoners on the subject — the one impulse hav- 
ing authorized the most distressing cruelties, while the other has 
occasionally led to indulgences scarcely less injurious in their 
ultimate consequences to both the criminal and society, enfeebling 
the one, and leading the honest laborer, in the other, painfully to 
contract liis own position with that of the convicted felou. It 
will thus solve many preliminary difficulties, and conduct to 
many important conclusions. It will give a new spirit to punish- 
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ment bj giving it a new direction. By raising its object it will 
raise its administration. It will be difficult to be either cruel or 
careless with such an object as individual reform in view, and 
whiU wielding an agency offering a reasonabie probability of at' 
taining it, (The last is of great importance : we become indif- 
ferent, in spite of ourselves, when engaged in a hopeless task.) 
It will assimilate this branch of our administration to those ways 
of Providence to men which must always be our surest guides 
when we seek to influence them. It will thus imitate the high- 
est wisdom, and thereby enable us to obey the highest precept 
We may love while we chasten, and be substantially kind even 
when enforcing the strictest conmiands of punitive law. It will 
succeed with little effort, because it will study the human nature 
implanted in us, instead of trampling its impulses under foot. It 
will further conduct to great economy as well as efficiency, partly 
through this cause, partly because the virtues of industry and 
self-command which it wUl be its great aim to foster will equally 
bring about both results. The practical change may be thought 
a small one on which to found such anticipations — the change 
from measuring labor by time to that of measuring time by labor 
—or, in other words, from giving our criminals time-sentences to 
allotting them tasks : — but the one course is the direct reverse 
of the other, and the difference may be thus the whole difference 
between right and wrong, success and failure. It seems, indeed, 
even impossible to follow out the chain of reasoning suggested 
without coming to this conclusion. When men are smitten with 
adversity in ordinary life, and thus punithed for previous follies 
or misconduct, they are not condemned to this adversity for a 
certain time, but until they can retrieve their position. They 
suffer under this task ; they sorrow over it (but without resent- 
ment) ; they struggle with it : their characters improve under the 
various efforts and emotions called out by it ; (both deepened if 
they have others to care for as well as themselves ;) frequently 
they rise even higher than before ; — and society is instructed by 
such examples in every way — it shrinks from the preliminary 
sufferings exhibited in them, and emulates, in due proportion as 
its own case may require, the manly struggle that h&s at length 
overcome them. And so it might be with our punishments, if 
we would model them on the same type. They are now for the 
most part barbarous in every sense, in their want of skill and 
adaptation to high purpose, and in the crime and misery they 
thus gratuitously produce. We might make them beneficent in 
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eveiy sen&c, hktcIjt by eopjiti* the wii^om that \> annmd us ;^ 
aoil wben this is fnlly tuulei^tood, it is> not to be imagined bat 
tiial every lover of hia kind will take even an eager biterest m 
bringing nhout the diange. The real dif^cult j is la inflneDce to 
the in<jniry> 

I must addj that in this condensed statement of tlie principles 
of his BjBtem, Captain Hachonochie has made no allusion to & 
very important part of it — the (mtt-^riminal part, if I may so 
expresss it. He pfoposes, as a preventive measure, the estahliib- 
»ent of Industrial Schoob, to which the diildreo of the poorer 
el&sses or vagrants ishould be encouraged to come and give their 
cheerful and active labor, by receiving marks exchangeable for a 
good, Ei^ub^tanu^d, but coarse, meal in the middle of the day, nod 
some other food to carry home at night- The employments to 
be as much as possible rural and agricultural, and in eveiy case 
at least laborious, fitting those subjected to them to face bard 
work in after life. 
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